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PKEFACE 



The present work is introductory in the sense that only 
elementary methods of treatment are made use of throughout, 
and that no attempt is made to cover the entire field of con- 
tinuous current engineering. The aim of the author has been 
to present the reader with a simple and by no means exhaustive 
account of the component parts of a continuous current lighting 
and power plant — dynamos, motors, secondary cells, measuring 
instruments, etc. The selection and arrangement of these com- 
ponent parts to form a connected system are subjects lying 
outside the scope of this work. 

Although introductory in the sense explained above, the work 
is not intended for absolute beginners, and an elementary 
knowledge of magnetism and electricity is assumed on the part 
of the reader. 

The author's thanks are due to the various firms who kindly 
supplied him with information relating to their manufactures, 
especially to Messrs. Grompton & Co., Ltd., Messrs. Morris and 
Lister, and Messrs. G. A. Parsons & Go. 

The illustrations have all been specially prepared for the 
work, and the author desires to acknowledge his great indebted- 
ness to his friend, Mr. A. P. Thurston, B.Sc, for valuable help 
in the preparation of a number of drawings. 

A. H. 

London, N.W. 

September, 1907. 
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CHAPTER I. 



§ 1. Electro-magnetic C. O. S. system of units — § 2. Force on conductor in 
magnetic field — § 8. Theorem concerning m.m.f. around closed curve — 
§ 4. Force between two parallel wires — § 5. Principle of electro-magnetic 
induction — $ 6. Electric discharge due to change of flux — § 7. Practical 
system of electric units. Examples. 

§ 1. Electro-magnetic C. G* S. System of Units. 

The practical system of electrical units is based on the G. G. S. 
electro-magnetic system. It will be convenient to recall briefly 
the definitions of the more important electrical miits in this 
latter system. 

The ai)8olute or. C. G. S. unit of current is a current which, 
when flowing in a conductor in the form of a circle of 1 cm. 
radius, produces a magnetic force of %r units at the centre of 
the circle. 

When a unit current has been allowed to flow in a circuit for 
one second, a positive unit electiic charge or quantity ^ or unit 
quantity of electricity, is said to have been transferred across 
every cross-section of the circuit, or to have passed round the 
circuit, in the direction of the current. 

The difference of electnc potential, generally denoted by " p.d.,'* 
between two points is the work done in transferring unit electric 
quantity from the one point to the other. If in passing from a 
point A to a point B we find that work has to be done against the 
elaetric forces during the transfer of the (positive) unit quantity, 
B is said to be at a higher potential than A ; if work is done by 

O.O.B. B 
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the electric forces (oorreapoDding t(» a gain of work), A is at a 
higher potential than B. From the above definitions of " higher " 
and "lower" potential it follows that a positive charge always 
tends to move from places of higher to places of lower potential. 

If instead of transferring a unit charge from one point to 
another we carry it completely round a closed curve, thus return- 
ing to the starting-point, then the total work done during the 
journey is defined to be the eleclro-motivc force, or c.m.f., around 
the closed curve or circuit. 

Since p.d. and e.m.f. are essentially of the same nature, it is 
obvious that they are measured in terms of the same unit (erg/ 
unit quantity). 'I'hey are frequently used indiscriminately, and 
there are writers who speak of " the e.m.f. between two points." 
Besides being incorrect, this somewhat slovenly practice is liable 
to give rise to confusion. The e.m.f. of a dynamo or motor, for 
example, is by no means identical with its terminal p.d. 

From the definitions of p.d. and quantity it follows that the 
power in any part of a circuit in which the current is t and 
across which the p.d. is r is given by the prwim-t of p.d. into 
airrmf, i.e., by v i. For since i units of electric quantity are 
transferred per second from one end of the portion of the circuit 
considered to the other, and since during the transfer v units of 
work are done on each unit quantity, the work done per second, 
which is the power, is equal to t^ J. If instead of considering a 
portion only of the circuit we take the entire circuit, it is evident, 
from what has just been said, that the total poirer is the prmluct 
of the e.m.f. into the current. 

The flow of a current through a conductor is always found to 
be accompanied by an evolution of heat. Heat being a form of 
energy, the rate of heat production is expressible in ergs per 
second, i.e., in terms of the power unit. Experiment shows that 
in a given conductor maintained in a constant physical state {as 
regards temirerature or stress) the rate of heat generation is 
proportional to the xquare of the current. If, therefore, i denote 
the current, the rate of heat production (in power units) may be 
written in the form r t^, where r is a constant depending on the 
material, size and shape of the conductor, and on its physical 
state as regards temperature and stress ; so long as these remain 
unaltered, r doea not change with the airreut. This latter result 
is known as Ohu'a laic, and r is defined to be the rethtatice of 
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the conductor. Thus a conductor is of unit resistaDce if tho rate 
at which heat is generated in it by unit current is eqnal to the 
unit of power. 

It the p.d. across the ends of a conductor of resistance r be r, 
and if a current i be then found to flow through it, ifc follows, 
since the entire power is assumed to !« spent in heat production, 

that r i := r i% or that r = -. Hence the resistance of a con- 

duel<ir may lie defined as the ratio of the p.d. across its ends to 
the current flowing through it, and Ohm's law asserts that this 
ratio, for a constant physical state of the conductor, is indepen- 
dent of the current. 

Under ordinary working conditions, no steps are taken to 
maintain the temperature of conductors constant, and hence, 
oichiff to the riatr of temperature with increase of current, the 
resistance generally increases with increase of current. This 
increase of resistance is frequently utilised for the purpose of 
determining the temperature rise. 

The resistivity of a given material, in C, G. 8. units, is the 
resistance between opposite faces of a cube whose edge is 1 cm., 
the flow ot current taking place parallel to the edges which are 
perpendicular to the two faces. 

The capacity of a condenser is the charge corresponding to 
unit p.d. across its terminals. 

From the above definitions we can immediately deduce some 

iportant results. 



^^J 



i 2. Force on Conductor in Magnetic Field. 



Considering the definition of unit current, we see that since the 
force exerted liy the circle of wire on the unit pole supposed to 
be placed at its centre is equal and opposite to the force exerted 
by the unit pole on the circle, this force amounts to Sir dynes 
(the current in the circle of wire being assumed to be one C. G. H. 
unit). Hence each cm. length of the circle experiences a force of 
1 dyne if a unit pole is placed at its centre. This force, it must 
be noted, is perpendicular to the wire at every point, and perpen- 
dicular to the (unit) magnetic field produced at every point of the 
wire by the unit pole. Since the only effect due to the pole is the 
production of a radial magnetic field at the wire, it follows that 
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if the circle of wire be opened out ho as to form a strjtight con- 
dactor, and if at the same time we Bubstitute for the unit pole 
some arrangement of magnets or coils such that at every (wint 
of the straight wire the magnetic field will still be perpendicular 
to the wire and of unit intensity, the force acting on every cm. 
length of the wire will remain unaltered — i.e., it will amount to 
1 dyne. 'I'he direction of this force is perpendicular to the wire 
and to the mngnetic field. If the field intensity or current be 
increased in any ratio, the force will be increased in the same 
ratio (since a current is regarded us proportional to its magnetic 
effect). If, therefore, we have a wire I cms. long, conveying a 
current of t C, G. S. units, and placed with its length at right 
angles to a magnetic field of intensity H, the total force acting on 
the wire is I H i dynes. Tlie direction of the force is easily 
determined by Fleming's rule.* 

"If the wire just considered be displaced through a distance d 
in the direction of the force, the work done will be / H i.d = i.l d H. 
But since / (/ is the area swept out by the wire during the motion, 
and H the number of unit magnetic lines per unit of this area, 
it follows that / (? H is the number of Unes cut by the wire 
during the motion. Hence if a circuit, or part of a circuit, be 
made to cut a number of magnetic lines, the work done during 
the process is equal to the product of the current into the number 
of Unes cut. 

k§ 3. Theorem concerning M.9L.F. around Closed 
Curve. 
Consider any closed curve which is Imked with a circuit con- 
veying a current of i C. G. S. units. Let a unit magnetic pole 
be carried round the closed curve. Since the unit pole gives 
rise to 4t unit lines, 4it lines will cut the circuit during the 
motion. Hence, by what baa been said above, the work done in 
carrying the unit pole around the closed curve ia i. ir, or 4n-t, 
Now the work done in carrying a unit pole around any closed 
curve is defined to be the iimiinetit-motire force, or m.m.f., around 

• The Ihomb, forefinger, luid middle finger of the U/t hnnd being licld al right 
angles loescb other, the band la placed «o thstlhe/orelinger is along the direction 
of the niHgHelie /ield, and the miildle finger along the direction oC the current (i . 
The tbunb will then indicate the direction along which the wire luodg Xa mote, 
jj>., the dirci'iion of the force acting on the wire. 
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that curve. The result just obtained may therefore be stated as 
foUowa : — 

The m.m.f. around any closed cwre which it linked with an 
elfetric circuit conveying a cunent oj i C. Q. S. units it equal to 

This result is of iiniueuse importance, theoretical and practical, 
and forms one of the great fundamental principles of electro- 
magnetittm. The most convincing proof of it is furnished by the 
tact that the couaequeuces deduced fi-om it have invariably been 
found to agree with the results of experiments. 

A very simple apphcation of this principle enables us to 
calculate the magnetic force at a given distance from a very long 
straight wire carrying a current of i C G. S. units. Experiment 
shows that the field due to such a current consists of circular 
lines of force having their centres on the axis of the wire. Con- 
sider the in.m.f . around a circular line of force of radius = )■ cms. 
By symmetry, the value of H is constant along such a line, and 
since II is, by definition, the force acting on a unit pole, the 
work done in carrying the unit pole around the circle is H X '2nrr. 
But by the fundamental principle established above, the m.m.f. 

around the circle is also 4xi. Thus H. 2irr = iwi, or H = — . 

The magnetic force is thus shown to vary inversely as the distance 
from the wire. 
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} 4. Force between two Parallel Wires. 

above expresHiou for H enalilt^d us to determine the 
;tiou or repulsion between two parallul straight wires con- 
veying currents of i and i' C. G. S. units. At every point of the 
second ^ire there is a magnetic field — due to the current in the 

first wire — of intensity — . Hence every cm. length of the second 

wire experiences a force of — . i'or —dynes {§ 2). The force is 

therefore proportional to the product of the two currents, and 
inversely proportional to the distance apart of the wires. If we 
suppose each current to be unity, and the distance between the 
wires to lie 1 em., we see that the force per cm. length of either 
wire is 2 dynes. 
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S 6. Principle of Electro-magnetic Induction. 

In 1631, Faraday made the importiiiit discovery that au e.m.f. 
could be generated or " induced " in a circuit by causing it to cut 
magnetic lines bo as to produce changes in the total number of 
Unea, or total magnetic flus, linked with the circuit. Let us 
imagine part of the circuit to consist of a straight wire capable 
of gliding witb its ends on two conducting rails, so that as the 
motion takes place the wire cuts the lines of a magnetic field of 
intensity H which we shall suppose to he at right angles to the 
moving conductor and to its direction of motion. Let at a given 
instant the velocity be r cms. per second, the e.m.f. *", and the 
current t. Then the electrical power is c i. Neglecting friction, 
the mechanical power required to maintain the motion is force X 
velocity = R li t; since by § 2 the force acting on the conductor 
is H i 1. Now hy supposition the entire mechanical power is 
transformed into electrical power, and we must have e i =^11 lir, 
or c = H i r. But H i r is the number of lijies cut per second 
by the conductor. We thus have the following result : — 

The e.vi.f. iiiihiced in a condii^toy wkick mnres across a vtagnetk 
field is etjual to (lie rate at which it ie cutting magnetic lines. 

Since the lines cut are added to (or subtracted from, according 
to the direction of motion) the closed circuit of which the con- 
ductor forms part, the above result may also he expressed in the 
following alternative form :— 

The e.vi.f. induced in any closed circuit is numerically equal to 
the rate at which the number of magnetic lines linked iiilk the 
circuit is changinri. The direction of this e.m.f. is always such 
B8 to Oppose the change which gives rise to it (Lenz's law). 

5 6. Electric Discharge due to Change of Flux. 

Consider a circuit of resistance r, with which there is linked 
a magnetic flux N. Let this flux be rapidly withdrawn during 
a short interval of time t. The mean e.m.f. induced in the 
circuit ia N/', and hence the mean current is N/l r. Since this 
current lasts t seconds, the quantity which passes around the 
circuit is N/i-. Thus by withdrawing N magnetic lines from a 
circuit of resistance r we cause the discharge of N/f units of 
quantity around the circuit. 
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S 7. Practical System of Electric Units. 

Mauy of the C. G. S. unita considered are not very couvenient 
for practical use, being either too small or too large. TIub fact 
led to the adoption of the following practical system of units : — 

The practical unit of current is the ampere, and is equal to 
one-tenth or 10~' of the C. G. S. unit. 

Tlie practical unit of quantity (ampere-second) ia the coulomh, 
and is equal to 10"' of the C. G. S. unit. 

The practical unit of p.d. and e.m.f. is the volt, equal to lO** 
C. G. S. units. 

The practical unit of power (volt-ampere) is the icatt, equal to 
10' (= 10» X lOJ) C. G. S. units. 

The practical unit of electrical energy (watt-second) is the 
jmU.-, equal to IC C. G. S. units. 

The practical imit of resistance (volt/ampere) is theo/d/i, equal 
to 10" (= 10710 M C. G. 8. imits. 

The practical unit of capacity (coulomb/volt) is the farad, 
equal to 10-' (= lO-'/lO*) C. G. S. units. 

Even the above practical units are frequently either too large 
or too small in connection with many applications. The prefix 
miUi- is in some cases used to denote the thousandth part of the 
unit to which it is prefixed. Thus, 1 milli-ampere ^ 10"* 
ampere; 1 milli-volt = lO"* volt. The prefix kilo- denotes a 
unit which is a thousand times the unit to which it is prefixed. 
Thus, 1 kilovolt = Iff" volts ; 1 Idlowatt = 10» watta. The 
prefix iiiicrn- means " one millionth of," while the prefix mei/a- or 
viey- means "oneniillion times." Thus, 1 micro-ampere = 10"" 
ampere ; 1 microhm = 10"^ ohm ; 1 megohm — 10* ohms. 

A unit of quantity very frequently used in practice ia the 
a»qicrt-hoM'. This ia equal to CO ampere-miuutea, or to 60 X 
60 = 3.600 arapere-seconda or coulombs. 

!e output of generators is generally expressed in kilowatts. 
le commercial unit of electrical energy is the Board of Trade 
is representeil by a hUowatl-hmir, and hence is equal 
to 10* X 3,600 joules or watt-aeeonda. 

The unit of power up to the preaent generally used by 
mechanical engineers is the horse-power (denoted by h.p.), which 
represents 550 ft. Ibs./sec. Since 1 ft. = 30'48 cms., and 1 lb, 
weight = 4536 grammes weight = 453-6 X 981 dynes, we have 



ampci 
I 60 = 

K 
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1 ft. lb. = 13-56 X 10" eEga. Hence we find that 1 h.p. = 740 
X lO' ergs/aec. = 746 watts. 

Examples. 

1. A current of five amperes is found to generate in five 
miautes beat equivalent to 90,000 joules when flowing through a 
certain conductor. Find the resiHtiinee ot the conductor, in 
ohms. 

2. A cable whose resistance ia '02 ohm conveys a current of 
100 amperes for two hours, a current of 200 amperes for three 
hours, and a current of 60 amperes for eight hours. If the coat of 
generating a Board of Trade unit is Id., what is the money value 
of the energy lost in tlie cable ? 

3. A current of 250 amperes is to be supplied to a distant 
point from a generating station, and it is desired that the drop 
along the cables should not exceed 20 volts. Find the horse- 
power wasted in the cables. 

4. A closed curve is divided into two unequal portions, the ■ 
length of the first being 10 inches and that of the second one-eighth 
of an inch. The magnetic force is everywhere along the curve, 
having a value ot 30 C. G. S. unite along the first portion, and 

a value of lO.UOO along the second, its direction being in the 
same aenae around the curve in each case. Find the total 
current, in aniperea, which must be linked with the closed curve. 

6. Two wires, conveying currents of 100 and 80 amperes, are 
placed parallel to each other at a distance apart of 4 inches. 
Find the force, in lbs. weight, per yard of either wire. 

ti. The total resistance of a circuit is '2,000 obms, and there is 
a magnetic flux of 2'56 X 10" C. G. S. units linked with the 
circuit. The flux is suddenly reduced to 1"2 X 10" units. Find 
the quantity, in micro-coulombs, which will pass round the 
circuit. 

7. A conductor 18 inches long carries a current of 50 amperes. 
and is placed with ita length perpendicular to a magnetic field of 
intensity 6,000 C. G- B. unite. Find the pull, in lbs. weight, 
acting on the conductor. 
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S 8. Electro-magnets. 

! is a well-kiiowu tact that the ititroduetion of a core of soft 
iron into a coil carrying a current euormously increases the 
magnetic effect due to the coil. Such a combination of coil and 
core foriuB an cleclro-ma(ini-t, and the very intense magnetic fields 
used iu dynamos, motors, &c., are produced hy meana of electro- 
, maguets. It will readily be seen that the problem of pre- 

determining, more or less accurately, the field intensities 
I corresponding to given arrangements of electro- magnets, or the 
I converse problem of designing an electro-magnet to produce a 

field of given intensity over a given region, is o! fundamental 
I importance to the electrical engineer. In the present chapter we 

I propone to consider the more important properties of the 

I magnetic materials (all varieties of iron) used in electrical 

engineering, and to explain the principles underlying the design 
of electro -magnets. 

^^K § 9. Magnetic Induction. 

^^^Vlpfhen a mass of magnetic material is uitroduced into a 
^^^magnetic field, it becomes magnetised, and the degree of 
magnetisation at any point of the mass may be estimated by 
determining the number of magnetic lines which pass across 
every sij. cm. of a narrow gap formed in the neighbourhood of 
the point considered, the direction of the walla boimding the gap 
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chosen that the lines crossing the ga\i are at every point 
exactly perpendicular to the wallH. The number of lines 
per aq. cm. of such an (imaginary, infinitely narrow) gap — or, 
what amounts to the same thing, the force, in dynes, which 
would be exerted on a unit magnetic pole it introduced into the 
gap — is defined to be the mat/nefk iiuiiKlUm, or the iiiiluction 
simply, at the point considered. The greater portion of the force 
which would be exerted on a unit pole placed in the gap is in 
moat cases due to the development of magnetic polarity over the 
walls of the gap when the gap ia cut ; the direction of the cut 
being, m accordance with whal has been mentioned above, so 
chosen as to develop the strongest possible polarity on the walls. 
The magnetic induction at any given point inside a mass of 
magnetic material may therefore be taken as a measure of the 
magnetic condition of the material at that i>oint. Magnetic 
induction is generally denoted by the letter B, and it obviously 
has a definite direction {corresponding to the direction of the 
force which would act on a imit north pole if placed in the 
imaginary gap) as well as magnitude — i.e., it is a vector 
quantity. 

1 10. Magnetic Force. 

Although, as stated above, in most cases the greater part of 
the force exerted on the unit pole in the gap is due to the 
presence of magnetic polarity on the walls, a portion of it — 
generally an extremely small fraction — is independent of this 
magnetic polarity, i.e., independent of the magnetic state of the 
material in the immediate neighbourhood of the point con- 
sidered. It is, in fact, the presence of this latter component of 
the total force acting on the unit pole that determines (among 
other things) the value of the induction. This component is 
defined to be the inagttelic jhn<' at the point in question. We 
could find its value if the magnetic polarity over the walls of our 
gap were destroyed (everything else, however — such as magnetic 
polarities in other regions, if present — remaining undisturbed). 
This it is impossible to do, but we can obtain a precisely 
equivalent result by supposing our original gap closed up, and 
instead of it a cavity formed around the point considered! whose 
walls are everywhere paraltd to the direction of the lines of force 
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inside the cavity ; the cross-sectiou o£ the cavity beinj 
to be extremely (inlinitelj) small. It is clear that iueide such a 
cavity the value of the force which would be exerted on ii unit 
pole is independent of the magnetic condition of the material in 
the immediate ueighbourhood, since there is now no magnetic 
polarity on the walls ; and that this value is identical with that 
which would have been obtained in the first case (the gap with 
maximum polarity on its walle) had it been possible to wipe out 
the magnetic polarity on the walla without interfering with 
anything else. The force exerted on a unit pole when placed 
in A cavity of the second kind— a cavity whose walls nowhere 
exhibit magnetic polarity — is, aa already stated, delined to he 
the miiiinetic foree at the given point, and is generally denoted 

^^^■'1 11. Relation of Magnetic Force to lllagnetic 
^^H Induction. 

^^^" Ah students fretjueutly (almost invariably) find a good deal of 
difliculty in grasping the difference between H and li, it may be 

' well to point out the essence of this difference. The relation 

I connecting H and B is one of cause and effect. The application 

of a given H at any point of a magnetic material produces a B 

I at that point whose value depends on the nature of the material. 

B measures the local magnetic state of the material, H being 
independent of this local state. 

It is obvious that in the ease of air or any other non-magnetic 
material, B has the same numerical value as H. 

The relation connecting B and H is a complicated one, and the 
exact determination of this relation when we start with the 
specimen in a non-magnetic condition and steadily increase U is 
one of the most important of magnetic tests. The results of 
such a teat are generally exhibited graphically, by plotting H 
iiorizontally and B vertically. The curve so obtained is known 
the B-H curie for the given material. 

A known value of H may be produced by sending a current 
'trough a coil of wire of suitable shape — the shape being selected 
so as to render it possible to calculate Ii by an application of the 
great theorem regarding m.m.f. (§ i{). 
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§ 12. DemagTDetising Force. 

Imagine a uniform luagiittie field of known intensity H over a 
certain region {aueli a fitltl might, for example, be produced 
in the ulterior of a long solenoid — -g 21), and suppose a mass of 
magnetic material to be introduced into this field. The mass 
hecoinea magnetised, and will in general develop magnetic 
polarity over certain regions of its surface. Now the magnetic 
poles so formed will react on the original field which was the 
primary cause of the magnetisation, and will modify the original 
value of H. The actiml value of H at any point inside the 
material will therefore he different from its original value, and 
will in general no longer bo uniform, but will vary from point to 
point, being the resultant of the original uniform field and the 
field due to the polar surfaces developed by the specimen. If, 
for example, we consider a specimen in the form of a cylinder 
placed with its axis along 
N ^ the direction of the (origi- 
nally uniform) field, it will 
acquire magnetic polarity 
over its end surfaces (the 
polarity will not be entirely 
confined to the plane end 
surfaces, but will also extend along the cylindrical surface), as 
indicated by the letters N and S in Fig. 1. The direction of the 
original field is from right to left, as shown hy the vector H. If 
now we consider the middle point of thecvlinder, then, in order 
to determine the actual value of the magnetic force at this point, 
we must, in accordance with the explanations given in g 10, 
imagine the cylinder pierced with a long cylindrical hole (of 
ijifinitely &U.LI1 cross-section), as shown hy the dotted lines in 
Fig. 1, there being no magnetic polarity over the surface of such 
a hole. If we imagine a unit north pole placed at the middle of 
the hole, then it is obvious that if the original uniform field could 
be wiped out without destroying the magnetisation of ihe speci- 
men, the unit [jole would be acted on by a definite force H', due 
to the polarity of the cylinder, having a direction from left to 
right — i.e., a direction oppmed to that of the originally existing 
field. It is evident, therefore, that the actually existing magnetic 
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force at the middle point of the cylinder is H — H'. We may 



.veniently speak of H' as the dcma'jneti»in-ii force. 



% 13. Retentiveness. 



As is well known, fi bar of steel if introduced into a magnetic 
field is capable of retaining a very large amount of its mftguctisft- 
tion after the withdrawal of the original field which caused the 
magnetisation. This property of steel is spoken of as its 
rttent'iirnegt. But although the magnetism is retained, there is 
a field inside the bar, due to its imlarity, which, as we have just 
seen, tends to destroy the existing magnetisation. Every magnet, 
in fact, which exhibits imignetic polarity over any portions of its 
surface tends to demagnetise itself. If the demagnetising force be 
considerable, then the slightest 
mechanical disturbance — a 
slight jar or blow — will cause 
the magnet to lose a consider- 
able amount ol its magnetisa- 
tion. It is therefore evident 
that no m'agnet can be rendered 
practically permanent — i,e., 
capable of maintaining its original magnetisation in spite of 
mechanical or other disturbances^ unless the demagnetising force 
is made sufficiently small. Now for a given value of the 
magnetic induction, the average demagnetising force along the 
magnet will decrease with decreasing cross-sectional area and with 
increasing length of the magnet ; for hy decreasing the trans- 
verse dimensionB we decrease {the induction remaining constant) 
the pole-strength ; and by increasing the distance apart of the 
two poles, we decrease the average magnetic force between them. 
m. Hence a maijuet which is iitteniled to he permanent thould have a 
ing'h grfiit in comparimm with its i-imss-scrtiim. 
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i. 2.— To UlnBtrate nction of keeiiei 



fi 14. Action of Keepers. 

The action of licepera (or unimtim-s) in connection with 

^KBgnets will now be understood. If across the poles of a 

magnet N S, Fig. 2, we place a i-i-shaped massive piece of 

soft iron, the external poles N and S of the magnet will be 




Deutralised — bo far as regards any magnetie force due to them — 
by the nearly ei|UHl and opposite poles S' and N' induced at tliu 
ends of the keeper. The demagnetJBing force is thereby sup- 
pressed, and the magnet better enabled to retain its magnetisa- 
tion. A keeper placed across tlie poles of a horse-shoe magnet 
has a similar effect. 

§ 15. Ageing of Magnets. 

Permanent magnets are largely employed nowadays in numer- 
ous measuring instruments (ammeters, voltmeters, Ac), whose 
reliability depends on the constancy of the magnets. It is found 
that although a steel magnet will take a high degree of nmgnetisa- 
tion, yet on withdrawing the magnetising force the magnetisa- 
tion will be gradually weakened. Such a magnet will not be 
auitfthle for purposes where constancy is an important considera- 
tion. The magnetisation disappears at a fairly rapid rate at 
first, then niore and more slowly, and after a very long interval 
— a number of years — it settles down to a fairly constant value. 
As the magnetisation decreases, the demagnetising force also 
decreases, and so the magnetism becomes more stable. It will 
be evident from this that in order to secure constancy in a 
magnet the magnetisation should not exceed a certain limit. 
The limit to which it is safe to go depends on the magnetic 
quality of the steel. In the case of good tungsten steel magnets,* 
the maximum value of B, which occurs at the middle cross- 
section, may reach 6,000. As it would obviously be inconvenient 
to wait until the magnetisation became steady in course of time, 
an artificial process of ageing is resorted to by instrument 
makers. The magnet is first magnetised very strongly, and is 
then deprived of its unstable magnetisation by the application of a 
feeble alternating magnetic force, or by repeated blows, plungings 
into boiling water, kc, until it is found that any further course 
of ill-usage does not appreciably affect its magnetisation. The 
latter may now be regarded as stable. It may be noted that a 
similar result could nol be produced by simply imparting to the 
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steel ii weak initial magnetisation; such magnetism would 
entirely lack the stability secured by the former method of treat- 
ment. The effect of a given demagnetising force on a magnet 
is, iu fact, entirely different according to the way in which the 

given state of magnetisation has been reached (this is due to 
hyutensis : see 5 29). 



§ 16. Use of Specimen in Form of Closed Ring. 

We hiive seen that when a given II is applied to a specimen of 
magnetic material, the polai-ity in general acquired by the speci- 
men reacts on the original field, thereby altering the value of H. 
A known original vahie of H may be 
applied by the aid of a coil of suitable 
shape. But tlie demagnetising force 
brought into play by the magnetic 
polarity ot the specimen cannot be 
accurately calculated except in a very 
few cases," with the result that the actual 
H inside the magnetised specimen is 
unknown. Thus accurate determinations 
of the relation connecting B and H 
become impossible unless we adopt some 
method of wiping out the demagnetising 
force. The only way of doing this is to 
prevent the magnetised siiecinien from 
developnig magnetic poles anywhere along ^^^^ 

ite surface. One very simple and effective 

method of securing this result is to use the specimen in the form 
of a closed ring, and this is accordingly the method adopted in 
cases where the highest possible accuracy is desired. The ring 
is magnetised in a circular direction by means of a coil which 
is aniformly distributed aromid it, and since everything is 
symmetrical, the lines of magnetic induction inside the ring will 
follow circular paths concentric with the ring, and will nowhere 
leave it, so that there will ba no formation of magnetic poles 
at any point on the surface ot the ring, and hence no demagne- 
tising force. The value of H at any point in the interior of the 

" Those i)f ellipBoids of revoliition. 
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ring will be identical with that which would enint were the ring 
entirely removed from the interior of the ring-shaped coil. 

The ring used in the determination of a B-H curve may 
conveniently have an external diameter of about 8 inches, a 
radial depth of from -^ inch to { inch, and a breadth parallel to 
the axis of about IJ inches. Such a ring is shown in Fig. 3. 
The ring having been insulated, an " exploring " or " secondary " 
coil of some 200 turns of thin silk-covered copper wire (altout 
No. 30 S.W.G.) is wound around part of the ring (this coil need 
not be uniformly distributed around the entire ring). A 
uniformly distributed exciting coil, arranged in one or more 
layers, is next wound round the ring (this coil may conveniently 
consist of two layers of No. 16 S.W.G., or four layers of No. 18 
6.W.G.). 



9 17. Calculation of H from Ampere-turns. 

The value of H corresponding to any current is easily deter- 
I mined by the aid of the great theorem regarding m.m.f, (§ 3), 
[ If we consider any circular line of force inside the coil as the 
id curve aroimd which the m.m.f. is to lie determined, then 
[ it follows from symmetry that H has the same value at every 
[ point of this circular curve, and if the radius of the circle be 
I r cms., the m.m.f. around It is H 2irj: Now it the coil conveys 
I a current of i G. G. S. unite, and contains Si turns, the total 
IC- G. 8.' current linked with the circular line of force is Si >. 
I'EencB (§ 8), 

H . 2irr = 4ir S, t. 



H^ 



. 2 8,i 



r If the current be t 



The product of the turns and amperes in the coil is epoker 

J- 
I SB the aiiiyere-tun 
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is proportional to the ampere-turus, the ampere-turn is frei|ueiit!y 
used as a practical unit of m.ni.f,, and we clearly havn 

1 C. G. S. unit of iii.ra.t. = — or '7965 ampere-turn," 



§ 18. tTnits of Magnetic Force. 

If we choose a unit of magnetic force such that along any 
closed curve the product o£ the mean magnetic force, expressed 
in terms of this unit, into the length of the curve gives us the 
m.m.f. in ampere-turns around it, then in terms of this unit the 
magnetic force will be equal to the ampere-turns, divided by the 
length of curve. Thus the unit of magnetic force corresponding 
to the ampere-turn as a unit of m.m.f. ia the amperf-Uirn per 
HiiiJ of lettifth. Two such units of magnetic force have been 
used, corresponding respectively to the cm, and tiie inch as units 
of length. The relations connecting these units with the C. G. S. 
unit of magnetic force are as follows : — 

1 ampere-turn per cm. length =r 1'257 0. 6. B. units; 

1 ampere-turn per inch length = 57^7 or 'SOS? of an ampere- 
turn per cm. length = '4947 C. G. 8. unit; 
and 1 C, G. S. unit of magnetic force ^ '7955 of an ampere- 
turn per em. length ^ 2'021 ampere- turns per inch. 
If, therefore, we denote the magnetic force when expressed 
in G. G. S. units by H, then the factors converting H into 
amjiere- turns/cm. and ampere- turns/inch are "7955 and 2*021 
respectivBly. 

§ 10. Variation of H over Cross-section of Ring. 

The expression obtained m § 17 for the value of II inaiJe our 
ring-hhaped coil shows that H is not uniform over the cross- 
section of the ring, but decreases in the inverse ratio of the 

* As ttu BpproxiiDDtioD sulBclaiit for nianj practical purposes, 1 0. 0. 8. anit of 
m.f. maj be lAken to be equal t ' ~ 
expreiKcil in ampere-lanu ia equal Ui S times the lame m.m.F. expressed in C. O, ( 
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distance from the axia of ring as we proceed hom its inner to its 
outer boundary. This vjiriation of H is graphically represeuted 
1 Fig. 4 for a ring the ratio of whose external and hiternal radii 
is 10 : 6. It will now 
be understood why in 
UBuigring-ahaped speci- 
mens it is advisable to 
make the radial thick- 
ness of the ring Bmall 
in comparison with its 
mean radius. For in 
that case the value of 
H will vary but little 
over the cross-section 
of the ring, and we may without serious error assume it to be 
nearly uniform and equal to the value which it has along the 
mean circle. We therefore assume the vahie of H to be given by 



Fia. 4,— Variation of H o 



where r„ is the mean radius of the ring, in cms., i' the current 
in amperes, and Si the total number of turns in the exciting 
coil. 



S 20. Determination of B. 

Let the cross -sect ion of the ring I>e a sq. cms., and let us 
suppose that the in- 
duction obtained in 
the riny with a cer- 
i'(t tain eurreut Howing 
round the exciting 
coil is B. Then the 
total number of mag- 
netic lines, or the 
'^'■^'^ total magnetic Jlux, 
linked with each turn 
of either coil is Bo, and if the number of turns in the secondary 
or exploring coil (§ 16) be Sj, the total flux hnked with this 
coil = flux per turn X number of turns = BaSa. Let this coil 
be connected to a ballistic galvanometer {i.e., one having a long 
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puriod or time of swiiig), aud, if neeesaary (in order to reduce 
the awing or throw to a readable amount), in aeries witb an addi- 
tioniil reaiatnnce, the coiiuections being arranged as in I''ig. 5 
(in which the exciting or primary coil is omitted, tor the sake of 
aimphcity). Let the total resistance of this secondary circuit, 
includinj^ aecondary coil, galvanometer and additional resistance, 
be ;■' ohras, or 10* r' C. G, S, units. Let now the exciting current 
be reversed, so that the flux linked with the secondary coil changes 
from + Ba8a to - Bi/Sa, corresponding to a total change of flux 
= 2 BnSa. In accordance with the principle explained in § 6, 

this change of flux will cause a discharge of ..^g ., C. G. S. 
units of electric quantity through the galvanometer, producing a 
momentary deflection or "throw" of a certain number of scale 
divisions. If the galvanometer has been standardised as explained 
below, the quantity i/ (in C. G. S. units) corresponding to this 
number of scale diviaiona is known, aud hence we have 
2BaSa 



'' 2aSa 



which enables us to calculate B. 



§ 21. Standard Solenoid. 

The most satisfactory method of standardising a ballistic gal- 
vanometer is by means of a standard solenoid. Such a solenoid 
may be constructed 
by winding about 
four or six layers 
of No. 16 S.VV.G. 
double cotton-covered 
copper wire on a tube 

of vulcanised fibre or *'ia- G-— To illuBtrate dtterminaliou ol H inaide 
Other insulating ma- '*'«"°*''- 

terial, about 3 feet long and 3 inches in external diameter, care 
being taken to make the winding perfectly even and uniform. 
The value of H inside such a solenoid is practically uniform 
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escept in the vicinity of the ends, ami may be easily calcolateJ by 
an iLpplication of the great theorem regardiug lu.ui.f. (g 3). For 
if we take a closed rectangle A B C D, as shown in Fig. 6 (where, 
for the Bake of simplicity, the solenoid is shown as consisting of 
a single layer of wire), with the sides A B and C D parallel to 
the axis of the solenoid, then since (so long as we are not too 
near the ends) there are no components of magnetic force 
along the radial directions B C and A D, the m.u).f. around the 
reetangle i. H X A B + H' X C D, 

where H is the magnetic force inside the solenoid, and H' that 
along C D, outside the solenoid. It we make A B = C D = 
1 em., then the m.iu.f. becomes H + H', But since H' in the 
case of a long solenoid is neghgible in comparison with H, we 
may take the m,m.f. around the rectangle considered to be equal 
to H. Applying now the principle of § 3, we have 

m.m.l. = n = 1^ S .*', 

where S is the number of turns linked with the rectangle, and i' 
the current in the solenoid, in amperes. Now since A B = 1 cm., 
8 i' represents the ampere-turns per cm. length of solenoid. 
Thus, at any point in the interior of the solenoid not too near its 
ends, we have 

H ^ 1'257 X ampere-turns per em. length of solenoid , , . (1). 
A secondary coil is next constructed, by winding a suitable 
number of turns (of, say, No. BO S.W.G. double silk-covered 
copper wire) in a single layer on a carefully turned bobbin of 
marble' having a diameter of 2 or 2^ inches. The exact diameter 
of the bobbin is carefully measured before winding it and also 
over the winding, and the mean of the measurements is taken to 
be the mean diameter of a turn of the secondary coil. From 
this the mean area of a turn is obtained. The number of turns 
in the coil may l>6 from 100 to 500. 

S 22. Calibration of Ballistic Galranometer. 

The secondary coil is slipped into the standard solenoid so as 
to occupy a position of symmetry, and is connected in series with 

* Boxwood or other wBll-aeosoned banl irood might be uhhI inatead of marble i( 
ptioe Is K ixiiiBid«niti<iii, bul tOHrbU it jirtfemble as being lea liable lo change its 
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galvanometer to be calilirated and an additional resistance of 
BUch amount as to muhe the total resistance of the secondary 
circuit equal to )'' in § 20 — the total resistance of the secondary 
circuit used in connection with the ring test. A known current 
is then sent through the solenoid, and (the galvanometer being 
allowed to come to rest) the current is suddenly reversed. Then 
the throw obtained correspondH to the discharge of a quantity 
iu S 20, bv 

_ 2 H./0 8a 

''°- TOV'-' 

where H is given by (1) of § 21 , «o ^ mean area of each secondary 
turn, Sa = number of turns in secondary coil. 

In many cases, the throws will be found to be nearly propor- 
tional to the quantities, hut the law of proportionality should 
not be assumed, and the galvanometer should be calibrated 
throughout its entire scale by varying the cuireut through the 
standard solenoid, and plotting a curve connecting throw with 
quantity. 

The most suitable form of galvanometer for use in connection 
with the above measurements is a momng-co'd galvanometer. 
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i 23. Preoautioas to be observed in Ballistic Ring 
Test. 
In order to secure consistent results, certain precautions must 
be observed. The ring should first be magnetised very strongly, 
and the current reversed a number of times; the current 
reversals are then continued while at the same time, by 
gradually introducing resistance into the exciting circuit, the 
current is slowly weakened and finally reduced to zero. After 
this preliminary magnetic treatment of the rin^, the connections 
for obtaining the B-I£ curve may be made and the readings com- 
menced, the current being in each case reversed several times 
before the galvanometer throw is taken. 



i 24. Nnmerical Data for Materials used in Dynamo 

Construction. 

The most important materials used in dynamo construction 

are cast iron, dynamo cast steel, and the " Swedish " sheet iron 
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or mild sheet eteel employed in the construction o£ armature 
cores (§ 64). The relations connecting B with H for these three 
materials are given in the following table : — 
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1,400 


1.800 


3,-,00 


32 


li,51J0 


16,3110 
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3,RO0 


B.SOtl 


6,000 


34 


r,,fi90 


i«,Eon 


1B,700 




3,400 


3,300 


7,fiOO 


36 


I1.7A0 


16,800 


15,790 




3,900 


11,000 


9,000 


33 


6,830 


16,690 


15.870 




<,100 


12,S00 


in,600 




6,S90 


16,780 


16,940 




4,800 


ia,ioo 


11,500 


46 


7,040 


16,950 


18,070 




fi,ZOIl 


13,760 


ia,400 


50 


7,190 


17,100 


16,190 




5,M)0 


H,S50 




56 


7,340 


17,251) 


16,300 




5,700 


14,700 


i:i,!HM) 
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7,4!K) 


17,400 


16,400 




l>,850 


Io,UOO 


U,ROO 


70 


7,7B0 


17,700 


16,600 


23 


ti,000 


ts,soo 


14.800 


SO 


8,050 


ie.ooo 


lS,fi00 


a* 


S,lfiO 


16,600 


15,000 


90 


8,390 


18,200 


17,000 


2S 


8^80 


15,850 


16,180 


100 


8,600 


18,400 


17,180 


28 












19,000 


17,600 


30 


fi,HKI 


l(i,240 




200 


10,160 


20,000 


18,300 



I 



: |T 18 defined to be the permeability of the material 

for the given value oE B 
or H. 
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§ 25. HyBteresis Loop. 

When n reversal of curreut 
takes place in the magne- 
tising coil surrounding the 
ring, the law according to 
which the induction changes 
during this reversal is found 
to be represented by a curve 
such 118 the curve A B C D in 
Fig. 7, the curve not passing 
_ through the origin. If the 

curi'ent be again reversed, so 
OS to reduce the specimen to its original magnetic stiite 
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(represented by the point A in Fig. 7), it follows by symmetry that 
the curve along which the induction passes trom D to A must be 
similar to the curve A B C D, and must therefore be represented by 
D B' C A, the latter curve being obtained by a rotation of A B C D 
about as centre through 180°. Thus during a double reversal, 
which restores the specimen to its original state, and which may 
therefore be spoken of as a complete magnetic cycle of changes, 
the cun'e connecting the induction with H traces oat a closed 
loop. This loop is spoken of as a hygteretig loop. It will now be 
seen that in determining the B-H curve by the method of 
reversals explained above we are really finding the positions of 
the peaks (A or D) of a succession of hysteresis loops. 



% 



I 26. Determination of Hysteresis Loop. 

In order to truce out a complete hysteresis loop, it will obviously 
to determine one branch (such as A E C D in Fig. 7) 
of it, the other branch being simply obtained by a rotation 
through 180° of the first branch about as centre, as already 
stated. The principle of the method employed is precisely 
similar to that imderlying the determination of the B-H curve, 
the only difference being that instead of producing a complete 
reversal of current, we start from the point A, and by suddenly 
introducing resistance into the circuit diminish the current, 
thereby passing from A to some point such as E along the 
[K)rtioa A B of the loop. The throw of the galvanometer now 
measures F E, which corres[>ond8 to the sudden change of induc- 
tion. Having obtained the throw, we complete the reversal by 
passing from E to D, and then produce another full reversal, 
thus getting back to A. In this way a number of points along 
the portion A B of the loop may be obtained. In order to deter- 
mine points along E C D, we have to arrange matters so that 
when the reversing switch is thrown over, a resistance is intro- 
duced which only allows a smaller reverse current to flow through 
the coil. We thus reach points such aa G, the galvanometer 
throw measuring the change of induction G L. As before, the 
reversal is completed by short-circuiting the extra resistance, so 
as to reach the point l>, when another complete reversal brings us 
back to A. By this means, starting each time from A, we deter- 
mine a number of points along the portion B C D of the loop. 
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The diagram of the primary or excithig coil eotinectious used 
in tracing a hysteresis loop is shown in Fig. 8. The connections 
of the secondary or exploring coil are the same as those shown 
in Fig. 5- The method of experimenting in as follows. The 
variable resistances Ra and Rg being short-circuited, and the 
reversing switch being in the position shown by the full lines, 
Bi is adjusted until the current has the value correspouding to 
the peak of the hysteresis loop (A in Fig. 7). The resistance iia 
is then uushort-eircuited, and adjusted to the value reijuired to 
reduce the current to the desired amount. The reversing switch 
is next thrown over into the position shown by the dotted lines 
in the diagram, the resistance Ra is short-circuited, and the 
reversing switch thrown backwards and forwards a number of 
^^^ times, being hnally left 
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Fio. 8,— Connections of primary circuit tor 
determining hysteresis loop. 



in the forward position 
corresponding to the 
full lines. The short- 
circuiting plug of the 
resistance Ka is now 
suddenly pulled out and 
the galvanometer throw 
observed. In this way, 
a number of points 
along the portion A B 
of the hysteresis loop 
are determined. In 
order to find points 
along BCD, the resistance Ba is short-circuited, Rg unshort- 
circuited, and, with the switch in the dotted position, the current 
is adjusted to the desired positive value. Bs is next short- 
circuited, and, after a number of reversals, the switch is left in 
the full-line position, Ra is now unshort-circuited, and the 
switch thrown over into the full-line position, the galvanometer 
throw being observed. 



S 27. Calculation of Energy Dissipated during a 
Magnetic Cycle. 

We shall next show that during each magnetic cycle a certain 
amount of energy is dissipated in every cubic cm. of the material. 
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Let U8 suppose that, starting from the peak A of the hysteresis 
loop (Fig. 9), we have decreased H to the value P Q, the induction 
having the value Q. Let now a further reduction of H from 
P Q to B S take place, the induction decreasing from Q to 
S, i.e., by an amount Q S. Let us suppose that this decrease 
is effected during t seconds. Then, in accordance with what has 
been said in § 5, there will be an e.m.f. induced in each turn of 

the exciting winding of amount '^ ,* and since the total 

number of turns is Si, the total e.m.f. induced in the winding is 

(in C. G. S. units) Si ^^^ 

Again, this e.m.f. has, by 
Lenz's law (§ 5), the same 
direction as the current, since 
the current is decreasing. 
Hence it will help to main- 
tain the current, and will 
supply energy to the circuit. 
The rate of supply of energy, 
or power, corresponding to 
this induced e.m.f., is given 
by the product (§ 1) of e.m.f. 
into current. Now (§ 17) 
the current i and the mag- 
netic force H are connected 
by the relation 

HZ 




I = 



Fig. 9. — To illustrate dissipation of energy 
by hysteresis. 
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where I = 2?rr„^ is the mean circumference of the ring. During 
the small change considered, the current changes by a small 
amount, and we may use its mean value during the change in 
calculating the power. But the mean value of H (Fig. 9) is J 
(P Q + R S) . Hence the mean value of the current is, by the 
above formula, 



• a being, as in § 20, the cross-sectional area of the ring, and hence a . Q 8 = 
change of magnetic flax through each turn. 



and the mean power due to the induced e.m.f. is 

Si"-^^-J(PQ + ES)^j._=^.^.J(PQ+nS). 
Since this power is maintained during t seconds, the energy 
supplied to the circuit during that time is 

power X time = ^- . Q8. J (PQ + RS). 

Now la represents the volume of the ring, in cubic cms. 
Hence the energy contrihuted by every cubic cm. of the ring 
during the small change considered is 

^.QS.i(PQ + RS) 

= ^ X area of strip P Q S R, 
this area l>eing measured with 
due attention to the scales 
of H and B used in plotting 
the diagram. 

Since similar reasoning 
applies to every conBecutive 
small change in H and B, it 
follows that in passing from 
the point A to the point B in 
Fig. 9, we recover or gain 
from every cubic cm. of the 
material an amoiintof energy 
which, expressed in ergs, is 
equal to 

^ X area A M B. 

If we now pass from B through C to D, it is evident that since 
tbe induced e.m.f. retains its original direction, while the current 
has changed sign, the e.m.f. will be an oppimwf oreounter-e.m.f., 
and will act as a sink instead of as a source of energy, work 
having to be done aguinxt it by the battery. Applying, therefore, 
the reasoning previously used in connection with the portion A B 
of the loop to the portion B C D, we (iuil that, in passing from 
B to D, we have to communicate to every cubic cm. of the ring 
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Similarly, conBidering the desceiHling bmiieh D B' A of tha 
Toop, we find aB before that in passing from D to B' we gain or 

recover an amount of energy equal to tj^ X area B' D N, and in 

passing from B' to A we loae or store up an amount ei]ual to 

J- X area B' A M. 

Hence during a complete magnetic cycle there is a balance of 
lout or unrecovered energy, representing energy dissipated in 
:oducing beat in the ring, of amount 

J- X area A B D B' A of the hyHteresia loop 

cubic cm. of the material. It is to be particularly noted that 
in measuring the area of the loop due account must be taken of 
the different scales ueed for B and H. 



in t 
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I 28. Steinmetz's Law. 



The great practical importance of the above result lies in the 
fact that in many practical applications of electro-magnetism we 
have to deal with large maaaes of iron which are rapidly under- 
going periodic magnetic reveraaU. Such cases occur in connection 
with dynamos, motors, transformers, &e. Both the efficiency 
and the temperature rise of the apparatus will depend on the 
rate at which energy ia being converted into heat by hysteresis. 
Now since, as we have seen, the energy dissipated i>er cycle is 
propoitional to the area of tbe hysteresis loop, theiinestion arises 
as to the connection which exists between this area and tbe 
maximum value of B corresponding to the peaks of the loop. 
This problem was first investigated by C. P. Steinmetz, who 
found that, for values ot B up to about 9,000, the following 
relation holds good — 

energy, in ergs, dissipated per c.c. per cycle = rj B''*, 
where >j is a constant depending on tbe material, and is known as 
Steinmetz's hygteretic co-effifkiit. The above relation is known 
as Steiiiiiietz'» Luu: In the case of the sheet iron or sheet steel 
used in the construction of transformer and dynamo armature 
cores, 1? ranges from '001 to 'OOIS. 
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Examples, 

1. A ring of wood, whose eitental and internal diameters are 
respectively 10 inches and 8 inches, and whose length in an aiial 
direction is 4 inches, is uniformly wound over with 800 turns of 
insulated wire. Find the values ot H at the external and internal 
surfaces of the ring, and the total magnetic flux through the cross- 
section ot the ring, when a current of 5 amperes is sent round 
the coil. 

2. The difference of magnetic potential between the polar 
surfaces of a permanent magnet is t(00 ergs per unit pole. If 
the length of the magnet be 8 inches, what is the mean value of 
the demagnetising force ? 

8. A standard solenoid contains 20 turns ot wire per cm. ot its 
length. A secondary coil the mean circumference ot each turn 
of which is 4'7 inches, and which consists of 600 turns, is placed 
inside the standard solenoid with the axes of the two coils parallel, 
and is connected in series with a galvanometer whose resistance 
is 15 ohms, and an additional resistance ot 2,967 ohms. The 
resistance of the secondary coil is 18 ohms. If a current of 2 
circulating round the solenoid be suddenly interrupted, 
what is the quantity, in micro-coulombs, discharged through the 
galvanometer ? 

A coil ot 500 turns, connected in series with a suitable 
resistance and a ballistic galvanometer, is placed at tho middle 
of a bar magnet of cross-section 1 inch x J inch, the coil being 
wound on a light rectangular frame which fits easily over the mag- 
The magnet is suddenly withdrawn, and a throw ot 180 scale 
divisions is observed. If the galvanometer constant is '1 micro- 
coulomb per scale division, and if the total resistance of the 
galvanometer circuit be 1,000 ohms, what is the induction at 
the middle of the magnet ? 

5. The value ot Steiumetz's hysteretic coefficient is '0015 tor a 
certain kind of iron, the specific gravity of which is 7'7. Find 
the power, in watts, dissipated by hysteresis in 220 lbs. of 
this iron when subjected to magnetic reversals between the 
Umits of B ± 3,000, the number of cycles per second amounting 
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19. Hysteresis— g SO. Effecti or liffitereaiB in eolt iroa inatrumentn— § 81. Tlie 
mnipietic circuit — ^ 3S. DiSerPuces between electric sad mognetic circuits — 
S S8. Determination of ainpcre-tumn to produce! givi;n dux — §84. Magnetic 
leakage — 5 *8, Excitation vfith uonslant current nml at eonatatit p.il.— 
$ 8S. Stress between magnetiscil suifocee. Kmnijileq. 

f 29. Hysteresis. 

In considering the behaviour of a niftgiietie material when 
subjected to a serleB of recurrent cycles of magnetiaation between 
given limits of magnetic force (or induction), we foimd that the 
path followed by the curve connecting B and H consisted of two 
distinct portions enclosing a loop. This case is only one example 
of the characteristic behaviour of magnetic materials when sub- 
jected to the action of a varying magnetic force. We find that 
in all such cases the material responds much more readily 
to a change in the magnetic force 
which is in the same direction as the 
immediately preceding changes than 
to a change taking place in the oppo- 
site dii-ecliou. This general tendency 
of 8 material to respond less readily to /t 

a change of magnetic force when the 

change takes place with reversal of ^^^ ^^^_ 
sign is spoken of as hygtert^sig. If, for n„ti < 

example, we suppose that the specimen 
is originally demagnetised, and that we apply to it a steadily 
incn-asing magnetic force, then the cui-ve connecting B and H 
is the normal B-H curve. But if at any stage of the process, 
such as the point P in Fig. 10, we dirrtase H, then the series 
of magnetic changes immediately preceding is not retraced : 
the curve connecting B and H leaves the normal B-H curve, 
the materia] exhibiting a more or less strong tendency to oppose 
the change from increment to decrement of magnetic force. 
If the magnetic force is decreased to zero, the induction retains 
a considerable value — represented by R in Fig. 10, and spoken 
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of as the residual induction — luid in order to reduce the induction 
to zero a definite negative magnetic force must be applied to the 
specimen. This maguetic force, known as the voen-iee force, is 
represented by C in Fig. 10. It must be understood that both 
the reHidual induction and the coercive force depend on the 
maximum induction previously reached by the specimen, and 
that they increase with increase of this maximum induction. 

It the apphed magnetic force varies irregularly, increasing, 
decreasing and again increasing, the material behaves in the 
manner represented by the curve in Fig. 11. It will be seen 
that, for a given value of H, the value of B is indeterminate, 
depending on the previous magnetic history of the specimen. 



We might define 



as that property in virtue of which 
a magnetic material is capable, 
under the action of a given mag- 
netic force, of assuming an infinite 
number of values of B lying between 
certain limits, the particular value 
of E assumed by the specimen 
depending on the manner in which 
it has been reached. 
From what has just been said it 

MO. ll.-lo^^luatmtebrBWr«.« ^jy ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ j^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ -^ 
no perfectly definite relation connect- 
ing B and H. Out of the infinite number of values of B 
which are possible with a given value of H, we select, in 
carrying out a magnetic test, that particular value of B which 
is reached by starting with the specimen thoroughly demag- 
netised, and by steadily increasing H (without allowing any 
decrease to take place) until the given value is reached. The 
particular curve so obtained is the ordinary or normal B-H 
curve or magnetisation curve, and it approximately represents 
the locus of the peaks of consecutive hysteresis loops. 

Although over a very wide range of values of H the effects ol 
hysteresis are strongly marked, there are two special conditions 
under which the specimen may, within certain narrow hmits of 
H, exhibit no appreciable hysteresis — i.e., yield a definite value of 
B for a given value of H (the loop P Q in Fig. 11 in this case 
collapsing into a single line). This happens when H has either a 
very small (less than 1 C. G. S. unit) or a reri/ large (>100) valne. 
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I 30. Effects of Hysteresis in Soft Iron 
Instruments. 

"he effects of hysteresis become particularly troubleaouie in 
connection with measuring instruments (ammeters, voltmeters, 
aupiily meters) in which soft iron is used. Owing to hysteresis, 
an instrument of this type cannot be made to read quite 
correctly, and always gives a higher reading with decreasing than 
with increasing current. The error arising from hysteresis may, 
however, be reduced to a permissible value for a commercial 
instrument by one or other of the following expedients: (1) the 
use of a very weak field ; (2) the use of a very strong field ; 
(3) some arrangement for 
compensating the effect of 
hysteresis. 

When ft very strong field 
is used, the lower part of the 
scale of the instrument is 
not reliable, as it eorre- 
Sfwnds to the region within 
which hysteresis effects are 
very strongly marked. This 
region is represented by A B 
in Fig. 12 ; beyond B, the 
two branches of the hysteresis loop nearly coalesce, so that for any 
points in the region B C the value of B, and hence the reading 
of the instrument, will he nearly the same with an ascending as 
with a descending current. When strong fields are used, it ia an 
obvious advantage to shape the iron part of the instrument so as 
to reduce the demagnetising effect due to its ends as much as 
possible — i.e., it is an advantage to make the length of the iron 
part large in comparison with its cross-section ; since a smaller 
Dumber of ampere-turns will then be sufficient to produce the 




A serious trouble with instruments in which weak fields are 
employed is that if accidentally a very much stronger current 
than that corresponding to the highest reading be sent through 
the instrument, the strong residual magnetism imparted to the 
subsequently causes the instrument to give readings 
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which are much too high. In many instruraeiits, this diffi- 
culty is met by makiug the length of the iron part short 
compariHon with its cross-section, bo aa to make the 
demagnetising effect due to the ends (§ 12) very large, and 
thus prevent the iron from retaining an excessive amount of 
magnetism. 

In some cases, however, the last-mentioned arrangement 
cannot be conveniently uned. Hecourse may then be had to 
some sort of compensating device." One such device, used in 
the old type of Ferrnnti meter, is ilhistraled in Fig. 18. In this 
instrument, the magnetic field in the gap is required to be as 
nearly as possible pfoportioual to the exciting current, and a 
weak residual field is also required. In order to secure the 
former condition — proportion- 
ality between current and field 
— the induction is normally 
kept at a low value; and in 
order to provide a aufSciently 
strong residual field, the central 
portion of the cylindrical core is 
made of hard steel. The acci- 
dental passnge of an abnonually 
strong current would, however, make the residual field so strong 
as to cause the readings to bo much too higli. This is prevented 
by fitting the central steel core with an outer sleeve of soft iron. 
Even if the central core does get strongly magnetised, most of 
the lines of induction will, when the current is arrested, pass 
from the steel core into the soft iron sleeve, whose magnetisation 
beeomea reversed. The sleeve acts, in fact, as a keeper towards the 
steel core, and prevents the excessive crowding of the magnetic 
lines of the core into the gap, the lines being diverted into the 
sleeve. 




FiQ. 13.— MeLliod of cuii][jeii9aiiug 



3L The Magnetic Circuit. 

Returning to the consideration of a ring (§ 16) uniformly 
wound with S turns of insulated wire, we have, if I = mean 
circumference of ring, t ^ exciting current, in amperes, F = 

D this connection, 7"V Electriciiia. vol, xiiii,, jip. 11. !'3, nnrl 1S6 (ISiJH). 
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magnetic flui through cross-section of ring, nnd a = croes-sectional 
area, 

H i - 1-257 Si . . . (1) 

and P = Bo = /.Ha, 

It being the value of the permeability (§ 24) at indaction B. 
We thus have 



by W- 

Consider next an electric circuit consisting of a conductor 
frf length /, cross-section a, and resistivity p. If the e.m.f. 
around this circuit be denoted by E, then the current i is 
given by 

; = ?=!, . . . . (3), 



}' being the resistance oE the circuit. 

There is a great external similarity between equations (2) and 
(3), which has led to the adoption of a suggestive analogy between 
the magnetic ease represented by (2) and the electric case 
represented by (3). Every magnetic line forms a closed loop: 
every electric current flows round a closed circuit. The 
assemblage of closed magnetic lines is usually spoken of as the 
magnetic drcuil. The flow of a current is caused by the applica- 
tion of an e.m.f. to an electric circuit; a magnetic flux is pro- 
duced by the application of an m.m.f . to a magnetic circuit. The ratio 

^'"'' ' is defined to be the electric resistance of the circuit ; the 
current 

ratio — — ' .' ' — - is de&ned to be the reluctance of the magnetic 
magnetic flux 

circuit. Corresponding to the relation : resistance ^ resistivity 

^ lenijth ^ ^j ^„^ . „,„i„„„, ^ 1 ^ _length 



■Bection' /i " ' cross-section 

is by analogy termed the relitctivity of the material. 
reluctirity is thus the reciprocal of the permeability. 



and- 
The 
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§ 32. Differences between Electric and Magnetic 
Circuits. 

In spite of this apparent close siinilarity between nn electric 
and a magnetic circuit, there are two important points in which 
the analogy entirely breaks down. In the first place. Ohm's 
law— the constancy of the resistivity of a conductor maintained 
at a fixed temperature — does not hold in the case of magnetic 
eubstanees, whose reluctivity varies with the induction. And in 
the second place, there is no such thing as a magnetic insulator ; 
we are, in general, unable to confine the magnetic flux to a 
definite channel. 

The two important differences just mentioned remler problems 
relating to the magnetic circuit much more complicated than 
those relating to the electric circuit. The magnetic problem 
arising most frequently in practice is that of determining 
the ampere-turns necessary to produce a given magnetic flux 
through a given area. In general, the magnetic circuit ia, unlike 
the simple case of the closed ring, a hvtero(ieneous one — i.e., it is 
made up of several sections having different magnetic per- 
meabilities. The method ut solution adopted is as follows : — 



f 



33. Determination of Ampere-turns to Produce 
given Flux. 

A closed line is drawn, to scale, on a sheet of paper to repre- 
sent, as nearly as possible, the average path of 

. the magnetic lines." Let, in Fig. 14, A li C D 

J represent this line. The cross-sections of the 
/ various portions A B, B C, C D and 1) A being 
I known, as well as the magnetic fluxes, we can 
y calculate the value of B 



3s-Bection. 



Ifora 

1/ 



" portion. The magnetisation curves for the 

'**( \^ '■g™'" various substances must also be known. Bv 

cnit. reference to these, we find the values of H or, 

more conveniently, of the ampere-turns per unit 

of length, corresponding to the various portions. By multiplying 

* Thui, in the rnae oE a HLDi|>le elteed ring such na ne liave rciKsIedly considered. 

Ibis line would be the mean circinnifvrencc ol Ihe rinj;. 
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the ampere-tiiTDB per unit of length by the total length of each 
portion, we find the drop of raagnetic potential, in ampere-turns, 
over thai portion; the sum of all aiich drops gives us the total 
amiiere-turus reijuired to produce the given flux. 



§ 34. Magnetic Leakage. 



The problem, therefore, would admit of a very accurate solution 
if the fins through each portion of the magnetic circuit were 
known with accuracy. Such, unfortunately, is but seldom the 
case, owing to the non-existence of a magnetic insulator. The case 
of a closed ring which we have already studied in detail is very 
exceptional in that the magnetic flux is conflned to a definite 
channel— none of the lines 
straying outside the ring. 
When such straying does 
take place, we speak of it 
as magnetic leakage-, and a 
magnetic circuit in which 
leakage of lines takes place is 
described as a lealcg circuit. 
Most circuits occurring in 
practice exhibit strong 
leakage. As an example of a, 
leaky magnetic circuit, we may consider the simple case shown 
in Fig. 15, where an iron ring is shown provided with an 
exciting coil concentrated over a small portion of the ring, the 
ring being cut open on the side diametrically opposite to the 
coil, an air-gap being thereby formed. Let the object of the 
arrangement be to produce a definite flux through an area a 
equal to the cross-section of the ring and placed symmetrically 
between the poles. The mean path of the flux is indicated 
by the dotted circle marked m, and it falls into (1) the portion 
across the air-gap and (2) that inside the iron. Now in addi- 
tion to the magnetic lines passing through a, where they are 
wanted, there are others, such as those marked (i, I, and /j, 
which do not reach a, and which, so far as the object of the 
arrangement (viz., the production of a definite flux through a) 
is concerned, are useless. These useless lines form the leakue/e 
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flux. It will be seen that leakage takes place continuously along 
the entire surface of the ring as we proceed from the middle of 
the exciting coil towards either pole, and that the maximum flux 
occurs through the croas-eection at the middle of the coil. The 
ratio of this maximum flux to the useful flux through a is termed 
the leakage corjjicitint. Owing to the continuity of the leakage, it 
is obvious that the value of B varies from point to ix)iot of the 
mean path hi. As it would be extremely troublesome to take into 
account this variation, we generally content ourselves with assum- 
ing — in order to be on the safe side — that the value ot B remains 
equal to its maximum value (at the middle of the coil) a» we 
proceed along the portion ot m winch lies in iron. It v = leakage 
coefficient, and if F = total useful flux through the area a, then 
■we assume the flux through the iron part of the circuit to be 
equal to vF, and (which is^not correct) to remain ainstantatallthe 
cross-sections. Assuming the leakage coefficient to be known, we 
can calculate the ampere-turns hy the method explained in % 88. 



S 35. Excitation with Constant Current and at 
Constant P.D. 

The ampere- turns required to produce a given flux in a 
magnetic circuit have to be jirovided under one or other of 
two conditions, viz., with a given current through the exciting 
coil, or with a given p.d. across its terminals. When the current 
is given, the number of turns is immediately given by the 

quotient ^IHE? — : and the size ot wire is chosen with 

amiieres 

reference to the permissible temperature rise (§ 124). When, 
however, the p.d. across the coil is given, the ampere-turns are, 
as we shall see presently, determined by the size ot wire. Let 
V = p.d., and 1- = resistance of the mean turn. Then am[>eres 
_ V _ V 



total resistance r X No. of turna' 



Hence 



amperes X turns ampere-turns 

We thus arrive at the important result that, in order to obtain a 
given number of ampere-turns at a given p.d., the size of wire 
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moat be so ehoaeD that the mean resistance of a turn equals the 
quotient of the p.d. by the ainpere-lurnt.* 



S 36. Stress between Magnetised Surfaces. 

The stresB which exists between two maguetised surfaces of 
opposite polarity wheu these are either in contact with each other 
or are separated by a short air-gap is practically applied in the 
construction of lifting electro -magnets for handUng iron and steel 
caHtings, platoB, ^c. In designing such a magnet, we have to 
determine the stress intensity, or the stress per unit area, corre- 
sjwndiug to a given value of B. If we imagine the surfaces 
separated by a short gap, then the force which would be exerted 
on a unit pole placed in the gup is (by the definition of induction, 
§ 9) equal to B. This force may be regarded as due to the joint 
action of the two magnetised surfaces, each surface contributing 
half the total amount, i.e., J B. If now we imagine our unit 
pole placed im one of the surfaces, this surface will clearly exert 
no force on the unit pole in a normal direction ; hence the force 
is only that due to the opposing surface— i.e., J B. Thus the 
force per unit pole placed on either surface is ^ B. But since the 
number of magnetic lines proceeding from a unit pole is iw, and 
since there are B lines going across from every sq. cm. of one 
surface to every sq, cm. of the other, it follows that the pole- 



the force corresponding to every unit pole-strength is, as we have 
just seen, J B, it follows that the total force exerted on every sq. 

cm, of either surface is — X ^ = 
4t '2 



tf 



EZAMFLKS. 

1. A certain magnetic circuit is made up of three portions, 
consisting of dynamo steel, cast iron, and air-gap. The lengths 

* With n given p,(i„ tlie m.m.f. is iKiie/irndeHt a/lAe Humber uf lurn* (bo long as 
tlie mean length of a turn remaini tbe Hanie). Increasing ttte Inrna reduces Ibe 
utciting current, and liunce the power rinjuired to maintain the excitation, but 
makes the coll mate expeosJTe. 
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of the various portions, their cross-sections, and the magnetic 
fluxes through them are given by the following table. 





Length. 


Cro«s-Mctiou. 


Totel Flux. 


Cast steel . . 
Cast iron . . . 
Air gap . . . 


20 cms. 

30 cms. 

*6 cm. 


120 sq. cms. 
240 sq. cms. 
200 sq. cms. 


206 X 10» 
2 X 10« 
1-6 X 10« 



Using the data of the table in § 24, find the ampere-turns 
required to maintain the flux. 

2. A ring of cast (dynamo) steel, 10 inches in external and 9 inches 
in internal diameter, and 1 inch wide in an axial direction, is slit in 
a radial direction, the slit forming a gap of uniform width equal 
to J inch. Find the ampere-turns which must be provided by an 
exciting coil wound on the ring in order to produce a total flux of 
44"1 X 10^ C. G. S. lines across the gap. The leakage coefficient is 
1*06 (for the relation connecting B and H, see table in § 24). 

3. A certain coil is required to produce a m.m.f. of 6,000 
ampere-turns with a p.d. of 50 volts across its terminals. Find 
the mean resistance of a turn of the coil. 

4. Two magnetised surfaces, each 4 sq. inches in area, are in 
contact with each other, and the total magnetic flux between them 
is 250,000 C. G. 8. lines. Assuming this flux to be evenly dis- 
tributed over the surfaces, find the total pull, in lbs. weight, 
exerted between them. 
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8 37- Classification of Measuring Instruments. 

'bkre are various ways of elassit^nng eiectrical iiieaauring 
instnimenta. Tlina, we may eoDsider them from the point of 
\-iew of the accuracy attainable, and divide them into standard 
iiigtriimentg. whose design and construction are such as to render 
tbem thoroughly reliable in the most delicate measurements ; and 
into commercial inslnimi'iits, whose accuracy in many cases need 
not be of a very high order, and whose eonstruetion may there- 
fore be simpler and cheaper. Again, we may base our ctasaifiea- 
tion on the nature of the particular quantity which the instrument 
is intended to measure: we thus have voltmeters for measuring 
p.d., ammeters for measuring carrent, quantity and energy meters, 
&c. .\iiother system of classification may be based on the parti- 
cular effect of the p.d. or current which is utilised in the construc- 
tion of the instrument : we thus have electrostatic, electro- dynaiuic, 
electro -magnetic and thermal (or "hot-wire") instriunents. We 
may further divide instruments into di-jUctiond, or indicating and 
zero instruments. Those of the first type give a reading without 
requiring any preliminary adjustment, while in zero instruments 
such an adjustment, consisting in reducing the movable part of 
the instrument to its inital or zero position, must be made before 
a reading can be taken. Lastly, we may adopt as our basis of 
classification the nature of the controlling couple which resists a 
deflection of the movable part of the instrument : we are thus 
led to consider instruments as having magnetic, spring, and 

rravity control. 

LStandard instruments are used either in connection with 
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lueftsurementH where extreme accuracy is required (as in efti- 
cieoQy tests of various kinds}, or for the purijose of checking, 
from time to time, 
the readings of the 
cheaper and less 
reliable commercial 
measuring instrii- 
ments used ou 
switchboards, &c. 
It ia mainly for 
this latter purpose 
^the periodic cali- 
bration ot switch- 
board instruments 
— that most cen- 
tral statioiiH are 
provided with one 
or more standard 
instruments. We 
shall commence our 
study of instru- 
ments by consider- 
ing two well-known 
types of standard in- 
strument—the Kel- 
vin Multicellular 
Electro- static volt- 
meterandthe Kelvin 
Electric Balance. 




i 38. Multi-cellular Electrostatic Voltmeter. 

Lord Kelvin's multicellular voltmeter is an electrostatic instru- 
ment — i.e., its action depends on the electrostatic stress between 
the fixed and movable parts of the instrument : it therefore takes 
no current ; the controlling couple is furnished by the torsion of 
a phosphor-bronze strip. The construction of the instrument 
will be understood from Figs. 16 and 17. Fig. 16 shows the 
working parts of the instrument in perspective. The system of 
filed plates, which is in connection with one terminal of the 
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iustnimeut, (Consists of two similar alumiuiuni castingB, each 
having the form of a stout vertical plate from which project ti 
series of equidistant horizontal shelves, the simces between which 
form a number of " cells "^hence the name of the instrument. 
These plates are shown in plan in Fig. 17. They are screwed to 
a strong metal frame which at the top receives the framework 
stip{)orting the movable system. This framework is insulated, as 
shown in Fig, 16, by means of ebonite washers, and is in metallic 
connection with the other terminal of the instrument and with 
the outer case, contact with which is maintained by means of a 
light metal spring shown in the figure and marked " contact 
spring." Arising from 
the lower part of the 
framework are two pillars 
which end in a horizontal 
circular plate supporting 
a " torsion head," which 
consists of a worm-wheel 
geared with a worm (not 
shown), by means of 
which tbemovable system 
may be ad j usted to its zero 
[Ktsition. Interposed be- 
tween the torsion head 
and the ])ho8phor-bronze 
suspending strip is a 
coach -spring which provides 




I piiit 



elastic support, and which is 
intend^ to prevent breakage of the suspension if owing to a sudden 
jerk the siisiiendiug strip should be stretched with a force exceeding 
its normal load. The safety collar shown in the figure in that case 
conies against the perforated circular stop placed immediately 
below it, and prevents any further stretching of the filament. 
Attached to the safety collar is the long vertical spindle which 
carries the series ot movable liorizontal vanes which are tree to 
swing round into the " cells " formed by the fised plates. The con- 
struction of these vanes will be understood by reference to Fig. 17, 
which shows a vane in plan and section, and the relative position 
of the vanes and tixed plates when the pointer is at zero. It will 
be noticed tliat the vanes are stamped with ridges down their middle 
and along each side — an arrangement intended to secure stiffness. 



> 
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Goanectetl with the movable syatein are two vertical strips of 
tinfoil supported by plates of ebonite, which fit into dovetailed 
rectiases in the highest and lowest hxed plate of each set. A thin 
copper wire runs from a small screw in the framework down the 
strip of ebonite, and the tinfoil is pasted over the wire, as shown 
clearly in Pig. 17. 

At its tower end, the vertical spindle carries a perforated metal 
plate which is completely immersei] iu a small oil-vessel, and 
which forms the damping device for rapidly reducing the 
movable system te ite position of equilibrium, the damping vane 
encountering considerable resistance as it moves through the oil. 




^ 



Flo. 18. — Kelviu electric (Milance. 

and BO checking the oscillations which would otherwise persist for 
a long time. 

The range of motion of the movable vanes is limited by two 
wire stops against which the pointer strikes when it passes 
outside the limits of the scale. 

When the instrument is not in use, the movable system may 
be clamped by means of the clamping spring shown iu the figure. 
This spring is a flat strip of metal with a forked end embracing 
the spindle. On tightening the clamping terminal, the forked 
end of the spritig is made to pre^s against a collar mounted on 
the spindle, thereby bodily raising it, and forcing the upper 
conical part of the collar supporting the pointer against a conical 
the lower surface of the supporting frame-work. The 
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movable syBteni ib thus securely clamped, and the 8iiB^>ending 
strip is freed from tension. 

The action of the instrument is as follows: On connecting the 
instrument to a source of e.m.f., the fixed and movable systems 
ac(|uire charges of opposite sign (with the exception of the two 
vorticiil strips of tin-foil, which, being in metallic connection 
with the movable system, acquire charges of the same sign as 
this latter), and owing partly to the unsynimetrical position of the 
movable relatively to the fixed plates in the zero position, partly 
to the presence of the reiielling vertical tin-foO strips, a couple is 
idnced on the needle. One effect due to the strijiH of tin-foil 




portion of which is 



§ 39. Kelvin Electric Balance. 

e Kelvin Electric lialance is primarily intended to be used 
aa an ammeter; it is an electro-dynamic instrument, i.e., its 
action depends on the mutual forces or stresses exerted between 
wires (or coils of wire) conveying currents (§ -J). It is further 
an instrument of the zero type, i.e.. the movable system is 
brought back to its origuial or zero position before a reading is 
taken. The controlling couple is pro\'ided by gravity, a shding 
weight being employed to restore balance. 

The general arrangement of the instrument will be understood 
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from Fig. 18,* which is a jierspective view, with parts ot the 
inBtrument shown eut away bo as to exhibit the conBtructioa 
more clearly. Pig. 19 shows the movable system in plan. 
There are in all six coils in the instrument, four of which are 
fixed and two movable. The movable coils are supported at the 
ends of a heavy compound bar (see Figs. 19 and 20) consisting 
of three bars of copper insulated from each other, and held 
together by means of two heavy metal clamps lined with ebonite 
so as to msulate them from the bars. Across tlie clamps is placed 
a thick strip of brass slotteil at its ends so as to make it adjust- 
able, and from its centre there arises a screwed vertical shank 
fitted with an adjustable nut tor varying the sensitiveness. The 
centre bar of copper connects the two coils, the remaining coil 
ends being in connection with the outer bars. Fixed to the 
middle of each outer bar 
is a horizontal cylinder 
of brass, the greater part 
of which is cut away bo 
as to leave rather less 
than a semi-cyhnder (see 
Figs. 18 and 20). Soldered 
to each aemi-oylinder are 
numerous very fine copier 
wires or lir/amefili, by 
means of which the movable wyatem is flexibly suspended, and 
which form one of the most imi>ortant features of the instrument, 
allowing of very large currents beuig sent into the movable coils 
through a suspension of extreme flexibiUty. The upper ends of 
the ligaments are attached to semi-cylinders supported by two 
heavy brass pillars mounted on the slate base of the instrument. 
Tbeae pillars are provided with bolts and nuts for receiving the 
ends of the conductors leading to the fixed coils. The current 
enters the movable system by one set ot Ugaments, and leaves by 
the other. The connections are such that the current circulates 
ill uppogite directiom around the two movable coils — an arrange- 
ment which renders them aslalic, or not liable to be disturbed 
by any uniform external field. Each movable coil is placed 

■ The ioBtniiDCiit tu wbicb the descriptioD and illnetratiotig refer is a delm-amper* 
balance. The details of coDBtractlon vary ilightl; in lustnunGnta ol diSereut 
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I two fixed coils, oue of which rei>els while the other 
attracts it, there bein;^ a resultant downward force on the left- 
hand moving coil and 
a resultant upward 
force on the right- 
hand one. If tbe 
movable system is 
horizontal (as indi- 
cated by the [minters 
attached to the 
moving scale — Figs. 
18 and 19) with no 
current passing 
through the instru- 
ment, then on sending 
a current through it tbe coils will be deflected. Balance is then 
restored by sliding a weight along the movable scale, the weight 
being sapported by a 
carriage (Pig. 21) ; ~ 

tbe current is deter- 
mined from tbe dis- 
placement of tbe 
weight. The carriage 
and weight are slid 
along the scale by 
means of tbe self- 
releasit]g pendant, 
shown in Fig, '22, 
which fits over a 
guide - rail (seen in 
Fig. 18) and is pro- 
vided with silk cord 
passing through the 
glass case of tbe in- 
strument ; by means 
of the cords, the 
{lendiuit may be pvdied one way 
stability, tbe movable coils 




22. — Helf-releiising pendanl. 



the other. In order to secure 
normally dis[)laced from their 
midway positions between the fixed coils (in which [rasitions 
ibe forces exerted on them are at a minimum), each movable 
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coil being somewhat nearer the repelling fiied coil than the 
Attracting one. 

Provision is made for accurately adjasting the zero position by 
means of a light slotted metal flag projecting from one of the 
clamps which hold together the copper bars tsee Figs. 18 and 19), 
By means of a lever arranged underneath the base of the instru- 
nieut, a vertical pin which passes freely throagh the slot in the 
flag may be moved one way or the other, and so the flag itself 
displaced, the centre of mass of the iinspended system being 
correspondingly displaced one way or the other. Care must be 
taken, after displacing the flag, to move the pin quite clear of it. 

One adi-antage of a zero electro-dynamic instrument such as 
the Kelvin Balance is that it obeys a definite law. The deflecting 
couple acting on the movable system is proportional to the force 
on either movable coil. This force is proportional to the product 
of the current in the coil into the fielii in which the coil ia placed. 
Since, however, the field itself is produced by the fixed coils, 
which carry the same current as the movable ones, it follows that 
the deflecting couple varies as the square of the current. The 
balancing or controlling couple brought into play by the dis- 
placement of the weight varies directly as the displacement. 
Hence for every jiosition of balance, we must have 
square of current <x displacement of weight 
or current cc v'displacemeiit, 
i.e., current = constant x s^displacement. 

The displacement of the weight is read off on the finely divided 
movable scale, aud on multiplying the square root of this by a 
definite constant {which is, for the sake of convenience, arranged 
to have some simple value — such as I, J or Jt, the corresponding 
current is obtained. For the sake of greater convenience, n fixed 
or inspectional scale is provided, arranged immetUately behind 
the movable scale, and divided so that the numbers corresponding 
to the consecutive divisions are proportional to the square roots 
of the numbers along the equally divided movable scale. Rough 
values of the square roots and currents may thus be obtained by 
inspection, without reference to the tables which are provided 
with each instrument. 

In order to extend the range of accurate measurement, each 
instrument is provided with several sliding weighta and a corre- 
sponding set of counterpoise weights, the heavier weights being 
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used when meftsuring larger currents. The counterpoise weights 
are cylindrica!, and are fitted with croBs-pins which pass through 
the bottom of the triangular trough (see Figs. 18 and 19) 
intended to receive them, a perfectly definite position of the 
coiinterpoiffe in the trough being thereby secured — the arrange- 
ment forming a "geometrical clamp." A similar " geometrical 
clamp" is employed between the sliding carriage and the weight 
supported by it (see Fig. 21}, the "clamp" consisting of two 
conical pins in the carriage, and a hole and slot in the weight. 

S 40. Hoving Coil Instniments. 

iThe favourite switchboard type of instrument for continuous 
rrents is the " moving coil " tyjre. These instruments may be 




Fig. as.— Weston 



constructed either as ammeters or as voltmeters. They form 
simple modifications of the moving coil galvanometer, originally 
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davised by Lord Kelvin (who used a moving coil in his " syjiiiou 
recorder "^an iiistjnimeut for recording the signals iransinitted 
through a submarine cable), and adapted for laboratory use by 
Deprez and D'Arsonval, 

The construction of the instrument will be readily understood 
from Figs. 28 and 24, Fig. 23 being a perspective view of the 
instrument aa it appears when taken out of its case. A per- 
manent steel 
magnet, whose 
length ia great 
in comparison 
with its cross- 
section in order 
to secure con- 
stancy (g 13), is 
fitted with soft 
iron pole-pieces ; 
these are bored 
out to receive a 
solid cylindrical 
core of soft iron, 
of diameter less 
than the bore of 
the {Kile -pieces, 
which ia sup- 
ported by 11 brass 
plate screwed 
" i - - I ■-... -* i«i"(> across the pole- 

F.G. 24,^Deli.il9 of Wt-slon moving coil iMstrumeot. P>««S. Aq an- 
nular gap is thus 
foinned around the core, and in this gap is pivoted a coil of 
fine silk-covered copper wire wound on a light aluminium 
frame, the frame causing the instrument to be " dead-beat " by 
powerfully damping the motion, owing to the strong currents 
induced in the frame as it moves across the field. Cemented 
to each end of the moving coil are aluminium plates which 
carry the pivots and the attachments (or the bair-springs. 
^ese latter serve the double purpose of providing the neces- 
controlling couple and leatling the cturent into and out 
Recoil. The details of the method of nttacbing the bair-spring 
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will be understood trora Fig. 24, As it ia eawential to have 
the coil accurately balanced, in order that the coutrol may 
be a pure spring control and unatTected by gravity, a special 
balancing cross is pro\'ided, one arm of which carries the pointer, 
while its prolongation on the other side supports a small screwed 
shank ha^Hug a counterpoise (a drop of solder) at its end, and 
fitted with an adjustable nut. The remaining two arms consist 
of screwed shanks, one of which carries a balancing nut. On the 
top of the balancing cross is placed a small bracket, to one end of 
which is soldered the inner end of the phosphor-bronze hair- 
spring, while to the other end is soldered one end of the coil. 
The balancing cross and bracket are secured to the spindle by 
means of a small nut, beyond which projects the pivot ; the 
latter fits into a jewelled bearing at the end of a screw which 
passes through a brass plate supported by two brass pillars 
arising from the pole-pieces, but insulated from them by means 
of ebonite washers. The outer end of the hair-spring is soldered 
to an arm projecting from a circular slotted plate (marked " zero 
adjustment plate" in Fig. 23), whose position may be varied for 
the purpose of accurately adjusting the zero. The diametrically 
opposite arm of this plate is connected to one of the instrument 
terminals. Similar arrangements are provided at the other end 
of the coil, except that there is no balancing cross. In order to 
prevent creeping of the zero, the two springs are coiled in oppo- 
site directions, so that when the coil is detiected, one spring is 
coiled up and the other uncoiled. 



S 41. Moving Coil Voltmeters. 

If the instrument is intended to be used as a col I muter, it is, as 
shown in Fig. 25 (n) , connected in series with a very high resistance 
consisting of some alloy having a low temperature coefficient 
isnch us German silver, platinoid, "eureka," coustantan, or 
mangauin), so as to render the total resistance of the instrument 
nearly iudei)endent of temperature ; otherwise, a change of tem- 
[leratiire only, without any change of p.d, across the instrument 
terminals, would affect the reading. At first sight, it might for 
this reason appear advisable to wind the moving coil itself with 
some alloy having a low temperature coefficient. This, however, 
is found to he inconvenient, as low temperature coefficient is 
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always tis&ociated with high resistinty. Hence, in order to 
prevent excessh'e heating of the coil, a much larger size of wire 
would have to he used than when the coil is of copper. An 
increase in the thickness of the wire would, however, necessitate 
either an increase of gap length, with a corresponding decrease 
of field intensity, or a reduction in the numher of turns in the 
coil without any change of gap length. Either of these changes 
would reduce the sensitiveness of the instmment. It is for this 
' reason that the moving coil itself is wound with «>pper wire. 



b. 



i 42. Moving-Coil Ammeterg. 

In a mo^nng-coil mnviftcr, the moving coil is joined in series 
with a resistance, and is then connected aeroaa a suitable low 
resistance which conveys the main current, as shown in Fig, 25 (i). 
The error due to temperature changes, which may he made quite 
negligible in the case of voltmeters, 
presents a serious difficulty in 
ammeters. If the ammeter shunt 
were constructed of copper, and the 
moving coil connected directly across 
it, without the use of any series 
resistance, the reading would remain 
correct at all temperatures provided 
the monng coil and the shunt could 
alwayti he niaiutaiiied at the same 
temjierature. Since, however, it is in 
must cases impossible to secure this 
condition, the temperature error will 
not be eliminated. Hence it is safer 
to make the shunt of an alloy with a 
small temiierature coeEBcient, so as 
to render the p.d. across the shunt 
practically constant at all temperatures for a given current, and 
to connect in series with the moving coil as large a resistauce of 
negligible temperature coefficient as possible, in order to reduce 
the joint temperature coefficient of the coil and its series resist- 
ance to the lowest possible value. On the other band, the resist- 
ance of the shunt should be kept as low as possible in order 
(1) that the power lost in it may not be excessive, and (2) that 
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the shunt iimy not Vie of inconveuieutly large liimenaimis luid 
expeuHive. In practice, the series reBistance is from 1 to 4 
times that of the moving coil itself (which ranges from 1 to 
3 ohms), while the current taken by the moving coil is from 'Oi 
to •! ampere. 

An extremely ingenious compensating device for ammeters has 
beeu invented by Mr. A. Campbell.* This is represented dia- 
grammatically in Fig. 26. The ammeter shunt has a negligible 
temperature coefficient, while the Wheatstone's bridge connected 
across it consists partly of copper, and partly of a material having 
a negligible temperature coefficient. The moving coil occupies 
the galvanometer branch of tlie bridge. The bridge is, of course. 



the out- of -balance 




and the moving coil 
current. When a rise of tem- 
perature takes place, the resist- 
ance of the moving coil increases; 
but at the same time, owing to 
the increase of resistance in the 
opposite copper arms of the 
bridge, which are of higher 
resistance than the high-resis- 
tivity arms, the out-o[- balance 
p.d. across the moving coil rises, 
and by properly proportioning the resistances of the various 
branches it is possible to arrange matters so that the rise of 
p.d. across the moving coil is proportional to its increase of 
resistance, and hence that the current flowing through it remains 
unaffected by temperature changes. 

The shunts used in connection with ammeters generally con- 

I sist, as shown in fig. '25 {li), of a number of thin plates of a 

I high-resiativity alloy (manganin in most cases), held between two 

massive blocks of copper or gunmetal, which are grooved to 
receive them, and to which they are soldered. The shunts 
should he fixed with the plates vertical, so as to maintain good 

' ventilation. When the current to be measured does not exceed 

about 100 amperes, the shunts are frequently fixed at the back 
of the instrument ease itself, rendering the instrument self- 

^H^^cHilained. 

■ilK*^Btead of a special shunt, a length (about 5 feet) of copper 

^^^^b Jountal o/the Jittituliun a/ Jili-etrieal Engiiireri. vol. kxxv., p. 197 (11« 
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eaodnetorloniUBg put of be mftin drenit is somedmes made ose 
nd eoDTOient in the ease of switchboard 
The toB^enitan enqr in this Mse may. however, 
be eonndaaUe. 



f 43. Technical Data of MoTing-Coil InstminentB. 

The air-gap field in aMving-oot) instminenta generall; varies 
from aboat 600 to IJOOO, •Ilboogh in some exceptiooal cases it 
may reach a vsloe of 3,000. In order to obtain so high a value 
of the gap indoetion. the cioes-section of the magnets most be 
made large in comparison with the polar area ; special pole-pieces 
are in this case dispensed with, the tapered ends of the magnets 
themselves forming the polar sorfaces. Intense gap fields are 
mostly nsed in inBtmmenbs provided with ^'eiy long pointers, and 
in recording instruments ($ 471 in which the pointer carries a 
pen, aod in which, in order to redaoe the frictional error caused 
by the pen. it is desirable to use a powerful defecting torque. 

The current taken by a moviag-coi) voltmeter is of the order 
of '015 ampere, while tJie drop of potential over the shunt of an 
ammeter varies from '05 to '1 volt. 



S 44. Soft Iron Instruments. 

lu cases where a high degree of accuracy is not of iniportaDce, 
" soft iron " electro- magnetic instruments may be used. Of these 
there ure immerrjus types in esistence. The general principle on 
which they are based is that n mass of soft irou if placed in a 
magnetic tield which is not uniform tends to move from weak to 
Nti-ong regions of the field, or tends to assume a ixisition corre- 
tf|x>iiding to a uiuximum flux through it. The actual arrangement 
may consist either of a coil which sucks in a movable core, or of 
a coil with two cores, one fixed and the other movable, the function 
of the fixed core being to modify the field due to the coil in such 
a manner as to produce the necessary gnidieut of field intensity 
in the direction of motion of the movable core. 

Ab an example of a soft iron instrument, we may consider the 
0-K type manufactured by Messrs. Nalder Bros, and Thompson, 
Ltd. The essential parts of this instrument are shown in 
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[. 27. A wire of soft iron ia fixed against tbe inner surface of 
the bobbin on which the coil is wound, while the movable core 
conaista of a tiny bar of soft iron supported by a spindle moving 
in jewelled bearings. The fixed wire produces a local weakening 
of the field, and tlie movable core is diaptaeed towards tlie atronger 
regions of the field* against the action of a small counterweight 
(shown in Fig. 28) which furnishes the gravity control. Tbe 





Fm. 3M.— DeiailB of sott iron instru- 
ment, ehowtng nir ilninpiDg 'leiice. 

fixed and movable cores extend the entire length of the coil. 

Outside the coil, the spindle supporting the movable core is fitted 

at its front end, as shown in Fig. 28, with a metal disc which 

oirries (1) the pointer, (2) the counterweight, and (3) the piston 

I of the air dash-pot. This piston is in the form of a light square 

' box open inwards, and moving with very little clearance within 

an annular channel of square cross -section. This air damping 

device is very effective, and has been adopted very generally by 

^^^ inBtriunent makers. 

^^H[ In order that a measuring instriunent may not affect the 
^Kadsting conditions of a circuit, and that it may not absorb an 
excessive amount of power, its resistance must have a suitable 
value. The condition to be fulfilled by a voltmeter is in this 
* An nllLTnative metliixl of rcgnriliiig llic iiinlter in n^ follows :— The (xiil 
msgnelises ihc two cores in thesame diractiou, and hence, owing l« the "repulsion" 
between tlie like nin^clii; [Kites Nt each end of (he coil, the moTable core <s dHroD 
HWAj from the fixed one. 



S 45. General ConditionB to be Fulfilled hy 
AxQtneterg and Voltmeters. 
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respect of an opposite nalore lo that required of an ammeter. If 

a Tolbneler ia oHuwcted aonas aaj two points of a circoit, and 

it the mefe £tet ol eooneetiiig the voltmeter is nnt to affect the 

Tslne of the Pl<L wfaieh preTioaaly existed between the two points, 

the mlbDetO' most have a reeistance so kigli that the small 

ameot taken by it does ao4 materiallT alter the distribution of 

the p.d.*s in the vmrioas parts of the circuit. Again, since the 

V* 
power taken by a voltmeter at its maximnm reading is — ' where 

V is the maximum reading and r the resistance of the instrument, 
it foUoWB that r mttst be as hi^h as possible in order that the 
power taken by the instnuuent may be small. From both points 
of view, therefore^main tens nee of the originally existing con- 
ditions in the circuit, and smallne&s of power absorbed — it is 
desirable to moke the resistance of a voltmeter circuit ns high as 
possible. In an ammeter, on the other hand, the conditions are 
reversed. For if the introduction of an ammeter into a circuit 
is to leave the originally existing current unaltered, it is obvious 
that the ammeter resistance must be negligible in comparison with 
that of the rest of the circuit, and hence must be made as lorr as 
possible. Similarly, since the power absorbetl at the maximum 
reading i of an ammeter of resistance r is fi', r must be made 
imall in order to keep down the power taken by the instrument. 
Hence ammeters should hnve as Urn- a resistance as practicable. 

i 46. Illuminated Dial and Edgewise Instruments. 

Instruments intended for switchboard use should have a large, 
boldly marked scale and conspicuous {minter, so as to enable 
them to be easily read from any part of the engine-room. Au 
arrangement frequently used for this purpose is that of an iUutni- 
valcd dial or scale. This is shown in Fig. 29. The scale is of 
opal glass, and is strongly illuminated from behind by means of 
one or more incandescent lamps, mirrors being sometimes used 
to increase the illumination and render it more uniform. The 
black pointer of the instrument stands out strongly against the 
bright background of the scale, and the instrument is easily read 
from a considerable distance. 

Where economy of space is of great iin(xirtnnce, and the switch- 
board dimensions have to be kept as small as possible, the edfificiise 
type of instrument is employed. In instruments of ordinai-y 
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8*CK VIEW Of IHSTflUMENT. 
Fio. 29. — Showing smingemeiit of illuniLnuteii scale. 

pointer ia bent afc right angles, so that as the pointer movea its 
l»ent end sweeps out a cylindrical 
surface. The .scale of the inHtru- 
ment is accordingly made cylin 
drieal, the axiB of the cylinder 
coinciding with the axis of rota- 
tion of the movahle part 
the instrument. The general 
arrangement of an instr 
of this type will be understood 
from Fig. 30, and since the flal 
instrument case stands out al 
right augleH to the plane of the 
switchboard instead of lying flat 
against it, it will readily be seen 
tliat a large number of such 
instruments may be crowded 




I mstrumeni 

H^kt In some 
^^^b earrent 



nto a comparatively small space. 

§ 47. Recording Instruments. 
In some cases, a continuum record of the fluctuations in the p.d. 
earrent ia ret^uired, and for this purpose recirdiiit/ instruments 
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are employed. The pointer of the iDStnimeDt cariies a small 
reeervoir pen whose tubular point presses lightly against a sheet 
of pft[)er driven at a uniform rate by clockwork in a direction at 
right angles to the 
direction of motion 
of the pen. The 
genera! arrangement 
of the instrument 
and details of one 
form of pen will be 
understood from 
Fig. 31, which shows 
an instrument by 
Messrs. Elliott 
Brothers. The main 
trouble in connection 
with such instru- 
ments is the friction 
between the pen and 
paper, and although 
this may be made small, it is always liable to interfere with the 
accuracy of the instrument. For this reason, it is advisable 
to UBe powerful deflecting and controlling torques, so as to render 
the frictional torque due to the pen insigniticant in comparieon 
with them. 




Flo. 31.— Reoonliti 



8 48. Relative Merits and Prices of different types 
of Instruments. 

The electrostatic type of instrument forms the ideal voltmeter. 
It takes Qo current and hence wastes no power ; it is practically 
quite free from temjrerature errors ; and an additional advantage 
is that it may be used on alternating as well as on continuous 
current circuits. Tiie only disadvantage of the instrument as 
compared with other types is its high price. An electrostatic 
voltmeter coats from £8 to £12. 

Moving-coil instruments, which cost from £3 10s. to £15, 
depending on the range, size of scale, and quality of workman- 
ship, are at present more widely employed on switch-boards 
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any other type. They have a uniformly divided scale, 
are dead-beat in their iDdicatione, aud are free from the 
hysteresis error which affecta soft iron instruments. 

Soft iron instruments cost from ±'1 upwards, and are the 
cheapest class of instrument obtainable. They are extensively 
used in all cases where low first coat is an important conwidera- 
tion, and where a high degree of accuracy is nttt desired — as in 
the case of small motors owned or hired by private consumers, 
on private lighting or power switchboards, Ac. 

Electro-dynamic instruments are exiiensive, and are, gene- 
rally speaking, of more importance in connection with alter- 
nating than with continuous currents. In connection with the 
latter, they are chiefly used as standard instruments. The 
best known and most important type of this class of instru- 
ment is the Kelvin Balance. The usual type of this instrument 
coats £30. 



I 49. Limited Scale Voltmeters. 



Switchboard voltmeters are generally required to give readings 
with a high degree of accuracy over a limited range only, since 
the p.d. at a generating station fluctuates only between narrow 
limits. In order to allow of greater ease aud accuracy in taking 
the readings, the scale of such instruments is sometimes confined 
to the limits required, and the divisions can consequently be made 
large and bold. This end may l>e attained by using comparatively 
weak springs in the instruments, aud by having them " set up " 
or wound up to start with, the pointer being pressed against a 
stop, so that the deflecting couple is unable to overcome the 
control of the spring until the p.d. reaches a certain minimum 
value, beyond which the pointer will begin to move across the 
scale ; owing to the weakness of the springs, the displacement of 
the pointer corresponding to a given percentage change of p.d. 
will be much larger than in instruments of ordinary construction. 
Although such instrumeTits of limited range are easy to read, 
their accuracy is not greatly superior to that of instruments 
which start reading at zero, owing to the fact that the errors of 
the instrument are magnified in about the same ratio as its scale 
(U visions. 
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f 50- KaUmann^B Narrow Raage Voltmeter- 

a extrwaety in^nioiis and Bunple arrangement, which com- 
8 the ftdviinlages of the " set-up " or limited scale voltmeters 
with H much higher degree of accuracy than is possessed by these 
latter instruments, has recently been devised by M. Kallmann," 
It dei»enda on ihe use of a special type of resistance, consisting 
of tine iron wire spirals contained in a glass bulb filled with 
liydrtipeu; such resistances are manufactured in large numbers 
for use in connection with Nernst lamps (§ 178). The peculiarity 
of thi» form of resistance is that, within certain limits of p.d., the 
resistance increases in almost direct proportion to the p.d., so 
that the curreut is, within the limits mentioned, nearly indepen- 
dent of the p.d. This result is due partly to the high temperature 
coefficient of iron, and jiartly to the very rapid increase of 
temperatui-e with current when the current exceeds a certain 
value. The spirals have to be enclosed in glass bulbs filled with 
hydrogen in order to prevent their destruction by oxidation, as 
under normal conditions they are run at a dull-red heat. It such 
a variable resistance be connected in series with an ordinary 
resistance having a negligible temperature coefficient, and if a 
variable p.d. be applied to the extreme terminals, then it will be 
found that the increase of current with rise of p.d. is, within 
certain limits of p.d.. very slight, so that the current may be 
considered ap)>roximately constant. It is evident that the p.d. 
across the constant resistance will under these conditions also 
remain approximately constant, while that across the variable 
resistance will be highly variable. Such a resistance will, in 
fact, act as an automatic reijidaUir (it is used as such in the 
Nernst lamp), and maintain an approximately constant current 
in, and approximately constant p.d. across, a constant resistance 
connected in series with it. The variations in the p.d. will be 
almost entirely absorbed by the variable resistance. 

If, therefore, a low-reading voltmeter of high resistance were 
connected across the variable resistance, its readings would 
indicate the fluctuations in the total p.d. with a high degree of 
accuracy, and its scale could be marked so as to read values of 
the total p.d. Unfortunately this simple arrangement, in order 



|H the total p.d 
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to \>e effective, would either require a low-reaiHng voltmeter of 
aViiiormally high resistance, or else an abnormally large current 
through the series arrangement of constant and variable 
resistance ; since otherwise the shunting effect due to the 
voltmeter would very materially reduce the regulator action of 
the variable resistance, thereby reducing the accuracy of the 
measurement. For this reason, the AMieatatone'fi Viridge arrange- 
ment shown in Fig, S2 is preferable, Ti and Tj are the extreme 
terminals or points between which the p.d. is to be measured. 
The arms of the bridge are so proportioned that when the p.d. 
> T] T» has its normal value the bridge is balanced, and 




there is no current through the voltmeter. The latter may 
conveniently l>e a moving-coil mihi-voltmeter with a zero at the 
centre of its scale. This zero would be marked with the normal 
value of the voltage. An increase of voltage would cause a rise 
of p.d. across the variable arms of the bridge, upsetting the 
balance and causing a deflection of the instrument one way, while 
a drop in the voltage would decrease the p.d. across the variable 
arms and cause a deflection the other way. Each out-of-balance 
current corresponding to a definite value of the total p.d., it is 
evident that the scale of the milli -voltmeter could be marked to 
read values of this total p.d., and the whole would form a "limited 
scale" voltmeter of extreme sensitiveness. Numerous modifica- 
tions of this method have been successfully used in practice by 
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its inventor. Thus, the milli-voltmeter may be replaced by a 
relay which closes one or other of two circuits containing eitiier 
lamps of different colours or bells of different tone, so that by 
means of a visual or acoustic signal the switchboard attendant is 
apprised of the fact that the voltage is either below a certain pre- 
determined minimum limit or above a maximum one. 



CHAPTER V. 

S SI. Calibration o[ animelorn and volliiiL'lera -5 S2. U»e of cupiicr voltamtter 
for calibrating aniiiielurs — ^ S3, PriiidliU of pDtciiliumetec nielhod ^ 
554. Crorapton ptMoiitioiiieler — § SB. CBlihration of voltmeturs ami ammeter* 
by potealiometer method— 5 M. Klsctrlc supjily meters — § 67. Keason 
UatmfBCtarlne Co.'s mel«r— $ SS. Chamberlam anil Hookham meter — 
5 89. Ferranli meter— § 80, Atun clock meter— § 61. Pricea of electiic supply 



I 51. Calibration of Ammeters and VoUmeters. 

One of the Biuipleet ami most couvenient methotls of 
" cutibrating " an ammeter or voltmeter, i.e., of ascertaiuiiig 
the relation connecting its scale readings with the true values 
of the current or p.d., eonsists in comparing its readings with 
those of some standard inatrumeut which may be taken as 
correct. As suitable standards, we may mention Lord Kelvin's 
multicellular voltmetefB and current balances (g§ 38 and 39), or 
a liigh-claaa moving-coil inatriiment (§ 40). In the case of 
ammeters, the instrument under test is connected in serU-g with 
the standard,* so that the same current Hows through both, and 
a double set of readings (instrument and standard) is taken at 
regular intervals along the scale of the instrument. In the case 
of voltmeters, the instrument under test and the standard are 
joined in parallel, so as to obtain the same p.d. across each, and 
as before a double set of readings ts obtained. 

From the two sets of readings the dilTerences between the 
scale readings of the instrument and the true readings are easily 
obtained. 'I'his difference will in general vary at different parts 
of the scale. If « be the scale reading, and t the true reading or 
correct value (as given by standard instrument) corresponding to 
it, and if i; represent the difference between the two, so that 
! = « + <■, then (■ may be termed the correction at the part of the 
scale considered, and may obviously be positive or negative. 

* Care uiubI, of course, be taken to arrimge the ii 
affect each other. If. toreiample, l>o(h intitriiment 
they ahould be placeil aeveral feet apart. 
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Hmvv^ foood die nlaee ol e from oar dooble set of readings, 

to may given Bcale rMdin^. For the sake of convenience, it is 
adrisable to make tbe vntioal or c-scale much larger than the 
horuontal or c-seale. 

■ i 53. Use of Copper Voltameter for Calibrating 
B Ammeters. 

r A method of calibnilioii applicable to ammeters which doea 
not iuFoIve the use of any standard instrument is that of the 
copper voltameter. This \-oltameter has formed the subject of 
numerous careful researches, and the conditions which must be 
complied with in order to secnre reliable results with it are now 
weU established. 

The solution is prepared by dissolving pare re-crystallised 
copper salphate in ordinary tap-water, the amount of water 
being such as to give a density lying between I'lS and 1-18. To 
this solution is added 1 per cent (by volume) of strong sulphuric 
acid. Each cathode plate is arranged between two anode plates, - 
the distance apart of the cathode and anode on either side of it 
being about half an inch. In calculating the current from the 
amount of oopi>er de(iosited, the following values of the apparent 
electro -chemical eiiuivalent of copier* for various current 
densities at the cathode may be used:— 
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If the current density exceeds '1 amp. / sq. in., the depotiit is 
un»ati» factory, and does not adhere tirmly to the plate. 

The calibration of Lord Kelvin's cnrrent balances is carried 
out by this method, which is particularly applicable to instni- 
meuts obeying a definite law. Where there is no simple relation 
connecting the deflection with the current, the method is uot 
so convenient, as a single experiment enables us to obtain the 
correction at one part of the scale only. 

S 53. Principle of Potentiometer Method. 

The principle of this important method is the fact that in any 
circuit conveying a steady current the drop of potential occurring 
in any part ot the circuit is proportional to the resistance of that 
part. The voltage between two (variable) points in such a 
circuit may be adjusted as desired by selecting the positions of 
the points so as to include more or less resistance between them. 
Let ua, tor example, consider the case of a cu'cuit in which there 
ifl a steady current of "01 ampere. If we suppose that part of 
the circuit consists of a set of exactly equal resistances, each of 
10 ohms, joined in series, then the drop of potential over each of 
these resistances will amount to 10 X '01 = '1 volt. We may 
thus obtain voltages of "1, "2, -3, &e., of a volt, by taking the 
•terminals of a single, or of two, three, &c., of our equal resist- 
ances in series. This gives us a sort of " volt scale," each 
division of which represents "1 volt. For purposes of exact 
measurement, however, it is essential to have a more minute 
sub-tiivision of our volt scale. This may be readily provided by 
including in our circuit a slide-wire of uniform diameter, so that 
the drop of potential over any part of it is jjroportional to the 
length ot that part. Let a length of this wire be chosen such 
that its resistance is exactly equal to that of one of our set of 
coils of equal resistance, and let this length be provided with a 
scale divided into 100 equal parts. Let us further suppose that 
by the aid of a slider contact may be established with any point 
of the wire, and so any desired fraction ot its length be included 
in the part ot the circuit across which the desired voltage is to 
be obtained. It is now evident that we can obtain any voltage 
from the maximum corresponding to the entire set ot coils and 
slide-wire in series, down to a voltage represented by one 
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hiiiidreiUh part of the wire— i.e., l"? t™j = '001 volt— by steps 
of "OOl volt at a time ; while by estimating tenths ol a division 
of the wire, the voltage may be read to '0001 volt. 

The set of coils of equal reBistanee are termed the potentio- 
meter coils, and the slide wire the potentiometer wire. Taken 
ther, they constitute a pot'^nliomeler. 
potentiometer is thus simply n "volt scale," capable of 
fumiahing us with accurately known voltages. We have next 
to consider how such a volt scale may be applied to the 
measureinent of unknown voltages. 

The measurement of an unknown voltage by the potentio- 
meter method consists in finding a known voltage on the 
potentiometer which is exactly 
I ut»M.. <r.L equal to the unknown voltage. 

I 1 1 I The measurement therefore 

I ^ wiiirtiowiit ciKuiT. I resolves itself into ascer- 

taining whether two voltages 
"«"" —belonging to two distinct cir- 
cuits—are equal or not. This 

' is easily effected as follows : — 

Fm. 33.— To lUuBtrftte pnnciple ot t , ■ ti- «« r, n 

l«tenitom«w mefhod. ^et m Fig. 38 P, P, repre- 

sent a given portion ot the 
potentiometer circuit, while Xi and Xg are two (wiiits belonging 
to some other circuit, and let it be required to find whether the 
voltages across Pi Pa and Xj Xa are equal. The first step consists 
in ascertaining which point of each pair is at the higher potential. 
Let us suppose ihat P| is at a higher potential than I'a, and Xi 
at a higher potential than X^. I'l is then connected to Xi, and 
so Pi and Xi are reduced to the same i>otenlial. If now the p.d. 
across Xi Xg is e<)ual to that across Pi Pa, then Pa will be at the 
same potential as Xj. Hence Pa may be connectetl to Xj without 
causiug any current to flow between them. In order to ascertain 
the equality in the potentials ot I'm and Xj, a galvanometer is 
connected across the two points as shown. If Pa is at a higher 
potential than X„ a current will flow from Pj to Xa ; but if Pa is 
at a lower potential than X,, the current will flow in the opposite 
direction. The measurement consists in adjusting the p.d. 
across Pi Pj until it is found to balance the unknown p.d, or 
e.m.f. between Xi and X,. 
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In order that the potential drop over each coil of the potentio- 
meter may remain constant, the current muat be nmintuined at 
a constant value. For this reason, a secondary cell is used as 
the source of current, as such a cell is capable of supjjlyiug a 
current which will remain practically constant over considerable 
periods. 

It is evident that the first step in using the potentiometer 
is to adjust the current with a high degree of accuracy to the 
value requii'ed. Thus in the case considered above, in which 
eacfi potentiometer coil has a resistance of 10 ohms, the current 
must be "01 ampere. At first sight, the simplest plan would 
appear to be that of including a suitable ammeter iu the poten- 
tiometer circuit. Even the best ammeter, however, could not be 
read with a degree of accuracy comparable with that which may 
be attained in testing the equality of the p.d.'a ucroas P| Pg 
and Xi X, in Fig, 33. The accuracy of the potentiometer 
measurement would thus he limited by the accuracy of the 
ammeter included iu its circuit. In order to avoid this dis- 
advantage, the adjustment of the current is carried out by a 
different method, as follows. A standard cell — such as a Clark 
cell— whose e.m.f, is known with a high degree of accuracy," 
is connected between the points Xi Xj, and the resistance between 
P, P, is arranged so that if the required current were flowing in 
the potentiometer circuit the drop of potential over Pi P9 would 
equal the e.m.f. of the standard cell. The current is next 
adjusted so that the drop over Pi Pi equals the e.m.f. of the 
standard cell. Iu the ease of a Clark cell at 15° C, e.g.. whose 
e.m.f. is 1"434 volts, and potentiometer coils of 10 ohms resis- 
tance each, the resistance between Pi P, would be made 143'4 ohms 
—i.e., it would consist of 14 whole coils and 84 scale 
divisions of the slide-wire, as with this resistance between Pi P, 
and a current of "01 ampere the p.d. across P, P, would he 
1-494 volts. 

i 54. Crompton Potentiometer. 
EOne of the best known forms of potentiometer is the Crompton 
tentiometer, the connections of which are shown in Fig. 34. 
There are 14 potentiometer coils and a slide- wire (to 
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correspoud to the e.ui.£. of 1'434 volts of a Clark cell). In 
addition to theae, a set of resistance coils for rough adjustment 




Fig. 34. — Connections of Cronj[i 



of the current, and a continuously variable resistance (con- 
BiBting of a bare wire wound in a spiral groove on the surface of 
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— Detaiia of Crompton pol 



an ebonite cylinder) for fine adjustment are provided. Contact 
with the slide-wire is obtained by means of a slider which 
bridges across the potentiometer wire and a second wire, marked 
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"contact wire" in Fig. 34, stretched parallel to it. In order 
to miuiniiae the wear of the slide-wire as tniicli as possible, this 
wire is made of a aickel-steel alloy (" nickelin"), a material 
combining low temperature coefficient of reaiataiice with great 
mechanical hardness. The other coils are made of the same 
material, are silk-covered, and wound on small boxwood bobbins 
arranged in a circle as shown. The method of fixing the slide- 
wire and details of the euiiatructiou of the slider are shown in 
Fig, 35. The slider is mounted on a divided carriage formed by 
two cross-heads attached to the ends of a flat steel band passing 
over two pulleys, one at each end of the instrument base-board. 
By turnuig either pulley, the slider may be moved one way or 
the other. The slider itself consists of a couple of flat spriags 
fitted with short lengths of silver wire along the end portions of 
their inner surfaces, the cylindrical surfaces of the silver wires 
bearing on the slide and contact wires. 

The terminals Ti Tj in Fig- 34 corresixtnd to the points Xi Xa 
in the diagram of Fig. 33. The galvanometer key, it will be 
noticed, is of special construction. If it is pressed only fai- 
enough to close the first contact, a sufficient amount of resistance 
is included to prevent an eKceasive current from passing through 
the galvanometer. If the deflection is very small, the key is 
pressed further, until the second contact is reached and tlie first 
section of the resistance short-circuited. Should the deflection 
be still inconveniently small, the key is pressed hard down, aU 
the resistance being thereby short-circnited. 

In order to save time when a number of measurements have to 
be made in succession, the points Ti Tj are connected through a 
multiple-contact switch to a number of pairs of terminals, so that 
the [jassage from one pair of terminals to the next is rapidly 
effected by simply turning the multiple-eon tact switch. 

The first step in using the potentiometer consists in standard- 
ieing it — i.e., in adjusting the current to the correct value — by 
means of a standard cell, in the manner explained in the latter part 
of 5 53. 

S 56. Calibration of VoltmeterB aad Ammeters 
by Potentiometer Method. 

By means of the potentiometer, we can directly measure 
voltages up to about 1*5 volts. But the range of measurement 

p2 
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may be readily extended to very much higher voltagea 
by the simple expedient of subdividing tbe unknown voltage 
by means of a suitable resistance, and metisuriiig a known 
fraction of it on the potentiometer. Suppose, for example, that 
tbe unkuown voltage does not exceed 600. The voltage which we 

V5 
600 
of the unknown voltage. If, therefore, we apply our unknown 
vultags to a resistance of, say, 40,000 ohms, subdivided, as shown 
in Fig. 86, bo that the resist- 
I »..»«.. I ■"*** "f ^"^ section, Xi Xa, ia 

only 100 ohms, or jfeth of 
the total, then it is evident 
uylA*/^/yv^\\^^/vvw^A^VvWV^M ^"-^ ^^^ p.d,acro6s this section 
tltx p* will also be only ^^th of 

the total unknown p.d. But 
this fraction of the total p.d. 
rw, 86.— MBmuremeni o( high Toltnge bj jg within the range of direct 
potentiomeler, , " , .■ 

measurement ou the potentio- 
meter. A subdividing resistance for use with the potentiometer 
is termed a n-H-lnix, and for tbe sake of convenience several 
jtointti of suMirision are prodded, corresponding to different 
fractions of the total resistance. In calibrating a voltmeter, tbe 
vult-box is connected in parallel with the voltmeter. 

The measurement of currents, and tbe calibration of ammeters, 
are readily effected by introducing a known standard resistance 
into the circuit, and measuring the p.d. across it by means of the 
potentiometer. If the current does not exceed 50 amjieres, for 

example, a standard resistance of — = '03 ohm would Ijc suitable. 
50 

kSuch resistances take various forms, according to the magnitude of 
the current to be dealt with. For small currents (up to about 10 
amjwres) spirals of raanganin wire are used ; while for larger cur- 
rents, wide strips of tbe same metal suitably mounted are commonly 
employed, several strips being connected in parallel If the current is 
"Try large. 






S 56. Electric Supply Ueters. 

: tbe measurement of the total amount of energy supplied 
3DBUmer, instruments generally known as supply meters, or 
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I Hunply, are used. Let Vi. Va, Vs, Ac, and r'l, fj, I'a, ikc, 
res|)ectively stand for the p.d-'s and currents during the succes- 
sive time intervdls (i, (a, ((,. &c., respectively. The total energy 
supplied to the consumer is 

E = V, i, 1, + V, i. (, + V, i, (, + 

An instruiuent which measures the sura of all such expressions 
as V, i. /., and whose reading therefore depends on the voltage as 
well as on the current during any time interval, is termed au 
enerijy meter, watt-lintir meter, or integratinii wathneter. Electric 
energy is generally supplied at an approximately constant p.d., 
so that if we neglect fluctuations in the p.d., and assume that it 
remains constant at a value V corresponding to its mean value 
the expression for the energy may be written 

NE = V (i, (, + i« (fl + is (a +) 
Ad instrument whose reading depends simply on the expres- 
oion within the brackets — which reiiresents the total electric 
quantity supplied to the consumer— is termed a quantity meter, 
coutomh-meter, or integrating ammeter. Such a meter takes no 
account of fluctuations in the p.d., ond from this point of view 
is a less perfect instrument than an energy meter. On the other 
hand, quantity meters are simpler and cheaper to construct than 
energy meters, and are tor this reason much more extensively, 
used, especially for small consumers. 
Most electric supply meters mayjie referred to one or other of 
I three main types, viz., (1) electrolytic meters, (2) motor l 
and (9) clock meters. 

m 



I S 57. Reason Manufacturing Co.'s Electrolytic 
Supply Meter. 



' The electrolytic type of supply meter depends, as indicated by 
its name, on the chemical effect of the current. It is one of the 
earliest types introduced, various arrangements having been used 
by Edison at different times. These earlier forms were shunted 
copper and zinc voltamettrs, and most t>f them were not direct- 
reading, the quantity having to be determined periodically by 
-weighing the plates. An electrolytic meter is, by its very nature, 
Mititti meter, 
I^One of the best-known modern examples of the electrolytic 
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type is the meter manufactured by the Keasuu Mauofactur- 
ing Co., Ltd., of Brighton, Originally, this meter was the 
invention of A. Wright, but it has been considerably improved by 
Hatfield. 'J'he essential parts of thiu meter, and a diagram of its 
connections, are shown in Fig. 87. Cemented to a glass reservoir 
of the shape shown is a long glass tube, flattened sideways and 
provided with a scale 
(the scale is not shown 
in the diagram). The 
bulk of the reservoir 
and tube, which are 
hermetically sealed, 
is filled with the elec- 
trolyte — a double 
iodide of mercury and 
potassium. The cur- 
rent passes along a 
platinum wire sealed 
through the wall of 
the reservoir, and 
reaches the mercury 
anode, which is con- 
tained in an annular 
trough around the 
lower part of the 
reservoir. It then 
flows through the elec- 
trolyte to the thin 
ring-ahaped iridium* 
foil cathode, and passes 
out by the wire con- 
nected to it. Mercury 
goes into solution at the iinode, and ia deposite<l on the cathode. 
where it collects in smiill drops which finally fall down the glass 
tube and collect in it. The total electric quantity is proportional 
to the amount of mercury which has collected in the glass tube, 
and the corresponding energy is read off directly on the scale in 
B.O.T. units. 

Means must obviously be provided for maintaining the supply 
• Hlatinuiu (oil cutboiiui were found to be uttacktii. 
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of mercury in the unuular trough. This is done automatically by 
providing the re8er\'oir with a side vessel connnunicating with it 
and shaped somewhat like the inverted bulb of a retort. This is 
at the start completely filled with mercury, and the level of the 
mercury in the annular trough is sufficiently high to completely 
close up the orifice of the side vessel. As the mercury goes into 
solution, its level is gradually lowered, mitil finally the upper 
part of the orifice or channel connecting the two vessels becomes 
sufficiently exposed to enable a drop of the electrolyte to force its 
way along the channel and bubble up through the mercury to the 
top of the aide vessel, an equal voliune of mercury being thereby 
displaced which flows into the annular trough and again seals 
up the channel connecting the two vessels. In this way, the 
mercury in the anode trough is automaticiilly maintained at an 
approximately constant level. 

In order to prevent the mercury in the anode trough from being 
mechanically jerked over into the tube, a platinum wire gauze 
guard cylinder is provided, having its bottom edge sealed into the 
projecting glass lip which forms the inner boundary of the 
trough. The instrument is re-set very simply after a quantity 
of mercury has collected in the tube and the reading has been 
taken, by freeing the lower end of the scale and tube and tilting 
the entire tube (which is suitably pivoted near the top) so as to 
allow the mercury to How back into the side vessel of the 
reservoir. 

It would be impracticable to allow the entire current to flow 
through the voltameter, hence a manganin shunt is provided 
which takes the bulk of the current (see diagram of connections. 
Fig. ,37). This shunt will have practically the same resistance at 
nil temiieratures. Since, however, the resistance of the volta- 
meter changes considerably with temperature, decreasing as the 
temperature rises (by about 2^ per cent, per degree C), it is 
obvious that a large temperature error would be introduced if the 
voltameter were connected directly across the shunt. This 
difficulty is overcome in a very simple and ingenious way by con- 
necting in series with the voltameter, which has a negative 
temperature coefficient, a coil of iron wire, whose temperature 
coefficient is positive, the resistance of the wire being such 
that the total temjjerature coefficient of the voltameter and iron 
coil in series vanishes. The loose coil of silk-covered iron wire 
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which forma this compensMtiiig resistance is immersed in oil con- 
tained in a small test-tube arranged at the bach of the instrument 



i 58. Chamberlain and Hookham Ueter. 

The most numerous class of electric supply meter is that 
>eloDging to the motor type. The feature common to all such 
meters is the use of some form of electric motor. In some cases 
(as in the Ehhu Thomson meter) the motor is of somewhat 
elaborate construction, reHembliug in general arrangement the 

ordinary forms 
ot electric mo- 
tors (without, 
however, any 
iron cores). But 
in most repre- 
sentatives of 
this type the 
motorisofavery 
simple and rudi- 
mentary form. 
The rotating 
part generally 
takes the shape 
of a cylinder or 
a Hat disc of 
copper- 
One of the 
more recent 
forms of motor meter is the Chaniberlain and Hookham meter, 
the general arrangement of which is shown in Fig. 38, while 
Figs, 39 and 40 illustrate some details of construction. A 
large (J-shaped permanent magnet is fitted with soft iron 
pole-pieces, which are attached to it by means of serew-clamps 
as shown in Fig. 88, so that the entire pole-piece system is 
easily removable. The pole-pieces are shaped as shown in Fig. 
89, and are held together by being embedded in a solid block of a 
special non-magnetic and non-conducting composition. The 
annular space between the pole-pieces and the cylindi-ical space 
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itbove il form the 
mercury chain lier. 
Into the annular 
apaca is intro- 
duced the CHp- 
shapeil rotor (or 
rotating part) of ^k. v 
copper shown """" 
separately in Fig. 
40. This rotor 
is enamelled over 
its entire surface, 
and is thus pre- 
vented from 
coming into direct 
contact with the 
mercury, with the 
exception of the 
top and bottom 
edges, which are 
amalgamated. The 
rotor Bpindle car- 
riea two weights 
which serve to 
counteract the 
buoyancy due to 
immersion in the 
mercury, and is 
fitted with a pinion 
geared to the 
counting train. 
The current 
enters the mer- 
onry by a hori- 
lontal copper 
contact-screw (the 
position of which 
is shown dotted in ' ' 

iheleft hand pole- ''"'■ *"— ^^^ »' Chnmbejlm.. and Hookltam meler. 
piece, upper part of Fig. 89), and, crowding into the upper 
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edge of the co[)per cup, flows vertieaHy downwiirda, mainly along 
the left-hand side of its cylindrical surface, luid on leaving the 
lower edge of the rotor passes down a vertical contact-screw 
(indicated by dotted Hues in Fig. 39). Since the left-hand 
portion of the rotor, down which the current mainly flows, 
is in an intense horizontal field, it will tend to move acroes 
this field (§ 2 1, and rotation will take place. As soon as the 
rotor begins to move, however, its motion across the field wiU 
give rise to an induced e.m.f. opposing the current. This e.m.f. 

will give rise to 
eddy - currents 
in the rotor 
mass which tend 
to arrest the 
motion. The 
rotor speed will 
adjust itself so 
that the driving 
torque is equal 
to the resisting 
torque. Now 
the driving 
torque is pro- 
portional to the 
current (the 
field remaining 
constant), while 
the resisting 

torque is proportional to the speed (to which the induced or 
eddy-currenta are proportional). Hence, the driving torque 
being equal to the resisting torque when a constant speed has 
been reached, it follows that the current will be proi>ortionaI 
to the speed, and therefore the total electric quantity which 
has passed through the meter during a given time to the total 
Dumlter of revolutions made liy the rotor during the same time. 
The meter will therefore act as a quantity meter. 

In the above, we have supposed that the onln resisting torque 
is that due to eddy-currents. But in addition to this, we also 
have the frictional resisting torque due to friction at the rotor 
pivots and friction in the counting train, and further the resistance 
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due to merciiry friction, the rotor being immersed in niereury. 
Tlie friction of the counting train ia very sniiill. The rotor pivot 
friction may be made praeticiilly neghgible ; not so, however, the 
mercury friction, the returding torque due to which inereaseB 
nipidly with the fipeed. In order to compensate for the appreciable 
mercury friction at the higher speeds, a. compensating coil, 
carrying the main current and wound around a soft-iron eom- 
pensating core (Fig. 88), is provided, which a«ts as a variable 
magnetic shunt across the pole-pieces, and diverts more and 
more of the flux due to the permanent magnet from the air- 
gap into itself, thereby weakening the air-gap field with increas- 
ing load. Now if the gap field is weakened in a certain ratio, 
the driving torque will be reduced in the same ratio, but the 
eddy-current torque will be reduced in the square of this ratio," 
and so an increase of Hjieed will take place, the retarding effect 
of mercury friction being thereby compensated. 



g 50. Ferranti Meter. 



Another example of a motor meter of recent design is the 
Ferranti-Hamilton meter. This is shown in Fig, 41. The 
rotor is in the form of a copper disc. The rotor spindle carries 
a worm at the top, which gears with a worm-wheel ; the latter 
being in direct connection with the counting train. The rotor 
disc is platinum -plated and enamelled, except at its centre and 
along its edge, where it is amalgamated so as to make good 
contact with the mercury. The rotor disc is placed in a mercury 
bath formed by two nickel-plated brass plates separated by an inter- 
vening ring of vulcanised fibre. The inner surfaces of the brass 
plates are prevented from coming into direct contact with the 
mercm-y by two presspahn washers. The current enters the 
niercui7 bath by a horizontal contact-stud passing through the 
fibre ring, and the greater part of it Hows in a radial direction 
through the rotor disc towards its central jxirtion, where it 
enters the mercury and Hows down it to the vertical contact 

* The driving current is ol)viouBl]' iu dependent of Ibe magnetic &eld ; > change 
in the latter in ft giveu ratiu will tbeFcForc alter thi; tlrtilng torque in the same 
But the eMy currents are proportional to the Held, and the product "edd; 
field," which deUrmioes the resisting turtjue, is thus proportiooal t 
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stad. From this it passes round the compeusating eoil and 
finally reaches the negative terminal. 

Two powerful [lermanent magnets placed side by side, and 
of the shape shown in Fig. 41. are fitted with pole-pieces screwed 
into the brass plates forming the mercury bath. The two upper 
aa weU as the two lower poles are of the same polarity, and 




each pair is connected by a, bar of soft iron, the bar connecting 
the lower pair being surrounded by the compensating coil. The 
right-band magnet is the driving magnet, and provides a vertical 
field through that portion of the rotor disc which carries the 
greater part of the main current. The current flowing radially 
inwards, and the field being vertically upwards, the disc will 
(§ 2) be driven in a counter-clockwise direction wheu viewed 
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from nbove. The other magnet provides a, vertical held which 
tuduces eddy-currenta in tiie disc and bo supplies the necessary 
braking torque. As in the Chamberlain and Hookham meter, 
the driving torque is proportional to the current, and the braking 
torque to the speed. Hence the current varies as the speed, and 
the quantity as the number of revolutions, the meter being again 
a quantity meter. 

Mercury friction is compensated for by an automatic strengthen- 
ing of the driving field and an equal weakening of the braking 
field with increase of load. This is brought about by the 
compensatmg coil, which, as an inspection of Fig. 41 will 
show, gives rise to a local magnetic flux around the magnetic 
circuit formed by the two air-gaps, the two pairs of poles, and 
their soft iron connecting bars. The superpofiition of this local 
magnetic flux on the main flux produces a redistribution of the 
resultant flux of the nature mentioned, viz., a crowding of the 
lines into the driving gap, and a reduction in the lines of the 
braking gap. It is to he noted that this produces no magnetising 
or demagnetising effect on the permanent magnets themselves. 



§ 60. Aron Clock Meter. 



The principle of the clock type of meter is briefly as follows. 
Two pendulums, of similar construction and placed side by side, 
carry at their lower extremities fine-wire coils which are connected 
in series with each other and with a large non-inductive resistance, 
and are then bridged across the mains. Immediately underneath 
the pendulum coils are arranged two thick-wire or series coils 
which are inserted into one of the mains and convey the current 
which is being supplied to the consumer. The connections are 
made so that there is attraction between one of the pendulum 
coils and its series coil, resulting in a downward pull on the 
pendulum coil ; and that there is repulsion between the remaining 
pendulum coil and its series coil, giving an upward thrust on that 
pendulum coil. Thus the first pendulum will be accelerated, and 
the second one retarded, when a current is flowing through all 
the coils. The accelerating and retarding forces will be pro- 
portional to the product of the cm-rents in the pendulum and 
fixed coils, but since the current through the pendulum coils 
ifi proportional to the p.d., the forces will vary as the product 
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of tlie p.d. into the current — i.f., as the power. Now it may 
be ehown that so long as the iicceleniting aud retardiug forces 
do not exceed a certain limit, they are approximately proportional 
to the difference in the number of vibrations per second of the 
two pendulums, assuming that the periods of natural vibration 
of the pendulums — 
when the system is 
not acted on electro- 
magnet ically — are 
approximately equal. 
From this it follows 
that the mergy sup- 
plied to the consumer 
during a given period 
is approximately pro- 
portional to the dif- 
ference in the number 
of vibrations made by 
the two pendulums 
during that time. Such 
a meter is, therefore, 
an energy and not a 
quantity meter like 
those hitherto con- 
sidered. 

The general arrange- 
ment and electrical 
connections of the Aron 
clock meter will be un- 
derstood from Figs. 42 
(a) and (fi). The natural 
periods of .vibration 
may be adjusted to 
approximate equality 
(which is all that ia necessary, exact isochronism not being 
required) by means of the regulating nut provided on one of the 
pendiJums. Each pendulum is driven in the usual way by an 
escapement wheel. The spring driving the escapement wheels is 
wound up by an electro-magnet about every half minute. 

The winding magnet and its essential details are illustrated in 
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Fig. 43. The mainspring consists o! a flat strip of steel', one end 
of which is fixed to a pin mounted on a brass plate (not shown) 
screwed to the pole-pieces, while the other is attached to the 
Z-shaped armatvu'e of the magnet, which is monnteil on an axle 
BO as to be free to rotate between the pole-pieces. The core and 
armature of the magnet consist of thin iron stampings. 
Figs. 43 (a) and 43 {b) show the armature in its two extreme 
positions, (a) showing the mainspring unwound, and (h) fully 
wound. The torque due to the pull exerted by the mainspring on 
the armature is transmitted to the main driving axle by meaiis of 
a pawl mounted on a brass segment screwed to one end of the 
armature, as shown in Fig. 48 (<.-), the pawl engaging a ratchet 




^H (a) [l>) 

^^^^P 1^'lG. 43. — Wmding elect ro-ningtiot of Arou clock meter. 

f wheel mounted on the main driving axle. A second pawl (fixed 

I to the front brass plate mentioned above) maintains the ratchet 

I wheel in its position while the armature is winding up the main- 

spring and the pawl attached to it is slipping over the teeth of the 

ratchet wheel.* 

I The automatic switch which periodically (every 30 sees.) closes 

the circuit ot the magnet eoil and causes the mainspring to be 

wound up is clearly shown in Fig. 43. The switch consists of a 

two-pronged fork, one of the prongs being a metal one and being 

fitted with a silver contact plate, while the other consists of two 

strips of vulcanised fibre, one shorter than the other, with a piece 

* Between that part of tbK driving axle which cnrrieti the ratchet whtel udiI the 

part enrrj-ing the driving diftarential geiir is inserleil an eloatic ooopling in the 

[onn of a Bpiral Bpriug, the lor<iue oF which is sufficient U> di-ive the pendulums 

during the cerj' brief period that the inainsprlDg iv being wooud up. 
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of clock-spring held between them. The switch is fitted witii a 
spiral spring so arranged that if left to itself the switch will be 
pulled by the spring into one or other of its extreme positions, 
but will not remain in any intermediate position (on the dead 




(a) li) (c) 

VlG. i)\, — Winding elect ro-ni ago el ot Arun clock meler. 

centre, the equilibrium is unstable). In the position (a), the 
circuit of the coil is closed, acontact-pin attached to the armature 
(this pin projects from a brass plate, which has been omitted for 
the sake of clearness) bearing against the silver contact plate. 
As the armature moves round, the contact is maintained by the 
tension of the spiral spring, until— the 
armature having reached its extreme 
position, as shown in (h)^the switch 
passes over its dead centre, and snaps 
away from the contact-pin, suddenly 
breaking the circuit of the coil." 

The main driving axle carries the 

cross-arm of the " differential gear " 

10. 44.-nifferenti«l gear a>»o^ *" ^'S- ■*'»■ At oue end of this 

cross-arm is moimted a bevelled " planet " 

wheel which is free to revolve about 

) cross-arm as axis, while at the other end are arranged 

• In Ibe figure, for Ihe take ot simplicity, the right-hami prong of Ihe switch ii 
kibown iiH uarrfing a plate of insulstiog material. Id tbe actual iDatrument, as 
Ulrestly explained, the prong conaislB of two slripa of ynlcaiiised fibre, the inner 
one Hbxrler than tbe ont«r, with b piece of clock-spring belwet'n iheiu. The cod- 
tact pin prewea against the clock-spring, which t«kee tbe wt^nr (tbe tiborter Inner 
strip ot fibre allows the pin to cle»r it). 
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counterpoise nuts. The planet wheel engages two crown wh 
one on each side, which are rigidly attached to toothed wheels. 
Each combined crown and toothed wlieel rides loose on the main 
driving axle, and engages a pinion, as shown in Fig. 45, momited 
on the eacapem en t- wheel axle. It ia evident that while the 
differential gear tranamits a driving torque to each escapement 
wheel, it li-areg the escapement tcheels free to move at different 
rates. If each wheel has the same speed, there is no rotiition 
of the planet wheel about the cross-arm ; but if the speeds are 
different, then in addition to the rotation of the crosa-arm we 
have a rotation of the planet wheel about its axis. 

In order to count 
the difference in the 
number ot vibra- 
tions made by the 
two pendulums, a r»«- 
second differential ,^.i 
gear, arranged as 
shown in Fig. 45, is 
employed. So long 
as the pendulums 
vibrate at the name 
rate, the side wheels 
of tbe driven diffe- , 
rential gear will 
travel at the same 
speed in opposite directions, causing a rotation of the planet 
wheel without carrying round the cross-arm. But as soon as 
the rates are different, the cross-arm begins to move, driving the 
counting train. 

If the natural periods of vibration differ appreciably — and any 
attempt to secure exact equality would greatly increase the cost 
of production of the meter — a record will be made even if there 
is no current through the series coils. In order to ehminate this 
source ot error, a very ingenious method has been adopted, which 
consists in reversing the currents through the pendulum coils 
about every ten minutes, and at the same time reversing the 
direction in which the counting train ia driven by the differential 
gear. Both reversals take place simultaneously, the electrical 
! by means of a two-part commutator wbicli is suddenly 

O.C.B. a 
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rotated throogfa ld(F eyery hai ininny«, and the mechanical 
one bv a lever which is thronn one nmy or the other by a 
crank pin on the eommntalor axle, the lever in the first posi- 
tion introducing an extra toothed niied into the set of inter- 
mediate wheels between the differential gear and oonnting 
train^ and in the seecmd position throwing this extra wheel out of 
gear. Br means of this arrangement, the error arising from 
want oi isochronism between the two pendulums is practically 
wiped out, each pendulum being alternately accelerated and 
retarded while the other is r^arded or accelerated. The sadden 
rotation of the reversing gear axle is effected by means of a spring 
which is gradually wound up and suddenly released at the end of 
everr ten minutes. 



§ 6L Prices of Electric Supply Meters. 

The price of an electric supply meter, like that of any other 
measuring instrument, varies a great deal, according to the size 
and type. The cheapest class is that of the electrolytic meters, which 
range from about £:3 to £8. Motor meters range from about £8 
to about £S, and a clock meter costs from about £6 to about £9. 
The above prices are for currents not exceeding about 100 amperes. 
For very large currents, the prices will be much higher, a 1,000- 
am})ere meter costing from £"25 to £80. In the case of watt-hour 
meters, the price also depends on the voltage, the cost of the 
shunt circuit of the meter rising with increasing voltage. 
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S 62. Principle of a Dynamo. 

A dynamo may be defined aB a machine for the conversion of 
mechanical into electrical energy. The action of a dynamo as a 
generator of continuouB current depends on the principle of elec- 
tromagnetic induction discovered in 183 1 by Faraday. According 
to this principle (§ 5), a conductor moving with its length per- 
pendiciilai'ly across a magnetic tield becomes the seat of un e.m.f., 
the numerical value of which, in C. G. S. units, is equal to the 
number of C. G. S. magnetic lines cut by the conductor per 
second. 

In order to apply this principle practically to the conversion of 
mechanical into electrical energy, we have to provide a magnetic 
field in which the motion can take place, a system of conductors 
in which the e.m.f.'s are induced by the motion, and suitable 
arrangements for maintaining contact between the system o( 
moving conductors and the external circuit in which the current 
is utilised. 

S 63. Component Farts of Dynamo. 

The magnetic tield is provided by a system of powerful electro- 
magnets known as the field-mag nets or field simply. The general 
arrangement of these magnets is shown in Fig. 46. The magnet 
cores (cast steel) are of circular or rectangular cross-section, and 
each carries its own exciting coil (or field coil). These cores pro- 
ject radially inwards from a circular casting (of cast-iron or steel) 
known as the yoke. Each core terminates in an expansion known 
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' B8 the ptile-ahoe. The function of the pole-^boe ia to Hpread tlie 
magnetic fiux over a larger area as it enters the air-gap, and eo 
to reduce the reluctance {§ 31) of the gap. Within the cylin- 
drical Bpnee bounded by the pole-shoeB is placed a cylindrical iron 
core, known as the armature core, the primary function of which 
is to provide a path of low reluctance for the magnetic flux as it 
passes from one pole-sboe to the next. The importance of main- 
taining the reluctance of the magnetic circuit as low as possible 
will lie evident when it is considered that the amount of copper 
on the field will depend directly on the reluctance of tbia circuit. 




The connections of tbe field coils are such that the magnetic 
polarity of consecutive pole shoes is alternately north and 
Houth. The mean path of the magnetic flux is indicated by 
the dotted Hues in B'ig. 46. It will be seen that the flux proceed- 
ing from a core through a north pole-shoe divides on entering the 
armature core, one half of it passing to each of the two neigh- 
bouring south pole-shoes. On passing through the corresponding 
field cores, the two fluxes enter the yoke and meet at the top of 
the core whence they started. It will be seen (1) that there are 
as many maguetic circuits as there are field cores ; and (2) that 
the flux distributed over the yoke and armature croaa-sections is 
(leakage neglected) only half that distributed over a field core. 
The field cores are frequently spoken of as tbe jioL-g of the 
machine. 
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Between the pole-shoes and the surface of the armature core 
we thus have an annular air-space — the air-gap or pap simply — 
in which a ayatem of conductors might be arranged to rotate, the 
armature core heing stationary. Such an arrangement would, 
however, present considerable difficulty from the point of view of 
mecbauical conatruction, and would also necessitate the use of an 
abnormally large air-gap. Hence the conductors are mounted on 
the armature core itself, and the core is rotated bodily with the 
conductors, the whole forming the armature ot the dynamo. 



^ 



§ 64, Construction of Armature Core. 



i<j, 47. — Arrangement of 
condnclora in slots. 



The mechanical construction of the armature may be greatly 
improved, and the air-gap of the machine reduced, by embedding 
the conductors in slits cut in the surface of the armature, aa shown 
in Fig. 47, and this is the form of con- 
struction almost invariably used at the 
present time. Owing to the rotation of 
the armature core, the core itself is 
cutting magnetic lines, and as a result 
there will be e.m.f.'a induced in it in e 
direction parallel to the axis of rotation. 
These e.m.f.'s will, on account of the 
alternation in the polarity of the poles, 
alternate along the armature circumference, the e-m.t.'s in the 
portions of the armature .core under cover of the north poles 
all having one direction, while those under cover of the south 
poles have an opposite direction. Since the armature core 
if solid would provide closed paths or circiiita for these oppo- 
sitely directed e.m.f.'B, enormous currenta would circulate in it, 
causing very large waste ot power and heating of the core. Such 
currents, circulating around closed paths in the mass of any solid 
conductor, are termed eddif-mrrfiits. The enormous loss which 
would be occasioned by solid armature cores renders the use of 
such cores practically impossihle, and the eddy-currents are 
reduced to a sufficiently small amount by laiiiiiiatiiie/ the core, 
i.e., building it up of thin sheets or laminie of iron or steel insu- 
lated from each other. These sheets are variously termed core 
itamjiin<}8, core discs or laminatums, and in dynamos are not more 
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than "OSS inch thick. The direction of lamination being at 
right angles to the direction of the induced e.m.f.'s, the latter are 
prevented from giving rise lo large current-densitieB in the core, 
as they can only act aronnd circuits of very high reaistance (due 
to small thickness of laminations). The insulation between the 
armature laminations consists either of very thin paper or of 
insulating varnish. 



§ 65. Law of Eddy-current Loss. 

It is easy to show that the eddy current loss is proportional to 
the square of the thickness of the core-discs. In Fig. 48 (<i) is 
1 a portion of a core disc of thickness t, the mean path 
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(5) 

Flo. 48. — To illustmte law at eddy-current loaa. 



of the eddy-currents being indicated by the dotted line. In 
Fig. 48 (h) are represented two core-discs, each of thickness J(, 
with the mean eddy-current paths shown as before. It is evident 
from the figures that in each of the thin core-discs the total e.m.f. 
around this eddy-current path is only half as great, and the total 
reBielanco of this path twice as great, as they are in the single 
core-disc of thickness t. In the general case, by substituting it 
discs, each of thickness -, for a single disc of thickness t, we 

reduce the e.m.f. around each eddy-curreut path to -th of its 

original value, and increase the resistivnce of the path h times. 
Let c ^ e.m.f- around eddy current path in single thick disc, and 
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r = resistance of this path. Then the eddy-current loss occiir- 
ring in the path is -. The eddy-current loss in a corresponding 

path in each of the thinner discs is i-t— ^ == — •_. But since 
rn n* r 

there are h thin core-discs corresponding to the single thick one, 

the total loss in the n discs is — ^ ■ -, or only — ^ times that in the 

single thick disc. Thus by reducing the thickness of the discs in 
the ratio 1 ; n, we reduce the eddy-current loss in the ratio 1 : n'. 
Again, it is easy to see that the eddy-current loss varies as the 
square of the armature speed. For if the speed be increased 
"(-fold, the eddy-current e.ni.f. will also be increased m-fold, 
and hence (the resistance of the eddy-cm-rent paths remaining 
practically unaltered) the eddy-current loss will increase )f(--fold. 

t§ 66. Nature of E.M.F. Induced in Armature 
Conductor. 

Let us now consider the e,ni.f.'s induced in the ariuature 
conductors laid in the slots between the teeth of the core. As 
the armature rotates, the e.m.f. induced in each conductor 
alternates in sign as many times during each revolution as 
there are poles in the held. For every time that a conductor 
emerges from under a north pole and passes under cover of the 
neighbouring south pole, or vke vergu, the e.m.f. in it ia 
reversed. Thus the e.m.f. induced in each armature conductor 
is an alU-rnating one, and the problem now before us is to utilise 
these alternating e.m.f.'s in the individual conductors in such 
a manner as to obtain a uni-directional or continuous e.m.f. with 
respect to an external circuit. 

I 

f § 67. Problem of Connecting Armature 

Conductors. 

Since the field intensity in the gap seldom reaches a value of 
10,000 C. G. S. units, and the peripheral velocity of arma- 
tures does not generally exceed 5,000 feet per minute, or 
2,540 cm. /sec., we see that the e.m.f., in volts, per cm. length of 
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armature condactor does not ordinarily exceed '254 (§ 5). This 
corresponde to about 7'74 volts per foot length of conductor. It 
is therefore evident that in order to obtain voltages of the order 
of 250 and 500, such as are commonly used nowadays, we must 
connect a number of armature conductors in series with each 
other in such a manner as to obtain addition of their e.m.f.'8. If 
at one end of the armature wo connect a conductor to another 
which ia separated from it hy a distance approximately equal to 
the ].>ote -pitch, i.e., the distance, measured along the armature 
circumference, between the centre lines of two neighlionring 
pole-pieces (see Fig. 49), the e.m,f.'B in the two conductors will 
at every instant be added (Fig. 49), since while one of them is 




r BOTTOM or SLOT 

KlO. 19. — Method of coimectiDg smiatiire conductore. 



moving under cover of a north pole-piece, the other is moving 
under cover of a south one, so that the two e-m.f.'s net in 
the same direction aroiitid the loop formed by the two conductors, 
as indicated by the arrows in Fig. 49. Such a loop forms a 
complete twu of the winding. For convenience in making the 
end connections between the conductors, one of each pair of 
conductors forming a loop or turn of the winding is placed at the 
top of a slot, and the other at the bottom, as shown in Fig. 49, 
the conductors in the slots being arranged in two layers, and 
the bent portions projecting outside the core lying in two 
different cylindrical surfaces. 

By connecting the conductors at one end of the core in the 
above manner, we form a number of independent turns of the 
winding, and we have now to connect the turns to each other at 
the other end of the core. According to the way in which this is 
done, we arrive at one or other of the two types of winding 
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almost esclusiveiy used at the present time, and known as the 
lap and the ware types of winding. In each case, the armature 
conductors are so connected as to form a cloied eoil or cireoit 
{" re-entrant winding "). 



S 68. Lap Winding. 

'or the sake of simphcity, we shall suppose each slot to 
contain only two conductorfi, arranged one ahove the other. Let 
the slots he numbered consecutively, and let ua suppose that we 
start with the 
top conductor in 
slot 1 (Fig. 60). 
and connect this 
to a bottom con- 
ductor in a slot 
distant from slot 
1 by an amount 
corresponding 
approximately to 
the pole - pitch. 
We thus, as 
already explained, form a single turn of the winding. Let the 
remaining end of the bottom conductor be bent back, as shown 
in Fig. 50, so as to meet the end of the top conductor in slot 2, 
which is bent forward, and let the conductors be joined as on the 
other side of the core. Now the top conductor in slot 2 forms 
the l)egiuning of the next loop or tiu-u, which is formed in exactly 
the same way. Proceeding in this manner, we obtain a succes- 
sion of oniiapping loops or turns — hence the name lap irinditiji 
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■and finally close our winding. 



S 69. Balance of E.M.F.'s in Lap Winding. 



Such a d'lS'-d'C'iH or Te-eutrant winding must always fulfil 
the condition that the total resultant e.m.f. around the winding 
vanishes ; otherwise, there would be local currents circulating in 
the armature winding even when there was no connection to an 
eiternal circuit. As will he seen presently, this condition of a 
local balance of e.m.f.*s in the closed circuit of the armature is 





Fio. 51.— Showing ilirectioii 
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fulfilled by our lap wimUng. Let in Fig. 51, N, S, N represent 
three consecutive field poles, and let A, B, C be points on the 
armatiue eurfuce half-way between the pole-piecea. Let the 
direction of rotation be right-handed, as shown by the arrow 
in the figure. Then in any conductor under cover of a north 
1 pole the induced e.m.f. will act in a direction away from the 
observer (as shown 
by the eireles with 
crosses in Fig. 51), 
and in any con- 
ductor under cover 
of a south pole it 
will act towards the 
observer (aa shown 
by circle with dot).' 
It is therefore 
evident that, looking down at the loops on the armature surface 
from the side of the poles, the e.m.f. around any loop whose top 
conductor lies between A and B (such as the loop D E) acts in a 
clockwise direction, while the e.m.f. in any loop whose top con- 
ductor lies between B and C (such as the loop E F) acta in a 
counter-clockwise dii-ection. We thus see that the loops whose 
upper conductors lie (at a given instant) within an arc A C cor- 
responding to twice the pole-pitch — and hence embracing a pair 
of neighbouring poles with their interpolar spivcea — fall into two 
equal groups, one correspond- 
ing to a north, the other to a 
iuth pole-piece, in which the 
m.f.'s are equal hut ojtpa- 
¥10. 52.— Balance of e.in.f.'s in wiodjug. silely iliiected, and hence 
balance each other. Diagram- 
matically, this result might be represented as in Fig. 52, where 
A B represents that portion of the winding the upper halves of 
whose loops lie between A and B in Fig, 51, and B the portion 
the upper halves of whose loops lie between B and C in Fig. 51. 
In the portion A B, the e.m.f. acts from A to B ; in the portion 
B C, it acts from C to B. Since the rise of potential as we 
proceed h'om A to B is equal to the fall of potential as we pass 

* The dot rcpreKntc the jioMa of nn arrovr ftpproochiiig lUc obwrrcr, the oruss 
t\\e fraihgrfd e»d of an arrow receding from the observer. 
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I the winding at which the 



from B to C, it is evident that the points A and C will be at 
the same potential, or will be eqiiijioteittial. 

A lap winding such as the one described ia therefore seen to 
fall into as many equal groups of conductors aa there are poles 
in the machine, the 6.m.f.'s being equal as regards magnitude in 
all the groups, but alternating in sign from group to group. The 
distribution of the e.m.t's in a six-pole armature with a lap 
winding might be diagrammatical ly represented as in Fig. 53, 
where A, B, C, !>, E, F are points 
e.n).f. changes its sign, and 
therefore correspond to con- 
ductors lying halt-way between 
the pole-pieces. The points A, 
C and E are equipotential, and 
so are B, D and F ; and the p.d. 
between any point in the first 
group and any point in the 
second is equal to the e.m.f, 
induced in any one of the sLx 
equal portions of the winding. 

As the armature rotates, the 
points A, B, C. D, E, F change 
their positions relatively to the 
conductora, running round the 
winding in a direction opposite to, and with a spoed equal to, 
that of the armature. It is to be noted, however, that the points 
A, B, C . . . are stationary in spare. 

The oppositely directed e.m.f.'s in the various portions of the 
winding balancing each other in pairs, it is clear that the resultant 
e.m.f. avoitnd the winding vanishes. 




§ 70. Pitch of Winding. 

In the case of a lap winding, there is no restriction on the 
nnmber of conductors (except that this must necessarily always 
be et-en), as the winding can always be made symmetrical. It is 
convenient, in a tabular representation of the winding, to express 
the distance between any two conductors in terms of the number 
of conductors by which the one conductor is distant from the 
other. This number is* known as the jiiteh of the winding. 
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An example will make this clear. Consider a 4-pole armature 
having 162 condiictora arranged in two layers. Let the con- 
ductors be numbered consecutively, aa in Fig. 54, the upper layer 
being denoted by odd and the lower one by even numhers. The 
,162 _ 



number of conductors per pole-pitch is 



= 40J. Let ua atart 



with conductor 1, and connect this to a conductor which is about 
a pole-piteh distant from it. The conductors 1 + 40 = 41 and 
1 + 41 = 42 are those moat nearly fuliilling the required condi- 
tion. The first of tbeao — -41 — could not, however, be used, as it 
is a lop conductor ; and, since 1 is also a top conductor, it must he 
connected to a bottom (or even) one. 
The Becond conductor — i2— might be 
used ; but it is preferable, in order to 
shorten the projecting ends of the con- 
ductors, to use a distance which, if 
anything, is less than the pole-pitch. 
We shall therefore connect conductor 1 
to conductor 40 (= 1 + 39). The number 39 by which we 
proceed from conductor 1 to conductor 40 ia the foncard pitch 
ot the winding. We next have to connect conductor 40 at the 
other end to the beginning of the next loop, which is repre- 
sented by conductor 3. We thus take a backward atep of 
40 — 3 = 37, and 37 represents the barkivard pilclr. The difference 
between the forward and backward pitches is 39 — 37 = 2, It will 
be noticed that both pitches are represented by odd niunbers — a 
condition which must necessarily always be fulfilled, since any 
conductor in the top layer ia always in connection with a con- 
ductor in the bottom layer. The connections of the conductors 
may now be represented in tabular form as follows* : — 



\ /\ /\ 



\ / 



^/ 



\ / 



One characteristic of the lap winding is the fact that it has two 
pitches, a forward pitch and a smaller backward pitch. In pro- 
ceeding along the winding, we are alternately stepping forward 
and backward. 
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5 71. Wave Winding. 

A wave winding pOHBeBses only a sitigle pitrh — we keep stepping 
forward all the time, and all the atepa are made equal io order to 
render the winding symmetrical. The pitch is nearly equal to 
the pole-pitch. Fig. 55 shows the method of connecting the con- 
ductors, and it will be noticed that the winding proceeds in a 
zig-zag or waiy line aronud the armature circumference— hence 
the tenn wave ivimlnuj. In order that the winding may be per- 
fectly symmetrical, we must choose its pitch (which must, as in 
the lap winding, be necessarily an t)dd number) so that on com- 
pleting each round or journey around the armature circumference 
we find ourselves 
either one con- (''° 

due tor in advance 
of, or one con- 
ductor behind, that 
from which we 
started; bo that the 
difference between 
the conductors 
representing the 
Btarting-points of 
two consecutive 
rounds must amount to '2 (this being the difference between 
two neighbouring conductors in the tame layer). It, there- 
fore, we suppose the pitch to be y, and the total number of 
conductors to be Z. ihen, "iP standing for the number of poles, 
a round will be completed in 2 P — 1 stejiH,' and the beginning 
of the next round reached in 2 P steps. Lst us start from con- 
ductor 1. After 2 P steps, we reach the conductor 1 + 2 P ^. 
Since this represents the beginning of the second round, it must 
represent either conductor Z — 1, or else conductor 2 + 3 — i.e., 
conductor 3. We must therefore have either 
1 + 2P(/ = Z-1. 
or, 1 -I- 2 P 1/ = Z + 3, 
i.e., combining the two conditions, 
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.IB. — Wave wiudiug. 
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Kow since y must necessarily be an integer, we see that tbe 
number of conductors Z cannot be cboi^eu arbitrarily in tbe case 
of a wave winding. Tbe namber of coniiuctors must be such 
that if we either add or subtract 2, the result is divisible by the 
number of poles. There is no such restriction in the case of a 
lap winding. 

Taking the case already considered in connection with a lap 
winding, viz., a 4-pole armature having 162 conductors, we see 
that the condition represented by e<juation (I) is fulfilled, and 
that */ = 40 or y = 41. But only the second value is admis- 
sible, 1/ being odd. The winding therefore proceeds as follows :■ — 

I 83 3 85 41 12il 161 81 




§ 72. Balance of E.M.F.'b in Wave Winding. 

Let us now consider the distribution of the e.ni.f.'s in a wave 
winding. Referring to J'ig. 56, let ub suppose that at a certain 
instant conductor 1 is iti the position A. As we step round the 
armature circumference, follow- 
ing the zig-zag path of the wave 
winding, we find that we get 
addition of the e.m.f,'s during 
each journey round the arma- 
ture until the conductor 41 is 
reached, which occupies the 
position B. Between A and B, 
or conductor 1 and conductor 41, 
we have half the total number 
of conductors. The remaining 
half is that lying between the 
conductors which are at B and 
C, i.e., between conductors 41 
and 83 — or, practiciilly, between 
41 and 1 (since 8S is, through 
conductor 42, connected to 1). It is easy to see that in this 
second half of the winding the e.m.f. has a direction opposed to 
that in the first lialf of Uie winding. For the magnetic polarity 
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between B ami C la of opposite kind to that between A a 
and tbe snme holds for all 
tbe remaining correspond- 
ing regions of the arniii- 
ture. We thus arrive at 
the resalt that in a n-art- 
winding the armature con- 
ductors may at any instant 
be divided into two equal 
groups containinf; oppo- 
sitely directed and eqnal 
e.m.f.'a. These e.m.f.'e will 
balance each other with 
respect to the closed circuit 
formed by the armature 
winding, and there will be 
no local current around the 
winding. The distribution 

of tbe e.m.f.'e is diagram matically indicated in Fig. 57, 
as before, the closed armature winding is represented by a 
circle. 




where, 

simple 



§ 73. Comparison of Lap and Wave Windings. 

8iiii:e ill ft wave winding; each group of conductors consists of 
half the total number, the cm./, per i/niup is eijua! to the e.m.f. 
induced in ^ Z conductors, and is thus independent ol the 
number of pules ; whereas in a lap winding the e.m.f. per 

group is that induced in ^^ conductors. 

In some points, the wave winding resembles the lap winding. 
Thus, a reference to Figs. 66 and 57 shows that the points A 
and C are practically equipotential, and also B and D. In 
general, any two conductors in the same layer which are distant 
from each other by twice the pole-pitch are equipotential, 
whereas between two conductors in the same layer which are 
distant from each other by a pole-pitch (such as conductors 1 
and 41 in Figs. 56 and 57) there periodically occurs the 
maximum p.d. The maximum p.d. also occurs periodically 
between two ci/tiductors of different layers in the same slot (such as 
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conductors 1 aud 2 in Fig. 57), whether the winding he of the 
lap or wave type. The necessity of very thorough insulation 
belirerit the two (ayeys will now he understood.* 




Fio. 51. — Showiug direct 



g 74. Commutator and Brusbes. 

We liave seen how, hy iisiiig either the lap or the wave method 
of connecting the conduclors, a closed winding is obtained in 
which there are balancing Kroiips of conductors with oppositely 
directed cm.f.'B. How may these e.m.f.'a be utilised in an 
external circuit? Considering first the case of a lap winding, 
and referring to Figs. 51 and 52, we see that a continuous 
current in an ex- 
ternal circuit could 
be obtained if the 
circuit were always 
maintained in con- 
nection with the 
pair of points in 
the winding cor- 
lesponding to A 
and B, which are 
separated from each other by a pole-pitch. But xince the armature 
conductors are constantly changing their positions as the ai'mature 
rotates, it is obvious that the conlacis for the external circuit 
must be fixed in space, in the positions A and B of Fig. 51, and 
arranged to slip over the surfaces of ihe conductors as these 
pass under them. In order to prevent the conductors tlieniselves 
from l>eing worn away by the friction of the contact-pieces in 
connection with the external ciri-uit, it is usual to provide a 
B{iecial structure which takes the wear. This structure is known 
as a commtUatar, because it effects the periodic changes in the 
connections between the rotating conductors and the external 
circuit wliich are necessary in order to obtain a uni-directional 
or continuous current from the alternating e.m.f.'s induced in 
tiie conductors (§ 66). In the simplest case, corresponding to 
each joint between two conductors at one end of the armature, 
there is provided a bar of copper which is left bare or uninsulated 
along ite outer surface, and which, during its rotation, in certain 
* See $ 8!) for a rurlliei coaiimriuou of li>|> xriil wave n*iuJiii^;!i. 
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pOBitionB fiBtablishea contact between the esternnl circuit and the 
corresponding point in the winding. Fig. 58 illustrates Ihe 
arrangement. The ends ot the conductors are soldered and 
riveted to a thin connecting-strip of copper, whose other end is 
soldered into a narrow radial slit in Ihe contuci bar or rommiitatnr 
sffiment. These segments consist ot tapering bars of hard-drawn 
copper insulated from each other with mica and mounted on a 
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suitable support, from which they are also, of course, insulated,* 
The commutator may he regarded as forming a dummy arma- 
ture, each joint between two conductors being represented by a 
commutator segment. The fised contacts (corresponding to A, 
B, C, &c., in Figs. 51 and 56) which are in connection with the 
external circuit and which press against the bare surfaces of the 
commutator segments are technically termed bnigben.^ In 
modern machines, these rubbing contacts consist ot blocks of 
carbon, forming carbon brushes. 



§ 75. Path of Current through Lap Winding. 

By connecting the external circuit to two such "brushes" or 
groups of brushes, and applying these to the commutator seg- 
ments which at any instant represent the points A and B of the 
winding io Figs. 53 and 67, it is evident that a current will he 
obtained in the external circuit. This current will start from 

• Details of the mechanical conBtmction ot oomniHliiMini are given in Ghajitcr IX. 
I 108. 

t A modern e«tbon "brosli" bears no resemblance whatever tn the homely 
Kitide o( the uBine nanip ; bnt the old types of bruslies, conatrucicl o( fine cop|>ar 
wire, JMtifled Ihe adoption of the lerni, ta they certainly resembled bruBhes. 
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the point or brush B in Fig. 53, flow round the external circuit, 
and reach the brush A. When the current reauhes the point A 
in the winding, there are two paths open to it: one beiuR — in 
the Bpeeial case of a 6-pole machine shown in Fig. 53^throuRh 
the one-sixth A B ot the winding, and the other through the 
remaining five-sixths AF E DC B. But it is evident that this 
would lead to an extremely unsynimetrical flow of current through 
the armature, as the smaller section of the winding would take five 
times as much current as the other, and this asymmetry would 
lead to various difficulties of a serious nature. A symmetrical 
flow of current may, however, be 
easily arranged tor by providing 
as many brushes (or sets of 
brushes) as there are pole-preces. 
Thus, in Fig. 53, brushea would 

If \ . be placed arouud the coramu- 

I 1 ta tor in the positions corre- 

[ jj spending to A, B, CD, E and F. 

The brushes A, C and E— which 
{g 69) are in connection with 
equipotential points in the wind- 
ing — would then be connected 
together and to one terminal 
of the external circuit ; while 
brushes B, D and F would also 
) connected together and to the remaining terminal of the 
estemal circuit. It is evident that the current coming from 
the external circuit will divide among the three vegatice brushea 
(i.e., those towards which the current flows from the external 
nit), each brush receiving J of the total current. Since 
each current which leaves a brush divides into two equal 
parts as it enters the winding, each section of the winding 
will carry }f of the total current, and the distribution ot the 
current will be symmeti'ical, there being six parallel paths 
of equal resistance open to the current through the winding. 
The flow of current will take place as indicated by the arrows in 
Fig. 58, It will be noticed that the e.m.f. is that corresponding 
to one of the six parallel groups of conductors. 

Considering the general case of a*2P-polo lap-wound armature, 
we see that such an armature requires 2P brushes (or brush sets). 




P of which are connected together to form the positive, and the 
remnining P to form the negative brushes. The current carried 
by an armature conductor is ^th of the total current, and 



the e.m.f. ia that corresponding to - 
conductors. 



of the total number of 



§ 76. Path of Current through Wave Winding. 

In the case of a wave winding, there are only two groups of 
conductors with oppositely-thrected e.m.f.'s in them (instead of 
2P groups as in a lap winding), 
as shown diagram mat icatly in 
Fig, 57. Hence a current 
coming from an external circuit 
can only be made to divide into 
two equal parts, half of it passing 
around each half of the winding 
as shown by the arrows in 
Fig. 57. Brushes must evi- 
dently be placed at the points 
corresponding to A and B, or C 
and D in Fig. 56, and — provided 
the contact area is sufficient to 
prevent excessive heating— two 
brushes (or brush sets) will 
suEBcient. These brushes may 
be placed in positions corresponding, in Fig. 56, to the points A and 
B, or B and C, or C and 1>, or D and A' (the points A and C, and 
B and D being, as a glance at Fig. 57 will show, equipotential, 
so that C may be used instead of A, and D instead of B). It is, 
however, also permissible to place brushes at all the points A, B, C 
and 1> in Fig. 56, and to connect the brushes at A and C to form 
the negative, and those at C and D to form the positive group. This 
only increases the number of paths by which the current entera 
the commutator (and hence reduces the current density at the 

* Between Any two conductors in the same U;er Ee|>nrat«d bj a pale-pit':li, ODlf 
i condoctora are included in the case of a lap winding ; but in a wave wiuding 
hftU the total namber o( conduutorB are always included. 




FlO. bS.—Sliowing direction of e.m. 
n different parts of winding. 
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contacts), but leaves the number of paths (2) through the windinij 
unaltered (the points A and C being, as shown in Fig. 57. only 
separated by the conductor 42, and thus representing, for all 
practical purposes, the same point in the winding). 

In a 2P-pole wave-wound armature, either a single pair of 
brushes (or brush sets), or 2P brushes may be used ; in the 
latter case, the positive brushes consist of P alternate bruahea, 
the remaining P alternate brushes forming the negative group. 
The current carried by each conductor is always half the total 
current, and the e.m.f. is that corresponding to half the total 
number of conductors. 



§ 77. Calculation of Armature E.M.F. 

The e.m.f. of an armature is easily calculated from the magnetic 
flux per pole N, the total number Z of external conductors, and 
the number n of revolutions per second. If there are 2P poles, 
then during one revolution each conductor cuts 2PN lines 
(C. G. S.). During one second it cuts 2PNn lines, so that the 
average value, in volts, of the e.m.f. induced in each conductor is 

dnctors in series between the brushes ; whereas in a wave-wound 
armature, there are JZ conductors in series. We thus have, it 
E stand for the e.m.f., in volts, 

E = N)fZ.10~^ in a lap-wound armature, 
and E = PNhZ.10"^ in a wave-wound armature. 



§ 78. Gramme Winding. 

The lap and wave windings described consiHt of conductors 
distributed around the external surface of the armature, and are 
known as drum windings. Formerly, a winding known as a 
Oramme or rini) iiivding was a good deal in vogue. This may be 
derived in a simple manner from a lap winding, by supposing 
each loop of the latter to be turned through 90°, so that its plane 
becomes radial instea*! of being tangential. We may suppose 
the rotation to be effected about the top conductor of the loop as 
axis, the bottom conductor thereby coming inside the armature 
core, as shown in Fig. 59. One result of the change is to render 



the balMoop which is threaded through the interior o[ the a 
inactive as regards the generation of e.m.f., since the space inside 
the core ia practieally devoid of magnetic linea. The internal 
conductors are, in fact, so much "dead" cupper: they add to 
the resistance of the armature without contributing anything 
towards its e.m.f. In order that the e.m.f. may be the same as 
that obtained with a lap winding, we must have the same 
number of external or active conductors in eacli case ; and since, 
in the ring winding, there is a dead conductor to every active 
one, the winding will have twice the resistance of an equivalent 
hip winding. There is, however, a compensating advantage 
possessed by the ring winding which, in certain exceptional cases, 
may render its 
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diate neighbourhood of a top conductor which is periodically at 
a potential — equal to the full armature e.m.f.— above and below 
the potential of the bottom conductor of the loop (§ 73). The 
removal of the bottom conductors from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the top ones thus results in a greatly lessened risk 
of breakdown, since the uisulation between any two neighbouring 
conductors in a ring winding ia never exposed to a stress exceed- 
ing that which corresponds to the maximum e.m.f. generated by 
a coil. A Grammg or r'titjf winding viaif therefore be luliantageottt 
in connection wilh mackinea deaigned for very high e.m.f.'a. 



3 70. Bar and Coil Windings. 

In considering armature windings, we have assumed that each 

coil consists of a single turn or loop, formed by connecting two 

suitably bent copper conductors, eacii of which constitutes a 

half-loop. Such a winding is known as a bar uindiny. Instead 
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of uaing halMoopB, entire loops, without any joint in the middle, 
might be ueed, the copper lieiug Biiitably bent at the middle of 
the loop. As stout bars of copper are by no means easy to 
handle on account of their stiffneBs, a number of round copper 
wires connected in parallel may be used; this, however, 
IB not to be geneially recommended, as the valuable winding- 
space in the Biota is thereby very impertecLly utilised. 
Instead of having 
'™ nr TOP OF »un ^^jy ^ ^j^^,,^ ^^^ ^^^ 

coil, several turna may 
be used it the required 
e.m.f. cannot be easily 
obtained by means of a 
single turn per coil with- 
out an excessive sub- 
division of the commu- 
tator. Such cases very 
frequently arise in the 
Biuatler sizes of 
machines. The coila 
are wound to the re- 
quired shape on special 
frames or " formers," 
one side of the coil 
being arranged to fit 
into the bottom of a 
slot, and the other 
former-wound " coil is shown in 



FiQ. ao.- 



into the top. Such 
Fig. 60. 

Examples. 

1. Find the e.m.f. developed by n 16-pole lap-wound armature 
wound with '2,560 conductors and running at 90 revolutions per 
minute, if ibe mugnetic flux per pole amounts to 12"5 X IC. 

2. A four pole wave-wound armature having '2'26 conductors 
develops an e.m.f. of 260 volts when running at 750 revolutions 
jier minute. Find the flux per pole. 

3. Ad eight-pole lap-wound armature having 800 conductors 
develops an e.m.f, of 500 volts at a speed of 260 revolutions per 
minute. The fleld cores are 15 inches in diameter, and the 
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leakage coefficient is 1*2. Find the magnetic induction in the 
field cores. 

4. A six-pole armature is to be provided with a simple wave 
winding. Find all the possible numbers of conductors lying 
between 500 and 550, each coil of the winding being supposed 
to consist of a single turn. 
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§ 80. Periodic Short-circuiting of Coils by Brush. 

By the action of the commutator aud bruBhes, the alternating 
a.m.f.'s induced in the individual armature conductors are made 




to produce a uni -directional p.d. across the external circuit, as 
explained in the preceding chapter. During the rotation of the 
armature, each brush periodically bridges across at least two 
commutator segments, and frequently more than two, depending 
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1 the width of the brush. While the brush 13 across any two 
BegmentB, the coil between them has its local circuit closed through 
the brush — i.e., it is short-nixiiited by the brush. In Fig. 61 («) 
the armature winding is diagrammatically represented by a straight 
line ; the motion of the commutator is supposed to take plaue 
from left to right, as shown by the arrow. A B is a coil which is 
just on the point of undergoing a short-circuit by the brush. The 
brush is receiving current from the left and right hand sections 
of the armature winding, the current from the left-hand section 
dowing from left to right, and that from the right-hand section 
flowing from right to left, as indicated by the arrows. Imme- 
diately before the beginning of the short-circuit, the current in the 
coil A B is from left to right ; immediately after the end of the 
short circuit, it is from right to left, as shown in Fig. 61 ('-i), 
where the coil A B is represented as having been just open- 
circuited. It is evident, therefore, that during the period of short- 
circuit the current in a coil undergoes a complete reversal. I'bis 
reversal is spoken of as comnmtalion. 



§ 81. Consideration of Ideal Case. 

The circuit of the short-circuited coil has a. total resistance con- 
sisting of the resistance of the coil itself, that of the two connectors 
between the ends of the coil and the commutator segments, the 
resistance of the segments, that of the two contacts between 
the brush and the segments, and the resistance of the brush 
itself. By far the greater part of the resistance is concentrated 
at the brush contacts. In order to make the various occurrences 
taking place during commutation as clear as iKtssible, we shall in 
the first place consider an ideal case, assuming the resistances of 
the coil, connectors, &c., to be negligible in comparison with the 
resistances of the brush contacts, and supposing that during the 
[>eriod of short-circuit the coil </of« not contain any iiidiu-ed e.vi.f.'s. 
The above suppositions are equivalent to the assumption that 
during the short-circuit the commutator segments to which the 
coil is connected remain at the same potential. 

It is evident that the number of paths open to the current, 
from the winding to a brush, corresponds, at any instant, to the 
number of commutator segments which the brush happens to 
cover at that instant. Thus, iu Fig. 62 the brush is shown 
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resting on three segments, and there are three paths by which 
the current may pass from the winding to the brush. Now, in 
accordance with our assumptions, the three segments covered by 
the brush are practically at the same potential ; the resistances 
of the three paths between the segments and the brush consist 
of the eorreBjwnding brush contact resistances, and since the 
resistance of a contact is inversely as its area, the current through 
each contact will be directly as its area. Thus our assumptions 
lead to the result that during the entire period of commutation 
the airreiit dtnuily (i.e., the current per unit of area) over the 
brush contact ana rematm uniform.. 



^ 



8 82. Rectilinear Law of Current change in Ideal 
Case. 

Consider now, on the above assumptions, the changes which 
take place in the current in a coil during the period of short- 
circuit. Immediately before the commencement of the short- 
circuit, the current in the coil A B (Fig, 61 (a)) is the entire 
current reaching the brush from the left-hand section of the 
winding. As soon, how- 
ever, as the brush touches 
segment C, a new path, 
A C E in Fig. 62, is opened 
to the current. Remem- 
bering that under the con- 
ditions assumed the current- 
density remains imiform 
over the entire brush con- 
tact area, it follows that 









Fla. 62. — BniBh coTcriiig lliiee * 

the current flowing into the brush through the jwrtion of the 
brush contact area lying to the left of the point E (which 
separates the segments C and Dl is directly proportional to the 
area lying to the left of E. Now, since this area increases at a 
constant rate during the rotation of the commutator, the current 
entering the brush to the left of E will also increase at a constant 
rate. Since, however, any increase of current along the path or 
paths to the left of E must be accompanied by an equal decrease 
of current in the coil A B. we see that immediately on the com- 
mencement of the short-circuit the current in the short-circuited 
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I coil begins to decrease at a onigtant rate. When the point E 
I reaches the middle of the brush, the entire corrent flowing from 
I the left-band section of the winding passes into the armatore 
f entirely by the pntha lying to the left of E. At this instant — 
I the middle of the short-circuit period — the current in A B has 
1 reached a zero value. But since the current entering the bmah 
f to the left of E will go on increasing at a constant rat« as before, 
I and since the increase of current must now )>e snppUed through 
I A B, the current in A B changes sign, and increases at a uniform 
I rate until the end of the short-circuit. The change of current 
I in the coil A B may therefore be represented by a sloping straight 
\ line as shown in Fig. 63. 
The above conditions. 

involving a rectilinear 

law of current change 

during the |>eriod of 

short-circuit, are the 

ideal to be aimed at. 

and for two reasons. In 

the first place, since the 

current flowing from a 

receding segment to the 

brush becomes vanishingly small at the instant when the brush 

is about to quit the segment, there can be no sparking. Secondly, 

the uniform distribution of current over the brush contact area 

results in a smaller heating loss due to contact resistance than 

that corresjionding to any non-uniform distribution.* 




i 83. Causes of Sparking. 

In practice the above ideal conditions are, unfortunately, 
difficult to reahse. This ie due mainly to the existence of an 
e.m.f. in the short-circuited coil which arises on account of the 
changing current. The current flowing through any coil gives 

* In order to abuw [hat aoj want ut uniformit? increases Ibe beating loss at the 
brush contact, we ma; consider (he case o[ a brush over one-hnlf of whtisc contact 
krea there is a carrent i + f, ami over Kbow other half tlie current ie i - e. If 
r^rwistance ol each half-area of contact, the total lii«a ie i" [ (i -(•«)' + C' - «)'] 
^2r(i'-f<i») ; but wiih a uniformly iliatributeii current of the same total value 
the liMB would have been Sn^, which Ib less than that corresponding 
UBifonn dutribation. 
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rise to a magnetic flux linked with it, and as soon as the current 
begins to change, the magnetic flux due to it also changes, and 
induces an e.ni.f. in the coil which opposes the change (g 5), 
This e.m.f. is spoken of as the e.»uf. of nelf-indm-tance (or self- 
induction) or the retu-tance voltage. Its primary effect is to retard 
the changes which would otherwise take place in the current, and 
the results of such retardation are non-unifonnity of current dis- 
tribution (with consequent increase of heating loss) and increased 
rate of current change during the last stages of commutation, 
which is liable to lead to sparking. 

When the e.m.f. of self- inductance is small, the evil eS'ects juet 
mentioned may not be serious. But with a large e.m.f., the 
current curve may be so much distorted that instead of the 
straight line shown in 
Fig. 63 we have a 
curve of the shape 
shown in Fig. 64 The 
current changes very 
slowly at lirst. and the 
current density over 
the forward part of 
the brush greatly in- 
creases, causing in- 
tense local heating 
and, in extreme cases, surface fusion of the receding segment. 
During the final stages of commutation, the reeiBtance of the 
contact area between the tip of the brush and the receding 
segment is rapidly increasing (owing to the rapid reduction 
of area), hence the current must change at a very rapid rate, 
as shown by the steepness of the curve in Fig. 64. The accom- 
panying rapid rate of change of flux induces a very high 
e.m.f. in the coil, sufliciently high to cause a spark to jump 
across from the brush to the segment as the latter leaves 
the brush. The current follows the spark for a short time in 
the form of an arc, causing further fusion of the already 
intensely heated metal, and prolonging the short-circuit lieyond 
the instant at which the segment has left the bruah (this is 
indicated by the dotted part of the curve in Fig, (J4). The fusion 
of the segments results in an irregular surface which causes 
mechanical vibration and fm'ther aggravates the evil. Under 
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Hsh conditions, the life of the commutator will be very short, 
' and the cost of maintenance very high. Hence the problem of 
Eparkless comnmtation haa always formed one of the leading 
problems in dynamo design. 

»S 84. Prevention of Sparking. Use of Brushes 
giving large Contact Drop. 

In order to prevent the occurrence of the troubles just men- 
tioned, various methods may be employed. Since the primary 
cause of sparking is the self-inductance or reactance e.m.f. in the 
short-circuited coil, this e,m.f. should be reduced to the lowest 
practicable amount. This may be done by sub-dividing the 
armature winding as nnicli as iioasible,* the limit being reached 
when each coil consists of a single turn. It is not always, how- 
ever, posaihle to carry the subdivision so far, especially in the 
case of armatures of small diameter, where the number of com- 
mutator segments is limited by the minimum permissible thick- 
ness of a segment (if the thickness is reduced helow a certain 
hmit, the commutator becomes too weak mechanically). The 
highest permissible values of the reactance e.ni.f., and the method 
of calculating this e.m.f., are dealt with in § 65. 

If the drop of potential over the brush contact ia large in com- 
parison with the reactance e.m.f., the latter will have relatively 
little efTect in disturbing the ideal current distribution, since the 
percentage difference between the p.d.8 existing between the 
segments and the brush will not be abnormally high, and the 
current distribution will depart but little from the rectilinear law 
(§ 82) corresponding to the ideal case. For this reason, a large 
drop of potential over the brush contacts is beneficial in suppress- 
ing sparking, and it is for this reason that carbon brushes have, 
except in special cases, entirely superseded brushes made of 
copper gauze, which were so extensively used at one time. 

* The raictatico e.m.f. is. tat h given carrent. proportional (o the tquare of the 
numlier of lumB in ihe coil. Fur if we compnre the total linksge of mngSPlic 
flax wirb B coil coDtuioing S turns with ihe total linkage of flux Id h coil congiating 
of H liiigle turn, both coik bcinj; supposed to convey the aatne current, then ainee 
Cb« Uiix linked with each lara of the coil of S turns ia S times Ihnt linked with 
Ihe coil of a single turn, and alDce the fanner coil contains 8 tanu, the UJt»l 
linkage of flux is S" times as great as in the latter coil. The reactance e.m.f. being 
^hnnge of fl 
period nC short-circnil' 
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The resistance of a brush contact is found nnt to obey Ohm's 
law, i.e., the ratio ■ " ; is found to vary with the current, 
decTensinff at the current incretuirs. As a result, the drop of poten- 
tial over the contact increasee less rapidly than in proportion to 
the current. This effect is much more marked with carlion than 
with copper brushes. In order to prevent excessive heating at 
the brush contacts, the current density must not be allowed to 
exceed a certain limit, depending on the material of the brushes. 
In the case of copj)er gauze brushes, the normal limit is about 
160 amperes per square inch of contact area, and at this current 
density the potential drop per brush contact amounts to about 
■035 volt (or a combined drop of '07 volt for positive and negative 
brushes). The permissible current density in the case of carbon 
brushes depends largely on the particular brand of carbon used, 
being greater for the softer and lees for the harder grades of carbon. 
It varies from about GO amperes per square inch with very soft 
carbons to about 25 amperes per square inch with very hard carbons. 
The highest potential drop over the brush contact occurs with 
the hardest grades of carbons, and may reach as high a value aa 
1'5 volts per contact (corresponding to a total drop of 3 volts). 
In most cases, however, the drop per contact lies between 1 and 
IJ volts {total drop of 2 to 2-5 volts). For current densities 
exceeding about 20 amperen per square inch, the drop in the case of 
carbon brushes increases so very slowly that it may be regarded 
as approximately independent of the current. The contact drop 
is almost independent of the peripheral speed of the commutator, 
but varies with the mechanical pressure, decreasing rapidly at 
first, then more and more slowly as the pressure is increased. It 
also depends on the direction of the current acroHs the contact, 
the drop in most cases (but not always) being yi-ttatev at the 
positive brush, where the current flows from metal to carbon. 

From the data given above the great superiority of the carbon 
over the copper gauxe brush in maintaining sparkless running ia 
amply evident. But this superiority is obtained at the expense 
of efficiency, since a large contact drop involves a considerable 
expenditure of power at the contacts. TheuBeof carbon brushes 
also involves larger and more expensive coraniutators than would 
be required with copper gauze brushes, which allow of a much 
higher current density at the contacts. 
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Since sparking results trora a non-uniform current diBtribution 
over tbe brush contact area, any device which tends to maintain 
a uniform current density over tbe contact area will a!ao tend to 
suppress sparldng. Now if the current density is not uniform, 
the current on entering the brush will flow sideways or ncrosa 
the brush until, liigher up the brush, a sensibly uniform distribu- 
tion is reached. Hence, if tbe croas-fiow be prevented the current 
will tend to distribute itself more uniformly over tbe brush eon- 
tact. In a type of carbon brush recently introduced by the 
Morgan Crucible Co., Ltd., and known as the iiiorgnnite brash, 
tbe resistivity of the brush in a transverse direction is much 
higher than in a longitudinal one. This brush is also remark- 
able on account of the very high current densities (up to 
100 amperes per square inch) which may be used with it. 
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§ 85. Calculation of Reactance Voltage. 
The mean e.m.f . induced in a short-circuited coil by the reversal 

...,,, , chaneeof fluxliiikedwilhcoil 

the current is given by the quotient j ^- i—r — i — ■■ n— , 

" ■' ' duration of short-circuit 

divided by 10* in order to reduce the C. G. S. units of e.m.f. 
to volts. It is evident that, 
the flux being approxi- J^ 

mately proportional to the 
current, the self-inductance 
e.m.f., or reactance voltftge, 
is proportional to the cur- 
rent to be reversed. It is 
therefore convenient to 
determine, in the first 
place, the change of flux 

due to the reversal of one - = -— 

amiiere of current. This may be done by tbe following method, 
which is due to Hobart.* 

Each coil may be regarded as consisting of an "embedded" 
portion or length, which corresponds to the portions of the 
conductors embedded in the core slots, and a "tree" length, 
lepresented by their projecting ends (Fig. 65). Hobart finds 
Stat a flux of 4 C. G. S. lines may be assumed per ampere 
t • Jovnidl of tUIiutittUion of Electrical EiigiiKeri,ya\.xi^\.,^^.\i!>-2lil{,i<iQl). 
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per cm. of eiDbedded length, asd a flax of '8 C. G. S. line per 
ampere per cm. of free length. Now if we consider the top 
conductor of a loop which is short-circuited, then the bottom 
conductor lying in the same slot belongs to a loop which is 
eimultaneously short-circuited by a neighbouring brush. Similarly, 
corresponding to the bottom conductor of a short-circuited loop, 
there is a top conductor in the same slot belonging to a loop 
short-circuited by a neighbouring brush. Thus the flaxes due 
to the embedded portions of the short-circuited loops change 
siraaltaneoufily, and the effect is the same as if there were 
8 C. G. S. lines (=2x4) per ampere per cm. of embedded 
length. Let us consider, in the first place, the simple case in 
which only one loop is short-circuited at a time. If /, denote 
the embedded length of the loop, and I, its free length, and if 
i = current tamperea) in loop, the change of flux when the current 
cbsnges from + ' to — r is given (in accordance with the above 
explanations) by — 

2i 181. + -8/,) = 16 (I. 4 -1?,) t. 

If each coil consists of 8 turns instead of a single one, the 
corresponding change of flux will be S^ times as great. For with 
a given current through the coil, increasing the turns S-fold will 
increase the magnetic flux through rack turn S-fold ; and since 
the total flux is the sum of the fluxes through all the turns, the 
total flux will be increased S X S or S'-fold. Thus the change 
of flux taking place during reversal when each coil consists of 
S turns and when only one coil at a time is short-circuited by 
each brush is given by — 

l&H.-i- ■li,)8*i, 
where, it must be remembered, /, and l, denote respectively the 
embedded and the free portion of a tingle turn or loop of the 
coil. 

If, as is generally the case, there are several coils simul- 
taneously short-circuited by a brush, then since these coils 
overlap more or less perfectly, the change of flux in each coil 
will be increased in proportion to the number of coils simul- 
taneously short-circuited by each brnsh. If g denote this number, 
then the change of flux during reversal is 
16 (7, + ■!//) S'si. 

In order to find the mean value of tlie reactance voltage 



induced in the coil during the period of Bhort-circiiit, we have to 
diWde the above change of flux by the duration of the ahort-eii'cuit, 
and hy 10* (in order to reduce C. G. S. units to volts). Hence, 
T denoting the time of the ahort-circuit, we have 

, , , „ 16(f. + -l^/) S'y 
mean value of reiictance voltage = ■ 



T X lO" 

T is easily found as follows from the widths w^ and 
and segment respectively, the radius 
r of the commutator, and the revo- 
lutions per second n, A glance at 
Fig. 6(J, where the positions of the 
two segments 1, 2 are indicated by 
full lines at the commencement of 
the short-circuit, and by dotted 
lines at the end of the short-circuit, 
shows that during the short-circuit 

the coil moves through an angular distance (in radians) 



. . . (1). 
'( of brush 




which is a fraction -- 



+ n; 



of the circumference. Now since 






tiaa time of a revolution is-, that of the short-circuit is 



T - 



2jirH 



According to Hobart, the mei 

l,yfM-mula(l)slii,uldm>te. 



; collie of ihi: reactance voltage ait 
•eeil 2 volts. For very low-speed 

machines, however {80 to 120 revolutions per minute), it may be 

ae high as 2'5 volts, + 

* T goiici-sUj lies between ■001 sDd -OOS pecomt. 

■( Kumerous fommlie liave been prujiuaed from time to time hy different 
iD*esti;^lora as criteria rcf^Biding ihe performance uf a mntbine Irom Ihe sparking 
point of view. One of the most recent is due to Frafeasor S. P. Thompson [IlaiDard 
LnHuru, Journal «/ the SocMy ff Arti, vol. liv., p. 1020 (tUOfi)]. The higher the 



i^ue ot J= 



10" 
/. q. r. : 



, the better the c 



length, ill ioehes, ot iron in urmature core, meaaured ii 
tlutft ; II =^ nmpere.conducUirB per inch length oF & 
iwriplieml Bjieeil o( oommuliilor, in feet per 
ammture uuiiductuTH to number of commulntur eegmentg. The value iif j ahnutd 
It foil below unitj. It varies from 1-35 lo about 6 in good machinea, 
O.C.B. 



I this formula, f^net 
ili reel ion parallel to the 
circumference ; o =; 
oE nnmbiT ot 
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5 86. ReversiDg E.M.F. obtained hy Forward 
Brush Lead. 

In (iddition to the method involving the uae of brueheH giving 
a high contact reBiatance, and a design of winding giving a low 
reactance voltage, another method ia available for suppressing 
Bparking. Since the trouble is caused entirely bj' the presence 
of the reactance voltage in the short-circuited coil, it is obvioiis 
that a remedy may be found in the introduction into the short- 
circuited coil of an e.m.f. eijual in amount, but opposite in 
direction, to the reactance voltaj^e. By means of such an e.m.f., 
known as a revming e.Jii.f., the resultant e.m.f, in the coil may 
be reduced to zero, and the machine will run sparkleaBly. 




N 



i7.— EfftHit uf bruah lead. 



Two methods are in use for obtaining a reversing e.m.f., viz., 
the method of brtmli leail and that of riTcrsiiig jmlcg. The first 
of these — wliich, in the early days of dynamos, was the sole 
method in use for suppressing sparking — consists in displacing 
the brushes in the direction of rotation, or giving tliem n/orward 
lead. The result of such a forward displacement is that the 
short- circuit, instead of being allowed to take place when the two 
sides of a loop or coil are half-way between the pole-pieces, as in 
the position 1, 1 in Fig. 67, is delayed until the sides of the loop 
have entered magnetic fields of opposite polarity to those across 
which they had previously been moving, so that they occupy the 
position 2, 2 in Fig. 67- The loop is now cutting lines by its 
motion across the field during the time of the short-circuit, and 
the corresixinding e.m.f. induced will clearly tend to reverse the 
original current, since the polarity of the field is now reversed. 
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A reversing e,in.f, will thus be obtained, and if equal in amount 
to the reactance e,ni.(., will neutralise this latter. 

Since tlie field intensity gradually increases as we approach 
the edge of a pole-shoe, it follows that the vahie of the reversing 
e.m.f. may be adjusted by varying the amount of the brush 
"lead." Fui'ther, since the reactance e.m.f. will increase with 
the current to be reversed, the lead must be increased with 
increase of load in order that the reversing e,m.f. may keep pace 
with the increasing reactance e.m.f, Ileuce in the days when 
brushes of copper gauze were used, which have a very low contact 
resistance, and when the presence of a suitable reversing e.m.f. 
was absolutely essential in order to secure sparkless running, 
the brush lead had to be varied to suit each particular load. The 
necessity of frequent adjustments of the brush lead was a serious 
inconvenience. Since the advent of the carbon brush, this 
necessity has ceased to exist. Provision is, however, made tor 
altering the position of the brushes, which are given a forward 
lead BO as to aid the effect due to the high contact resistance by 
a partial neutralisation of the reactance e.m.f. by the reversing 
e.m,f. The position of the brushes is adjusted once for all by 
trial BO as to give the most favourable results as regards sparkless 
running over the entire range of load, and the machine is run 
with the brushes fixed in this position at all loads. It is clear 
that with such a fixed brush position there is only one particular 
value of the load current for which exact neutralisation of the 
reactance voltaj^e is obtained ; but the high brush contact 
resistance is sufficient to effect practically sparkless commutation 
in spite of the imperfect neutralisation of the reactance by the 
'ersing e.m.f. 



§ 87. Armature Reaction. 

Closely connected with the brush lead method of obtaining a 
reversing e.m.f. is the question of armature reaction ; by this is 
meant the modification of the main field brought about by the 
armature current. 

Distributed over the surface of the armature core are groups 
or belts of coudiiclors — the width of each belt being equal to the 
pole-pitch — conveying currents whose direction alternates from 
group to group. If the brushes have no lead, the change of 
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current occurs exactly balf-wfty between two pole-pieces, and the 
armature current gives rise — as shown by the dotted letters in 
Fig. 68— to a series of polar surfaces along the armature circum- 
ference which are spaced exactly midway between the polar surfaces 
produced by the field-magnet. The directions of the currents 
in the consecutive groups of armature conductors are. In Fig. 6U, 
shown in the usual maimer by circles with dots and crosses. It 
will be seen that the armature current in this case does not givti 
rise to any de-magnetising effect. The superposition of the two 
fields due to the field-magnet and the armature current gives a 
resultant Held which is distorted (i.e., the magnetic flus issuing 




F(«. G8.— DEstortioQ of fii:ld hf 



from or entering a pole-shoe is not uniformly distributed over 
the pole-shoe surface), the distortion consisting of a weakening 
of the field under the left-hand half of the pole-shoe (A in Fig. 68), 
and a strengthening of it under the right-hand half (A' in Fig. 68). 
The armature current is said to give rise to a croKs-Jield, or to 
produce a croes-viaauetUiiig effect.* That there is no de-magnet- 
ising effect in this case will be evident from the tact that if we 
take any line of induction due to the lield-magnet, such as the 
chain-dotted line in Fig. 68, then liuked with it are two equal 
groups of armature conductors conveying currents in opposite 
directions, so tliat the resultant m.m.f. around this curve due to 
the armature current is zero. 
By giving the brushes a lead, the points at which the current 



* The use ol the terms "cross-ficM " aud 
to the earlj diiys in which two-pole macliluet 
machine, the line juiiiiiig the middle puints i 
UToature current is clesilf at right angles ti 
the pole-piec^. 



'cr(«s-magTiGtlBiug effeot " dnles back 
were eicluaivel/ used. Tn a two-pole 
t the polar eurtaces jiroducwl by the 
the line joiaing the middle pointa ot 
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changeB itB direction are shifted forward in the direction of 
rotation, and with them also the polar aiirtacea due to the 
armature current, as shown in Fig. Gi). The position of these 
polar surfaces relatively to the main poles is no longer sym- 
metrical, and a glance at Fig. 69 shows thai there is now a 
direct (['■-iiKigneliniiii/ effect. This will also be aeen liy con- 
sidering the ra.m.f. around the chain-doLted line ; in the belt of 
conductors linked with this line there is a preponderance 
(i-epreaetited by the conductors lying to the left of the dotted N, 
which represents the middle of the polar surface due to the 
armature current, and also tlie poiiit at which a change occurs 




in the direction of the current) of those conveying current in a 
direction towards the observer, and tending to set up a flux 
around the chain-dotted curve in a counter-clockwise direction, 
which is opposed to that of the main flui. 

Thus when the brushes have a forward lead the magnetic 
effect due to the armature current is a two-fold one : a weaiiening 
of tlie field as a whole {due to brush lead), and a distortion of the 
main field, consisting in a local weakening of the field under the 
polar horn in whose neighbourhood commutation takes place 
(/( in Fig, 69), and a corresponding strengthening of the field 
under the other horn [h' in Fig. 69). The amount of this 
weakening or strengthening may be approximately estimated as 
follows. The general course of the flux due to the conductors 
lying under cover of a pole-piece is that indicated by the dotted 
line marked " armature cross-flux " in Fig. 69. Since in the 
pole-shoe and also in the armature core the value of H would 
not in general be hu'ge, we may neglect the magnetic ^totential 
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drops alonf; those two portions of the path, and assume that the 
entire m.m.f. due to the conductors linked with the dotted curve 
is used np in maintaining the flux across the (double) gap and 
teeth. If the value of B and the B-H curve for the teeth be 
known, we can find the e(]uivalent air length of the teeth by 
dividing twice the depth of tooth by f-. If, therefore, g stand 
for the single gap length, and d for the depth of a single tooth, 
the approximate equivalent air length of the magnetic circuit 

represented by the dotted curve is 2 ^^-|- —V So that if R, = 

field intensity due to armature current alone at the extreme 
edges of the polar horns, and if Z' = number of conductors 
under cover of pole-shoe, and t — current, in amperes, 
conductor — 



1 (o + ^) H. = 1-267 Z't, by § 



(' + .) 



ictors 1 
each I 



On subtracting H„ from the undisturbed field intensity, we 
obtain the resultant or weakened field close to the edge of the 
polar horn h in Fig. 69, and on adding H, to the undisturbed 
field intensity, we obtain the strengthened field close to the edge 
of the horn h'. The weakening on one side and strengthening 
on the other steadily decrease towards the middle of the pole- 
piecQ, at which point the original field remains undisturbed. 

Now since commutation takes place close to the polar horn 
vhoae field is weakened, and since the weakening increases with 
increase of current, we see that armature reaction brings about 
a set of conditions highly unfavourable to good commutation; 
for the latter requires an increasing reversing field with increase 
of current. Hence in the days of copper gauze brushes the lead 
had to be varied considerably with changes of load in order to 
make up for the weakening of the field in the commutating zone 
due to armature reaction. With carbon brushes, however, 
already explained, the reversing e.m.f. is only of secondary 
importance, and it is found possible to run with tixed position of • 
the brushes at all loads. 
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g 88. Commutating or Reversing Poles. 

I The second method of injecting into the short-circuited uoil ii 
g e.m.f., although known for a loug time, has onlv 
recently assumed practical importance. In this method, the 
brushefl have no lead, but a reversing e.m.t. is induced in each 
short - circuited 




ing poles. 

pole) is placed between each pair of main poles. The arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig. 70. The auxiliary pole carries a winding 
traversed either by the entire armature current or by a con- 
venient fraction of it. Thus the field due to the reversing 
pole increases nearly in proportion to the current — which is the 
precise condition required for sparkless running. The ]H)larity 
of each reversing pole is, of course, the same as that of the next 
main pole in the direction of rotation, so as to make the 6.m.f. 
induced in the short-circuited coil by the rotation a reversing 
one. In order to reduce the amount of copper on the auxiliary 
IMjIes, the length of these In a direction parallel to the shaft ia 
generally much less than that of the main poles, the auxiliary 
pole cross-section being either circular or approximating to a 
square. Not only does this result in a saving of copper, but it 
has the further advantage of not blocking up the entire space 
between the main poles (which would interfere seriously with the 
ventilation of the machine). Some makers place the core of the 
reversing pole entirely outside the yoke ring, and only allow 
the extended pole-shoe to project into the interpolar space, as 
shown in Fig. 71, which illustrates the type of reversing pole 
used by the Morris- Hawkins Electrical Co., Ltd. The toe of the 
jwle-shoe ia supported by a stout copper strip, which is screwed 
1 pole -a hoes. 
[ The introduction of reversing poles has greatly extended the 
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limits of BparkleBs commutation, and has rendered possible the 
construction of high-speed steam turbine-driven machines whicli 
could not have been made to run aparklessly by any other 
method. In machines of ordinary couetruction, the limit of 
output is frequently fixed by considerations of sparking ; but in 
machines fitted with reversing poles, the limit of output is fixed 
by the safe temperature rise. This latter limit may be extended 
iiery considerably by providing numerous ventilating apertures. 
Hence although the extra cost of the reversing poles may be 
considerable, yet by reason of the increased output the cost of 




a machine with commutating poles may, for a given output, in 
many cases be not greater, and in some considerably less, than 
that of a machine of ordinary construction. Generally speaking, 
the ordinary design is cheaper in eases where the time of short- 
circuit is comparatively long (low-speed machines), and more 
expensive in cases where it is short (high-speed machines)." 



§ 89. Comparison of Lap and Wave Windings. 
Equalising Connections. 

The reactance voltage increasing, in accordance with formula 
(1) of § 85, in proportion to the current to be reversed, it follows 
that uilh 7>iachines of ordinary con gf ruction, not provided with 
reversing poles, there is a definite limit to the current in each 
armature path. This limit may be taken at about 100 amperes 

• According to Hobort [ ElrMncal Hmirw of New York, yo!. jilWii., p. 104 C'SOS)]. 
in tbe case of SRO-tdU djnFimoe, the oniinnr; type of cooslrnction is cheaper (or nil 
ontpDtB n long wi the speed does not eice^ 100 rerolutioDs per miante : at 
too revolutions per minute, the commutiitlng pole design la dcslmble for oatpati 
exccolfng BOO kilowarta ; aI 1,000 revolutioiia per minnie, it Is drairtible beyond 
8S0 kltowatta. 
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(or 200 amperes per brush set).* Now, since m the mae of a 
simple wave winding there are only two paths open to the 
current through the armature, it follows that this winding 
becomes impracticnlile when the current output of the machine 
exceeds about 200 amperes (unless reversing poles be resorted to). 
For hirger currents, the lap winding must he used. 

The wave winding has the important advantage over the lap 
winding of perfect symmetry of the jjaths through the annature. 
For since each path includes conductors under cover of all the 
pole-pieces (§ 71), the e.m.f.'a induced in the two paths must 
necessarily be equal, even if the flux varies fi'om pole to ^Kjle 
(on account of an eccentric position of the armature relatively to 
the field, or other irregularities). Such, however, is by no means 
the case with a lap winding (§ 69). For the conductors forming 
the different paths are under cover of different imle-pieces, and if 
there is miignetic asymmetry (i.e., if the flux from different poles 
is not the same), the e.m.f.'s in the various paths may difi'er, 
causing local armature currents on oi>en circuit and unequal 
diWsion of the current (likely to result in sparking at the over- 
loaded l)rushes) among the different paths when the armature is 
loaded. In machines with lap windings, therefore, it is important 
to have the armature very carefidly centred, and all the poles as 
nearly alike as possible. Even when every precaution has been 
taken, however, it is difficult to secure perfect symmetry and 
obtain electrical balance of the various paths — esirecially in large 
machines, where the paths are numerous and of very low 
resistance. Hence in such machines it is usual to provide a 
number of fqualisiiifi connect ions in order to prevent any set of 
brushes from becoming overloaded and hence sparking. These 
connections consist of stout copper strips connecting points in 
the winding which normally are equi potential. They are 
frequently arranged in the form of copper rings carried on 
insulating supports attached to th^ arms of the armatiu'e spider 
on the side away from the commutator, each ring being in 
connection with a number of (normally) equipotential armature 
conductors. In Fig. 72 is shown diagrammatically an equaliser 
1, 2, 8, connecting three equipotential {loints of a G-pole lap 
winding (these points would be distant by twice the pole-pitch) ; 

' In the case of vDr; \atge Blow-speeil machineB, tljfs limit maj be excoetlol ; the 
[icnDluibl« liiLit betug determiti<!il b^ the r(!ftctBiic« vultage. 
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Bi, B, and B, denoting the positive bruBhes. The coils a, h, c are 
juat about to undergo a short-circuit. Now in these coils there 
will be no appreciable e.n].f., and they may be regarded as 
forming three equal parallel resistances between the equaliser 
and the brushes. If the equaliser is of sufficiently tow resistance, 
the points 1, 2 and 3 wliich it connects will not differ appreciably 
in potential. Hence even if the currents in the coils d, e and / 
be unequal, those in a, b and c will be practically equalised, and 
each brush set will receive appreciably the same current. It 
must, however, be clearly understood that such equalisers do not 
reduce the increased heating loss (but rather increase it) due to 
unequal division of the current : the currents are only equalised 
in the last Jew cnila at each end of a path — those which are 
practically out of the magnetic field. In the active coils, the 
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if eiiunliaer ring. 



current would still be unequally distributed, and the equalisers 
quite inoperative. The equalisers only come into play, and 
equalisation of current gradually takes place, in those coils only 
which are either approaching or receding from a brush. The 
only function performed by equalisers is the jtrtventinn of sparking 
which would occur with unequally loaded brushes. 

It may be mentioned, however, that in the case of lap windings, 
even when not provided with equalising rings, any eeriouB 
unbalancing of the armature is to some extent automatically 
checked by increased armatm^e reaction under the more heavily 
loaded poles. 

The troubles arising from the difficulty of obtaining perfect 
electrical balance of the different paths through a lap-wound 
armatiure render it advisable to use the wave winding wherever 
possible. Since the introduction of reversing poles, the restrictions 
formerly imposed ou this latter type of winding by considerationB 






regarding sparking Imve been practically removed, and 
winding is now being used for currents (up to 1,000 amperes) 
greatly in excesa of those formerly thought practicable. 



§ 90. Method of Balancing Lap-wound Armatiire. 

In Older to adjust the position of a lap-wound armature in its 
field BO as to secure a sufficiently accurate balance of its various 
circuits, the cables connecting the different sets of brushes of 
like polarity are removed, as are also the equalising connections, 
and by means of a voltmeter readings across the consecutive 
pairs of neighbouring brushes are taken when the machine is 
running on open circuit. Any want of balance will be indicated 
by differences in the consecutive voltmeter readings. By displacing 
the armature relatively to the field in such a direction as to 
reduce the air-gaps on the side corresponding to the lower 
readings, the voltmeter readings may be equalised to a greater 
or less extent. This procedure is repeated until the greatest 
difference between any two readings does not exceed the desired 
amount (say 1 per cent.). Instead of stepping round the arma- 
ture with a voltmeter which is connected to consecutive pairs of 
nfiflhliourinif brushes, a differential method of testing may be 
used, in which a low-reading voltmeter is connected in succession 
across alternate brushes, which are of the same polarity. In a 
perfectly balanced armature, a zero reading would be obtained 
for each i>osition ; in any actual case, the voltmeter reads the 
out-of- balance voltage between the different groups of armature 
conductors. 



Examples. 



1. During the short-circuit of a certain armature coil, the 
flux linked with it changes by a total amount equal to 180,000 
C. G, 8. lines. If the time of the short-circuit is '001 second, 
what is the reactance voltage of the coil ? 

2. The armature of a certain dynamo is running at 800 revo- 
lutions [ler minute; the commutator consists of 123 segments, and 
the thickness of each brush is such that the brush spans 2 
segments. Find the time during which a coil remains short- 
circuited. 
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3. A commntator consisting of 450 segments has a diameter 
of 600 mm., and runs at a speed of 400 revolutions per minute. 
If the thickness of each brush is 12 mm., what is the time of 
short-circuit of a coil ? 

4. In a ak-pole lap-wound generator, the total contact area 
per brush set is 6 square inches, and the current-density over the 
contact area is 35 amperes per square inch. If the total voltage 
drop over the two brush contacts in series is 2 volts, what is the 
power lost at the brush contiicts ? 

5. A twelve-pole lap wound armature having ],3"i6 conductors 
gives a current of 1,200 amperes. The equivalent single air-gap 
length is '35 inch, and the pole-arc is 70 per cent, of the 
pole-pitch. If the average gap induction is 7,000, what is the 
induction close to the commutatiug edge of a pole ? 

6. A ten-pole armature (lap-wound) has 1,440 conductors and 
delivers a current of 1,000 amperes. The brushes have a forward 
lead such that a coil is short-circuited when it has advanced 15 
per cent, of the pole-pitch beyond the neutral jrosition (i.e., the 
position half-way between two jiole- pieces). Find the de-mag- 
netising ampere- turns per magnetic circuit. 
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§ 91. Dynamo used as Motor. 

A DYNAMO 18 ft reversiljle machine ; wbeii driven mechanically, 
it is capable of supplying electric power ; when supplied with 
electric power, it is capable of running as a motor, converting a 
large proportion of the electric power supplied to it into 
mechanical power. 

The possibility of using a dynamo as a motor immediately 
follows from the principle explained in § 2, according to which 
any conductor conveying a current when placed with its length 
at right angles to a magnetic field experiences a force which is 
perpendiciilftr to its own length and to the direction of the field. 
In modern machines, with tootbed-core armatures, the pull is 
mainly exerted on the teeth ; but the total tangential pull ia, for 
a given flux per pole and given armature current, tlie same as 
that which would be obtained if the core bad a smooth surface 
and the conductors were placed on the surface instead of being 
embedded in slots. 

If a current be sent through the armature from some external 
BOiu'ce, the field being excite, the direction of the current is the 
same in nil the conductors which are under cover of a pole-piece, 
and in all the groups of conductors under cover of pole-pieces of 
like polarity. In passing from a group under cover of a north 
pole to one under cover of a south pole, the current changes its 
sign : hence the pulls contributed by the different conductors are 
all in the same direction. A reversal of the current through the 
armature, or a reversal of the field polarity, will reverse the 
torque and hence the direction of rotation ; but a simultaneous 
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I reversal of armature and field currents will leave the direction of 
' torque and rotation unaltered. 



§ 92. Calculation of Torque. 

The torque exerted by the armature of a motor is easily 
calculated from the fiux per pole and the armature current. By 
Lenz's law (§ 5), the e.m.f. induced in the conductors of a motor 
is opposed to the current. Hence the e.m.f. of a motor is 
frequently spoken of as its coiinler-e.m.J'. or hack-e.m.f. Let E 
stand tor this e.m.f., and let V = brush p.d., r^ = armature resiat- 
ance, and i, = total armature current. Then we have 

i^=^l^z3,orY =E-i-r„i, . . . .(1). 

Now the total power supplied to the armature ia Vi,, , or, 
using (1), 

Ei. + r.i,'. 

The expression for the power is thus seen to consist of two 
terms. The second term, j'„i„', representa the , power lost by 
heating of the armature coils. The first term gives the 
remainder of the power, which undergoes transformation into 
mechanical power. Thus 

mechanical power = Ei„ .... (2). 

We can, however, easily obtain an expression for the 
mechanical power in terms of the torque and Bi>eed. Let T stand 
for the torque in Ih. /ret, and » for the revolutions per second. 
Then the mechanical power is equal to 'Z^Tit foot lbs. per 
second. Expressing it in h.p., we have, since 1 h.p. equals 

kS50 foot lbs. per second, 
■ mechanical power ^ Pt^T '^-P- 
Equatin 



: —-iTTHL watts. 

550 
: 8-52 n'H watts. , 
Equating this expression to the one given by (2), we find 
Ei, _ .-ti-ji E ; ^ ^ ^ .g. 



n 
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"Bat from the expression for the e.m.f. given in § 77, we find 

^ _ azv 

T =-1174 j-^^.Ni,lb. feet (4). 

X 10" 

Since in the above expression Z, P and b are constants for a 
given machine, we see that the torque is proportional to the 
product of flux per pole into armature current — a result which is 
also obvious from a consideration of the fact that the pull acting 
on any individual conductor is proportional to the current and 
the field. It must be carefully noted that the torque given by (4) 
is the tot'il torque, including that required to overcome the 
resistances due to mechanical friction, hysteresis and eddy- 
currents. 

§ 93. Effect of Changes in Brush P.D. and Field 
Flux on Speed of Motor. 

We shall next consider the effect on the speed of the motor due 
to changes of brush p.d. and field flux. 

In the expression for the brush p.d. given by (1), the first term, 
E, which represents the motor e.m.t., is under normal conditions 
of operation by far the more important, the resistance drop r, i^ 
being always a smalt fraction (some 2 per cent, at full load in 
fairly large motors) of V. Hence V may be regarded as approxi- 
mately equal to E. Now for a given field flux, or flux per pole, 
K is proportional to n. Hence the speed it of a motor will vary 
nearly in jmiporlion to the brtitlt p.d. if the flux per pole is 
maintained constant. 

Suppose next that the brush p,d, — and hence, also, approxi- 
mately, E — remains constant, and that the flux is varied. The 
constancy of E involves the constancy of the product (T?h. Thus 
with a constant brush p.d., the speed of the motor will vary 
nearly itivertel;/ as the flux per pole. 



8 84. Arrangement of Field Winding. 
Characteristics. 



There are various ways of arranging the field windings of 

dynamos, and the behaviour of a machine depends very largely 

Where 2b = niunber of parallel paths tbrongh a: 
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qfi the mode of connecting up the field coila. The three possible 
modes of connection are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 7^1, and 
are known as the series (a), the shunt (b), and the compound (c) 
field winding. In tlie series winding, the field coila carry the 
same current as the armature ; in the shunt winding, the field 
coil baa a very high resistance in comparison with that of the 
armature, and under full-load conditions 
carries a current which is only a small 
fraction of the armature current. In the 
compound winding, both kinds of coils 
are used : a series coil traversed by the 
main current supplied to or coming from 
the external circuit, and a shunt coil 
connected acroBs the brushes (or across 
the terminals, as shown by the dotted 
Hue in Fig, 73) which takes only a small 
fraction of the full-load current. The 
sbunt and series coils of dynamos are 
closely analogous to the voltmeter and 
ammetereircuits respectively of measuring 
instruments, the first having a very high 
resistance and the second a very low one. 
In studying the effects due to the different field windings, we 
assume that the machine, if run as a generator, is driven at a 
constant speed ; and that if run as a motor, it is supplied at a 
constant p.6. In the case of a generator, the moat important 
relation is that connecting the terminal p.d. with the load current 
(or current in external circuit). A curve showing this relation 
is known as a characteristti: In the case of a motor, the most 
important relation is that connecting speed and torque ; and the 
corresponding curve is known as a mechanical charnclerislic 




Fio. 7:i— Methods of 

necting field Ciiile 



g 95. Series-wound Generator. 

In the case of a series-wouud generator, the exciting curreut is 
the same as the load current, so that the e.m.f., and hence also 
the p.d., will increase (up to a certain limit) with increasing load, 
and the characterifitic will be a curve rising from a point A near 
the origin, as shown in Fig. 74. The p.d. increases rapidly and 
almost in proportion to the current during the early stages 
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(represented by A C), while the field cores are well below satura- 
tion, and the reluctance of the iron part of the magnetic circuit iB 
negligible. But as the permeability of the iron decreases, the p.d. 
begins to increase leas rapidly, the c«i-ve becomes flatter, and 
ultimately begins to bend down as shown in the figure. The down- 
ward bend is caused partly by armature reaction (§ 87), partly by 
armature resistance drop. The e.m f. A obtained on open 
circuit is due to the residual field (without which the machine 
could not start). 

If we take any point P on the characteristic, and join it to the 
origin, then the ex- 
ternal resistance is 

pd- - 

current 
/\ 
=:;= = tanBOP. Now 

this ratio remains 
nearly constant along 
the initial rising por- 
tion ot the charac- 
teristic, so that any 
small accidental 
change in the exter- 
nal resistance will 
cause very large 
changes in the p.d. and current. The part A C of the character- 
istic therefore represents unstable conditions of working. 
Stability can only be obtained by working in the region which 
lies beyond C. 

Series-woimd generators are very little used ; their only appli- 
cations are in series systems of arc lighting, and in a peculiar 
ayatem of high-voHage constant-current power transmission 
known as the Thury system. 

It may be noted that if the external circuit of a series-wound 
generator contains a counter-e.m.f., and if this counter-e.m,f. 
becomes accidentally strong enough to overpower the generator 
eJn.f., roversing the current, then the polarity of the generator 
field, and hence also its e.m.f., will be reversed, resulting in a 
heavy short-circuit. For this reason, a series-wound dynamo 
would be totally unsuitable for charging accumulators. 
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In casea where Beriea-wound generators are used, they are 
Euranged to regulate for approximately constant current. This 
regulation Ib effected partly by designing the machine so that it 
has a strong armature reaction, partly by means of a special 
regulator which shunts more or less of the currant through tlie 
Y beeping the main current nearly coDstant. 



I 



k 



§96. Series- wound Motor. 

A series-wound motor is essentially a variable speed motor, 
the speed decreasing with increase o\ torque, as shown by the 
mechanical characteristic of Pig. 75. The reason tor this 
behaviour of a aeries motor is not far to seeli. The torque of a 
motor is, as we have seen 
(§ 92), proportional to the 
product Ni^. Hence an 
increase of torque in- 
volves an increase of 
this product. Now since 
N increases with increase 
of )'„, an increased torque 
involves an increase in 
N. Again, the e.m.f. of 
the motor remaining 
approximately constant 
(since the p.d. of supply 
18 asaumed to be constant), it follows that N» must also remain 
nearly constant (§ 77). Thus an increase of torque, which 
involves an increase of N, is accompanied by a decrease of n. 
Further, so long as the torque is small, and the current 
correspondingly small, the iron is well below saturation, and N 
changes rapidly with the current and torque ; the speed accord- 
ingly changes rapidly with the torque. But as saturation is 
approached, the change in N due to a given change in the 
current and torque is relatively much less, with a correspondingly 
smaller change in n; thus for large values of the torque the 
speed changes much less rapidly with the torque than for small 
values. This accounts for the steady decrease in the s 
of the mechanical characteristic of Fig. 75. 



TJlWii '-^ 
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A series motor exactly fulfils the conditions required in the 
case of tramcar motors: it exerts the largest torque at the lowest 
speeds, atid the speed automatieally changes with change of load- 
Hence almost every traction motor is a seriea-woimd motor. 
Series motors are also used in eases where motors are required 
to run under constant loads — as in the case of fan motors, and 
where a variable speed is suitable — as in crane motors. 

If the load on a series motor be reduced below a certain limit, 
the motor will run up to a dangerous speed ; if entirely unloaded, 
the armature will race until it flies to pieces. This source of 
danger is indicated by the extreme steepness of the mechanical 
characteristic (Fig. 75) at small loads. Hence motors with a 
series winding should never be used in cases where the motor is 
liable to be entirely unloaded. 



S 97. Shunt-wound Generator. 

A shunt-wound generator has a characteristic of the form 
shown in Fig. 76. The shunt circuit being always closed, the 
machine builds up a strong field, and develops a high e.m.f., on 
open circuit. If the external circuit be now closed, the armature 
current increases, causing 
an increased armature re- 
sistance drop and reducing 
the p.d. This results in a 
weakening of the exciting 
current, which by loweiing 
the e.m.f, further reduces 
the p.d. A Btni further 
weakening of the field and 
drop of p.d. is brought about 
by armature reaction {§ 87). 
Since all these effects in- 
crease with increasing arraa- tiynamo. 
ture current, there is a steady decrease in the p.d. with increasing 
load. This decrease is not, however, excessive within normal 
limits of working, so that a shunt-wound machine may be 
regarded as gi\'ing a roughly constant p.d. 

The shunt winding is more generally used than any other form 
of field winding for gnici-ators, and is the only suitable winding 

k2 
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Fiu. rT.^yhoK-iug effect of current 
reversal Ihroagh ebuiit dyuninu. 



for machineB intended to charge secondary batteries. In order 
to enable the p.d. to be adjusted to the desired value, it is Dsnal 
to provide ajidd rheostat, or regulating resistance connected in 
Beries with the field winding, as shown in Fig. 77. The normal 
direction of the current through the armature, shunt winding 
and external circuit is indicated by the full-line arrows in Fig. 77. 
If the machine is charging & 
secondary battery, and it by 
reason of a slight decrease of 
speed or through any other 
cause its e.m.f. momentarily 
drops below that of the battery, 
a reversal of current takes place 
in the main circuit, as shown 
by the dotted arrows in Fig. 77. 
It will, however, be noticed that 
while the armature current ia 
reversed, no reversal takes place 
in the shunt winding, and the e.m.f. retains its original direction. 
The machine is simply momentarily converted into a motor, and 
as soon as its speed increases again, the e.m.f. rises, and 
charging is resumed. There is thus no serious disturbance or 
heavy short-circuit such as would occur with a series-wound 
generator. 

The bulk of the large 
generators in central sta- 
tions supplying current 
to lighting loads are pro- 
vided with a shunt wind- 
ing and field rheostat. 



§ 98. Shunt-wound 
Motor. 

The mechanical charac- 

TORHuE *- teristic of a shunt-wound 

F.G. 78,-Mcch=ni™I^charac.om.io of .hunt ^^^^ j^ ^^^^.^^ -^ p;g_ ^^ 

Since the p.d. of supply 
ie constant, the exciting current and N will also be practically 
eooBtant. The armature e.m.f. is also nearly constant, decreasing 



^ 
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but slightly with increase of load.* Hence there will be only a 
slight decrease in the product Nn, or, N remaining nearly con- 
stant, a slight drop in the speed. A shunt-wound motor is 
therefore a motor whose speed remains nearly constant at 
all loads. 

Most stittionary motors, such as those driving machine-tools 
and other machinery, are shunt-wound. 



■ § 99. Compound-wound Generator. 

A series-wound generator gives, as we have seen, a rising 
characteristic, while a shunt-wound generator gives a shghtly 
drooping one. By com- 
bining the two windings, ovehcompoundeoj 
i.e., by using both a shunt 
winding connected across 
the brushes and a series 
winding placed in the 
main circuit, as shown in 
Fig. 73 (c), we are able 
to obtain a generator 
whose characteristic is 
neither a rising nor a 
falling one, i.e., a gene- 
rator giving a constant 
p.d. at all loads. The 
characteristic of such a 
com pound -wound generator is shown in Fig. 79. Owing to the 
concavity in the magnetisation curve of iron, it ia impossible to 
obtain an absolutely straight line for the characteristic, which ia 
always slightly concave downwards. Frequently (as in traction 
generators) it is advisable to have a rising characteristic, such 
as the dotted one shown in Fig. 79, This may be obtained by 
increasing the turns in the series coil. The machine is then 
said to be ovcr-compoimded. 

The compound winding is used in connection with machines 
intended for incandescent lighting, especially when carried out on 
a small scale (ship lighting), and in traction generators, 

• V = E -^ rj^. Thus, V being constant. B must slightly dL-creasc aa i^ ia 
iucTMAed. 
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§ 100. Compound-wound Motor. 

Althoiigli there are two jjossible varieties of the compound 
winding for motorB, only one of these, known as the cumulative 
compound winding, in which the magnetic effects of the Beriea 
and shunt coils are additive, is of practical interest." Thia 
winding is employed in cases where a decrease of speed is desired 
with increase of load, and where the danger connected with a 
plain series winding, the liability of the motor to race when 
unloaded (§ 96}, must be 
avoided. The mechanical 
characteristic o( a motor 
with a cumulative com- 
pound winding is shown 
in Fig. 80. The shunt 
winding may here be 
regarded as imposing a 
safe limit on the speed of 
the motor. Compound- 
wound motors are used in 
cases where there are very 
Kompouuu.nonna motor. heavy Budden overloads, 

as in rolling mills. If a shunt-wound motor were used in such 
cases, the sudden demand for power would have to be supplied 
entirely by the generator. But by allowing the motor speed to 
decrease with increase of load, and fitting the motor shaft with 
a heavy fly-wheel, the momentary demand for power will be 
largely supplied by the kinetic energy given out by the liy-wheel 
as its speed decreases, and the generator may be made of smaller 
size than would otherwise he necessary.; 

* The (itber Form is known ns the dijfffrtid'\al compound vrLodiug, and in It the 
series ooil opiioaea tlie shaat cotl. In a simple shnnt-wound cuotor.the speed would 
drop sligbtlj with Increase of load : Ibe series winding, bj weakening (he field, 
enuses a sligbt iucrease oF speed (g 9.1), thus eoDipensnting fur the eSi^t due to 
armature reaistancu drop. 

f In Bomc instances, nAimf-iilwniJ motors bnve bci'n fitteil with fIj-wheeU. The 
abiun1ll7 oF this practice will at oui-e become evident when it ia cooBidered tfaat 
the kinetic energy of a flj- wheel duiiu(;a momentarj OTcrload can only be atiliMd 
it the speed dfcreatet with increase of loa.! ; but this decrease o( speed in the case 
of a abunt-wound motor is so slight that unless an abnormally heavy and oustty 
fly-wheel be used the dwiied eflect caimot be obtained. 
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§ 101. Motor-starting SwltcheB. 

The armature of a motor at rest not contaiaing any eounter- 
e.m.f., it is evident that on account of the low armature resistance 
it would not be permissible to start the motor Ly simply closing 
a switch which connects the motor terminals directly to the 
supply mains. The enormous current ao produced would simply 
blow the fuses, and would be equivalent to a short-circuit of the 
mains. Let us, for example, consider a 240-volt shunt-wound 
motor whose full- load armature current is 30 amperes, and whose 
armature resistance is '8 ohm. 
If the full p.d. of 240 volts were 
applied to the armature when 
at rest, the current would be 
-— =r 800 amperes ! In order 

to prevent this enormous rush 
of current at starting, it lie- 
comes necessary to reduce 
the p.d, across the armature 
hy means of a suitable re- 
sistance connected in series 
with it, the resistance being 
gradually cut out as the 
armature speed and e.m.f. 
increase. Such a starting 
resistance with its midtiple-contact switch is termed a mobir 
starter or starting switch. 

In the case of a series-wound motor, a simple starter of the 
form shown in Fig. 81 may be used. With the switch arm on 
the first contact, the whole of the starting resistance is included ; 
by gradually moving the contact-arm over the consecutive contact- 
studs as the motor gains speed, the resistance is cut out. 

When a series-wound motor is switched off, the magnetic flux 
through the field cores disappears more or less suddenly, and in 
so doing induces a momentary e.m.f. in the field winding. But 
since this winding consists of comparatively few turns, the total 
e.m,I. is never sufficiently high to endanger the insulation of 
the coils. 

With a shunt-woimd motor, however, a sudden interruption of 
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the shimt circuit would give rise to very high e.m.f.'s in the field 
coils, fts these consist of a large number of turns of comparatively 
fine wire. The e.m.f. so induced might be sufficient to break 
down the insulation, and would in any case subject it to severe 
and unnecessary strains. For this reason, the shunt circuit is 
arranged so as to remain always closed through the armature 
circuit, whether the motor is at rest or running. In Fig. 82, 
which shows a typical form of motor-starter for a shunt-wound 
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motor, the circuit A B C D E F, it will be noticed, always 
remains closed. 'When the current is switched off, the magnetic 
flus through the field begins to disappear, but since the armature 
is still running, it maintains the excitation, so that the flux dies 
away comparatively slowly. Even if the switch were placed on 
the first contact and then suddenly pulled back before the arma- 
ture bad had time to start, no harm would be done ; for as soon 
as the flux begins to disappear the e.m.f. induced in the field 
winding gives rise to a current which tends to maintain the dux, 
and only allows it to disappear slowly instead of suddenly, as 
would be the case if the field circuit were broken. 

In Fig. 82 are shown two devices which are almost invariably 
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used in connection with motor starters, and which are known as 
the nO'Volla4fe and oterloail magnets. The switch arm is provided 
with a spiral spring which normally keeps it in the " oflf" position. 
Attached to the arm is a rectangular piece of soft iron which 
forma the armature of the no-voltage magnet, and which is held 
against its poles when the snitch arm has been brought into the 
full " on " position. So long as the no-voltage magnet is excited, 
the switch arm is held in this position. But if the current is 
switched off, or if there should occur a break in the shunt circuit, 
the no-voltage magnet loses its magnetism, and by the action of 
the spring the switch arm ia thrown into the " off " position. The 
overload magnet is provided with an armature pivoted at one end. 
So long as the armatiu'e current does not exceed a safe limit, the 
magnet is not strong enough to attract its armature. But when 
this limit is exceeded, the anuature is attracted, short-circuiting 
the no-voltage magnet and throwing the switch ann into the 
" off " position. The point of cut-off may generally be adjusted 
to any desii'ed value by raising or lowering the armature, so 
as to decrease or increase its distance from the poles of the 
magnet. 

The form of motor starter just described may also he used 
in connection with a compound-wound motor, in which case 
the series winding comes between the points E and JF in 
Fig. 82. 

if a motor is required to run both ways, a reversing switch is 
introduced into the armature circuit, so that by reversing the 
armature current the direction of rotation may be reversed. In 
order to prevent a heavy short-circuit in case an attempt is made 
to reverse the current through the armature before the starting 
switch has been brought back to its "off" position, the starting 
and reversing switches should he interlocked, either mechanically 
or electrically, so as to render it impossible to throw over the 
reversing switch until the starting switch has been brought into 
the "off" position. The most satisfactory arrangement is to 
combhie the starting and reversing portions into a single switch. 
Such a combined switch is shown diagrammatically in Fig- 88. 
The switch arm carries two triple contacts, shown by the dotted 
lines in the figure. The bottom contact is arranged to move 
over three contact segments, and the top contact to move over 
two contact segments and the row of contact studs in connection 
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viih the starting resistance. Each contact etad iving to the right 
of the vertical centre-hue is connected to (he corresponding stud 
lying to the left of the centre-hne. There is only one set of 
storting resistances tonly the first section of the starting resist- 
ance is shown in 
Fig. 88). It wUI 
be seen, by tracing 
out the connections, 
that while the arma- 
ture current flows 
one way or the 
other, according to 
the direction in 
which the switch 
arm is moved from 
its "off" position, 
the direction of the 
field current re- 
mains unaltered. 
In the •' off " poai- 
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tion shown by the dotted lines in the figure, the field is short- 
circuited by the switch contacts, which bridge across the gaps 
between the two inner segments to which the field coil is connected. 

The switch 
arm is held in 
the full " on " 
[wsitioQ by the 
magnetic de- 
tent shown in 
Fig. 84: the 
notched sector 
being mounted 
on the spindle 
of the switch 
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FlO. 84. — Mnsnelic detent for kccjiinn starting switch 

arm. If the switch is intended for speed regulation as well (g 102) 
the sector has as many notches on it as there are contact studs, 
so that it may be left permanently on any contact stud. 

The resistances used in motor -starting switches may take 
various forms. For comparatively small currents, they consist 
of spirals of wire which are either contained in a cast-iron box 
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completely tilled with sand (the aand giving the spirala the neces- 
sary mechanieal support and preventing their getting out of 
shape and causing short-circuits} or are wound on metal tubes 
covered with asbestos or some other insulating material, or on 
grooved cylinders of porcelain. For larger currents, metal plates 
or gi'ids are used, which may be immersed in an oil bath to 
facilitate cooling. 



■ § 102. Methods of Speed Control. 

A problem of great importance in connection with motors is 
that of speed control. The speed of a motor may be altered by 
altering either the brush p.d. or the held flux. Until quite 
recently only two methods of speed control were in general use. 
Tbese may be described as the rheostatic and the field control 
method. In the first, the brush p.d. is altered by connecting a 
resistance in series with the armature. The great disadvantage 
of the method lies in its wastefulness. If, for example, we wish 
to reduce the armature speed to half its original value, the brush 
p.d. must be appronmately halved, which means that about half 
the total power supplied to the armature circuit is wasted in the 
regulating resistance. The field control method is incomparably 
more economical. In this, the field is weakened or strengthened 
until the desired speed is reached. The difficulty connected with 
this second method is that the motor must be made larger and is 
therefore more expensive than would be the case if rheostatic 
control in the armature circuit were used. This is due to the 
fact that if the armature is to be capable of developing its normal 
torque when running at the highest speed, i.e., in the weakest 
field, it must take a much larger current than when running 
in the strongest field, which gives the lowest speed. Thus in 
the field control method increased efficiency of working is obtained 
at the expense of greater first cost of motor. 

In a series-wound motor, the weakening of the field is effected 
by placing a shunting resistance across the field winding. In a 
shunt-wound motor, the same end is'attoined by using a field 
rheostat in the shunt circuit. 

Not unfrequently, a combination of both methods of speed 
itrol is used in connection with the same motor. 

Becently, a modification of the field control method has been 
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coming into UBe which may be described as the brush displace- 
ment method of speed control. This can only be used satisfoctorilj 
with machines provided with reversing poles. 

We have seen (§ 87) that in the case of a generator a reversing 
6.m.f. may be obtained in the short-circuited coils by giving the 
brushes a fmicard displacement, and that such a forward displace- 
ment results in a weakening of the tield by the de-magnetising 
belt of ampere-turns which is formed on the armature. If we 
now consider the case of a motor, and suppose that the directions 
of field flux and armature rotation are similar to those tor the 
Bame machine when used as a generator, then it is obvious that 
the armature currents must have opposite directions in the two 
cases, "What was a reversing e.m.f. in the generator will, there- 
fore, no longer be such in the motor, and in order to obtain 
a reversing e.m.f. in a motor, the brushes must be given a 
backiiard displacement relatively to the direction of rotation, or 
a ha<:kicard leuii. The armature current having now the opposite 
direction to that in a generator, a backward displacement of the 
brushes in a motor has the same effect as a forward displacement 
in a generator — we again obtain a de-magnetising belt of ampere- 
turns. In motors required to run both ways (such as traction 
motors) the brushes are not displaced from their position of sym- 
metry ; but in the case of motors whose direction of rotation 
remains unaltered, sparkless running may be facilitated by giving 
the brushes a backward lead. 

If instead of displacing the brushes backwards in a motor we 
were to displace them forwards, we should obtain a magnetising 
belt of conductors on the armature instead of a de- magnetising 
one, and the field would be strengthened. In motors of ordinary 
construction, this could not be done to any large estent owing to 
sparking troubles. But in the ease of motors provided with 
suitably designed reversing poles, the sparkless commutation 
zone may be widened to such an extent that a considerable 
forward or backward brush displacement becomes possible with- 
out causing sparking. Now, since a backward displacement 
weakens the field, and a forward one strengthens it, we have a 
means of varying the field intensity, and hence controlling the 
speed of the motor, by simply shiftin<; the brushes one way or the 
other. This method of brush displacement has in practice been 
found capable of giving an enormous ran^^e of speed variation. 
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Examples. 

1. The core of a four-pole wave-wound motor arraature is 
provided with 47 Blots, each slot containing 24 conductors. If 
the flux per pole is 1'33 X 10*, and the armature current is 
17 amperes, what is the total torque, in lb. feet, exerted by the 
armature ? 

2. The wave-wound armature of a four-pole motor contains 
990 conductors, and exerts a total torque o£ 150 lb. feet when 
taking a current of 33 amperes. If the armature runs at 700 
revolutions per minute, what is the p.d. across its brushes ? The 
resistance of the armature winding is "065 ohm, and the total 
brush contact drop is 2-3 volts. 

3. In a certain motor, the flux per pole is 2"35 X 10", and the 
armature runs at a speed of 950 revolutions per minute when 
taking a current of 129 amperes, the brush p.d. being 220 volta. 
The resistance of the armature winding is "0295 ohm, and the 
total brush contact drop is 2^2 volts. If the flux per pole be 
reduced to 2 X 10", and the brush p.d. to 200 volts, the load on 
the motor (i.e., the resisting torque) remaining unaltered, what 
will be the new speed of the motor armature '? 

4. The fiu3 per pole in a four-pole tramcar motor amounts to 
3-65 X 10". The wave-wound armature contains 758 conductors, 
and is geared to the car axle by means of spur gearing whose 
speed reduction ratio is 4'78. If the armature takes a current of 
60 amperes, what pull will it exert at the circumference of the 
car wheels, assuming the wheels to be 30 inches in diameter, and 
the friction losses (including hysteresis and eddies in armature) 
to amount to 12 per cent, of the total mechanical power developed 
3iy the armature ? 
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The length oE a jonrniLl is generally from 2^ to 3^ times its 
diameter, tlie length of joarnal increasing with the speed. 

In order to prevent the oil from 
creeping along the shaft and reaching 
the commutator and winding— which 
would endanger the insulation of the 
machine — it ia usual to pro\-ide the shaft 
with oU-lhrowers on the inner ends of 
the journals. Such an oil-thrower may 
consist either — as shown in Fig. 85 — of 
a ridge turned on the shaft, or of a sharp-edged ring shrunk on 
to the Bhaft. 



§ 104. Armature Cores and Spiders. Equalising 
Rings. 

The armature core is built up of either Swedish iron or mild 
steel stampings, of a thickness not exceeding "OSS inch. The 
insulation between the stampings conBists of a coating of 
insulating varnish (in some cases, very thin paper insulation is 
used). The aggregate thickness of the insulation amounts to 
ahout 12 per cent, of the gross length of the laminations. 

In the case of very small armatures, the armature stampings 
consist of discs threaded directly on the shaft, and held in place 
by means of two gun-metal end-plates, one of which abuts against 




Fio. 86.— Method of mounting small 



a collar on the shaft, while the other ia tightened up by means 
of a nut, as shown in Fig. 86. Each disc is stamped out with a 
key-way which fits over the feather key provided on the shaft. 
If the armature ia of somewhat larger size, the radial depth of 
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the laminationa becomes unnecessarily great, and the core may 
be lightened by punching out large openings in the core plates, 
■ BB shown by the dotted line in the left-hand bottom quadrant of 
the end view in Fig. 86, the core 
discs becoming wheel-shaped, 
with a number of radial arms 
connecting the boss to the peri- 
phery. Besides lightening the 
core, this plan has the advan- 
tage of improving its ventilation. 
In all large machines the 
laminated ring which forms the 
armature core is supported by 
a cast-iron frame, technically 
known as a spider. When the 
core is built up of whole rings, 
which are obtainable up to 
4 feet in diameter, the spider 
conaiats of a central boss fitting 
over the shaft, and a number 
of arma projecting radially out- 
The core plates are clamped 
between two end-plates, provided with flanges which support the 
ends of the coils. 

In very large machines the armature core ring is built up of 
segments, of the form shown in Fig. 88. The spider is in this 
case provided with a rim, and 
^ — ' Ulfiniini ' ~-^ the stampings are dovetailed — as 
^ ' shown in Fig. 89 — into the 

ider rim. By splitting the rim, 
the spider casting is relieved of 
the stresses which might other- 
wise arise by reason of unequal 
cooling after casting. The number 
of spider arms is generally from 
6 to 10. The cross-section of the arms varies in different 
designs, being frequently elliptic (ratio of axes 2:1 or 8 : 1), 
with the arms solid or hollow, and sometimes -{--shaped or 
H -shaped. The armature stampings in alternate layers are 
arranged to break joint with each other, the butt joints of 



Fig. 87.— Method ot moualing large 



■wards, as shown in Fig. 87. 
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—Core stamping. 
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are made thicker than 
the others — the thick- 
ness amoonting to 
about one-sixteenth of 
an inch — and they are 
riveted to brass blocks 
of the shape shown. 
Another arrangement 
is illustrated in Fig. 91. 
The ventilating space- 
blocks in this case ^'«- ^^— Ventilating siva.>vhWk, 

consist of thick plates similar to the core-platos, hut luiv 
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tbeir teeth twisted through 90 degrees so as to make the top 
edges parallel to the shaft; the plates are further provided 
with large cup-shaped hossea which project the requisite distance 
outside the plane of the plate on each aide. 

The radial depth of the armature core-discs is generally from 
"8 to '4 of the pole-pitch ; the pole-pitch being the distance, 
measured along the armature circumference, between the centre- 
lines of two neighbouring pole-pieces, so that pole-pitch 
= tX armature ditmeler^ ^^ ^^,i^ ^, ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ meaaured 

number of poles 
in a direction parallel to the shaft, to the core diameter is, in 
machines of ordinary construction, approximately given by 
core length _ 25 

core diameter number of polos' 
The teeth of the core-plates are either straight or are expanded 
at the top so as to partially close the slots. The armature con- 
ductors are conveniently held in 
place by means of hard-wood (beech) 
wedges," as shown in Fig. 92. 
The minimum width of a tooth — 
i.e., its width at the base — should 
not be below about 4 mm., or '16 
inch. The ratio of width of tooth 
to width of slot varies from "5 to 1. 
The depth of a slot does not as a 
rule esceed four times its width, and 
is generally less. 

Equalising rings (§ 89) are gener- 
ally attached to the extension of 
of the armature spider, which serves as a support for the pro- 
jecting ends of the eonductore. For the purpose of balancing 
the armature (§ 90), it is convenient to make these rings easily 
removable. A form of construction used by Messrs. Crompton 
& Co., Ltd., is shown in Fig. 93. The equalising rings consist 
of insulated cables held in a recess in the extension of the spider 
(or the "winding pulley") by means of a number of equally 
spaced clamps. At the points where connection is to be estab- 
lished with the armature winding, the cables are brought out 
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I soldered to a socket provided with an estension haviog the 
form of a flat plate, as ehown in the figure. This plate is bolted 
to a saddle forming part of a clip which is soldered to the 
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ftrmatnre conductor. It ia evident tbat by undoing the bolted 
I jointB and bending back the cables the equalising rings may be 
easily diBcoonected. 



S 105. Slot Insulation and Binding Wires. 

The slots are lined with a suitable insulating material before 
the conductors are placed in them. This lining in some cases 
consists of presB-spahn ; in others 
of micanite about 03 inch thick. 
Sometimes a double lining, con- 
sisting of an outer layer of "02 inch 
micanite and an inner layer of 
01 inch presB-spahn, is used. The 
conductors themselves are insu- 
lated by a cotton braiding, whose 
thickness may be taken as '018 inch. 
In the case of small armatures round 
wire, with a double cotton covering 
which increases the diameter of the 
wire by about '02 inch, is used. 
The end portions of the conductors, and in the case of open 
slotB the portions lying in the slotB as well, are held in place by 
external bands of wire. The binding-wire consists of phosphor- 
is a diameter of from '02 to '064 inch. 
The wire is wound over a band 
of micanite cloth or similar 
material, which protects the 
conductors against any possi- 
bility of a short-circuit through 
the hand of wire. The width 
of any one band should not 
exceed three-quarters of an 
inch, in order to prevent excessive eddy-current loss. For the 
purpose of to some eitent binding together the individual wires 
forming a band, sheet-copper strips are placed around it at 
intervals, and soldered to the wires. The beginning and end 
of each hand are secured by means of a copper clip, as shown 
in Fig. 94. 



bronze or steel, and I 
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§ 106. Relation Connecting Dimensions and Speed 
with Ontput of Armature. 

We ehall now consider the relation of the dimensions and 
speed of an armature to its output. It is evident that for a 
given diameter, length of core and air-gap induction, the e.m.f. 
and hence the output, will vary in simple proportion to the speed. 
For a given diameter, air-gap induction and speed, the output 
will vary in simple proportion to the length of core : since by 
increasing the length of core in any ratio we increase the length of 
each conductor, and hence the e.ra.f. of the machine, in the 
same ratio. If wa next suppose the diameter of the core to be 
increased, the length, air-gap induction and speed remaining 
constant, then, supposing the winding to be carried out with 
conductors of the same size as before, we see that the total 
number of conductors, and the number of lines cut by each 
during one revolution, will both be increased in the ratio in 
which the diameter has been increased. Hence the e.m.f., wliich 
is proportional to the product of the total number of conductors 
into the lines cut by each during one revolution, will be increased 
in proportion to the square of the diameter. Thus — assuming 
that the maximum permissible current through each armature 
conductor remains the same — the output would be proportional 
to the product of length of core, square of diameter, and revolutions 
per minute. 

It must be remembered, however, that with increase of peri- 
pheral velocity the ventilation of the armature is considerably 
improved, and hence a higher current- density may (for a given 
rise of temperature) be allowed in the armature conductors, 
For this reason, a given increase in the diameter will bring 
about an increase of output which is ijretiUr than in proportion 
to the square of the diameter. Similarly, an increase of speed 
will increase the output in a somewhat greater ratio than that 
in which the speed is increased.* The relation connecting the 
speed and dimensions of an armature with its output is thus a 
somewhat complicated one. A rough first approximation may 

ProTided Ihe ontjiDt is limUeil by the permiBsiblo temyeriiiurc rire nnd 
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be obtained by means of the formula — 

kilowatts = K d" i ui,* 
vhere d ^ diameter of armature, in inchea ; I = length of core, 
iaiDchea; m ^revolutioDs per minute; and E is a coefficient, 
frequently termed the output coefficient, whose value depends on 
the output, in the manner represented by the following table :\ 
Output, iu kw. = 25 50 100 250 500 1,000 2,000 
K.10» = 16-5 21 26 33 39-5 46 52-5 

% 107. Usual Values of Armature Speed. 

The peripheral speed of armatures varies from about 8,500 feet 
per minute in small armatures to about 5,000 feet per minute 
in large ones. 

The peripheral speed of commutators generally ranges from 
1,500 to 2,500 feet per minute. 

As regards the angular velocity of the armature, this is very 
largely determined by that of the prime mover. If we exclude 
the class of dynamos intended far direct coupling to steam 
turbines, the speeds most commonly employed at the present 
time may be taken to be as follows : — 
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5 108. Construction of Commutators. 

Commutators are nowadays invariably built up of bard-drawn 
copper segments, separated by mica insulation ('03 inch 
to "04 inch thick). The mica used for this purpose is chosen so 
as to wear away at about the same rate as the copper of the 
segments ; with very hard mica, ridges are apt to be formed 
between the segments, causing vibration of the brushes anfl 
consequent sparking. 

* A [onnDlaoC thetjpe " kilowalta^ K i{*I m " irm first gireabj EsBon, Jimmal 
of tir Jtutifativn of EUarirai Eagiiieeri, toL i»., p. 272 (1891), and later by 
Kapp ; Bee the latter'B remkrtu In the Journal quoted, vol. xxit., p. 230 (1901). 

t EUktralevhnUehe gntn-hrifl, rol. zivi^ p. 603 (lOOG). 
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The commutatorB of small machines are supported bj a special 
sleeve, which ia keyed directly to the shaft. In large machines, 
a supporting spider of cast-iron is used. This is either butted to 
the arms of the armature spider or mounted on an e^ttension of 
the boss of the armature spider, so as to be entirely clear of the 
shaft. A typical form of construction is shown in Fig. 95. The 
segments are provided with dove-tail extensions on their inner 
surfaces, which rest ou au insulating cylinder (about one-tenth 
of an inch thick) of mica. 
The segments are clamped string^ 
at their ends by means of 
clamping rings, V-ahaped 
moulded mica insulating 
rings (one-tenth of an 
inch thick) being inter- 
posed between the seg- 
ments and the clamping 
rings. The projecting 
ends of the mica V-rings 
are mechanically protected 
by bindings of shellaced 
string, which prevent the 
flaking away of the mica. 
|ln very large commuta- 
■iors, the clamping rings 
are divided into a con- 
venient number of segments. For the sake of greater security 
against centrifugal stress, they are provided with projections 
along their inner edges, which overlap the inner surface of the 
spider-rim. 

The radial depth of the commutator segments at their ends 
(i.e., their minimum radial depth) is generally between 1 inch 
and IJ- inches, while the radial depth of the dovetail is about 
} inch to 1 inch, giving for the maximum radial depth of the 
segments about 2^^ inches. The minimum axial length of a 
segment — i.e., the distance between the points of the two V's, 
or the minimum width of the dovetail — is about one-third 
of the total length. The thickness of a commutator segment 
shonld not be less than '1 inch at the top and '04 inch at 
tb« bottom. 
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§ 109. Construction of Yoke and Poles. 
The yoke ring may be eitlier of cast iron or cast steel- 
depending on which of the two materials ie the cheaper to use 




The field poles are of cast steel, or are bailt 
up of steel laminations, and the pole-slioea 
may be either cast in one with the poles 
or built up separately of sheet steel lamina- 
tioQB, and fixed to the poles by means of 
screws. In large machines, the field yoke 
is divided into halves by a horizontal plane, 
and io the largest sizes it may become 
necessary to subdivide it still further. There are various 
methods of attaching the poles to the yoke. One of the 

commonest is 





—Method of supporting field ring. 

while in Fig. 98 it ia of cast steel, of circular • 

the grooves in the upper part of the pole, which enters the 
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Kyolie, give a large area of contact with the cast metal, aod 
' B joint is a very perfect oae. 
In large machines provision should be made for exact centreing 
Bof the field relatively to the armature. One method ot doing this 
■Ib illustrated in Fig. 99. It will he seen that the field is capable 
■of displacement in either a vertical or a horizontal direction. 

§ 110. Brushes and Brush Oear. 

The carbon brushes almost universally employed in modern 
dynamos are from | inch to 1 inch thick, g inch to li inches wide, 
and 1 inch to IJ inches long. Numerous types of brush-holders 
have been devised. A simple form is shown in Fig. 100. Instead ot 
using a single large brush, it is customary to use a number of 
smaller ones, as a small brush is much mora likely to give good 
contact with 
the commuta- '"ip-mi 

tor over its 
entire surface 
than a large 
one. The " "'" ""'"' 
requisite num- 
ber of brush- -^ij, , , — - , 
holders is brush sp.ndl,/', i i n 

moun e side ^^^ lOO.— Type of brush-holder, 

by Bide on a 

rod or spindle known as the brush spindle. The brush spindles 
are supported from a metal ring known as the brush ring, by 
means ot suitable forks bolted to the ring, as shown in Fig. 101. 
The brush forks are heavily insulated from the ring, and brush- 
holders of the same polarity are connected, by means of flexible 
cables, to a 'bus ring of copper. These 'bus rings, which are in 
connection with the generator terminals, are shielded by the 
brush ring as shown, and are mechanically attached to it with the 
interposition of suitable insulating supports. In designs where 
the 'bus rings are exposed they are heavily taped with insulating 
tape. In order to allow of exact adjustment ot the brushes, the 
brush ring is made movable by providing it with projections 
which fit into corresponding guides in the arms by means of 
which it is supported from the yoke ring (Fig. 101). The 
displacement ot the brushes is generally accomphshed by the aid 
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ol a long screw fitted with a hand-wbeel, as shown in the illastra- 
tion ; both the bearing at the hand-wheel end, which is attached 




Fig. 101.— Method of sapporting brush ring, 
to the yoke ring, and the nut fitted to the brush ring, are capable 
of rotation about ases parallel to the shaft of the machine, 
thereby giving the screw perfect freedom of motion. 




Fii!. 102.— Selt-oi ling bcnring. 



S HI. Bearinp. 

In Binall machines, the bearings, which are always of the s 
oiling type, and are provided with either a cylindrical (Fig. 1 
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For a spherical (Fig. 103) seating, are either Bupported by pedestals 
arising from the bed-plate of the machine, or — in the case of 
machines of the enclosed type — are contained in the end- 
shields, which are bolted to the yoke 
ring on each side. In large macliinee, 
special foundation plates are provided 
for the support of the yoke ring and 
the bearings. 




f 112. Weight and Cost 
of Dynamos. 

Since by doubling the speed of a 

P given machine we may approximately 
double its output, it is clear that the 

' size, weight and price of the machine are not determined by its 
output only, but by the wotIc done per revolution. We may con- 
veniently espressthislatter in watt-minutes per revolution, or (since 

watt-miniitea watts \ . ,, , ,- 

i — 7 = — ■ i ■■ , . — — ; — -- 1 m watte per revolution 

revolutions revolutions per mmute/ 

per minute. The following table gives some idea of the prices 

and weights of dynamos of modern construction : — 

Wstla __ 1 a 3 4 5 T 111 16 20 30 *0 50 

34 40 45 64 ffi 76 »8 110 130 118 
6-C fi-8 8-0 10-4 ia-4 17-6 !l-4 " 

100 200 300 400 500 

390 360 470 liflO 640 
67 110 116 170 193 23S 21*5 360 1G6 

The prices and weights in the above table refer to machines 

^ complete with bed-plate, two bearings, pulley and slide-rails. 

In the case of machines for direct coupling to prime movers, 

supplied with only a single bearing and a coupling, but no bed, 

the prices would he from 15 per cent, to 10 per cent, leas, 

and the weights from 50 per cent, to 20 per cent, less than 

I those given above, the difference in each case decreasing as 

) of the machine increases. The prices given represent 

I'.tfae selling prices ; the cost of manufacture being from 

I per cent, to 80 per cent, of the selling price. As the 

rices vary according to the state of the metal market, and as, 



Wdght in cwt. 


33 2S 
3-2 4-4 


Watts 
nn. per min. 
frice,in£ . 
■Weight, In cirt. 


70 

ISO 
51 



■6 21 1 28 


31 


40 


700 1000 


IBOO 


2000 


770 950 


1160 


1300 
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^M course, different prices are charged by different firiua, the 
above table oiust not be regarded as giving very precise 
inforiuation, and variations of some 15 per cent, on either 
eide of the figures given above may be expected. 

As an example of the use of the above table, we shall roughly 
determine the price and weight of a 100-kilowatt generator, 
running at 400 revolutions per minute (mounted on bed-plate, 

complete with pulley). Here - — . . ■ '" - ^ — -. = 250, and 

revolutions per mmute 

by reference to the table we find that the approximate price would 

be £420, and the weight 128 cwt,, or 64 tons. If supplied for 

direct driving, with only one bearing and no bed-plate, the price 

would be about £370 (about 12 per cent, less than £420), and 

the weight about 100 cwt., or 5 tons. 

The weight of the armature is from 20 to 30 per cent, of the 

total weight of the machine, while its cost is about half the total 

cost of the machine. 

Examples. 

1. Find approximately the diameter of the thickest part of the 
shaft of a 600-kilowatt generator designed for a speed of 
fi5 revolutions per minute. 

2. The armature core of a 14-pole generator has a diameter 
of 100 inches. Find approximately the radial depth of the core 
stampings. 

8. A 76-kilowatt dynamo designed for a speed of 395 revolu- 
tions per minute has an armature whose diameter is 29 inches, 
and whose core length is 12^ inches. Find its output coefHcient 

4, Find the approximate cost and weight of a 110-kilowatt 
dynamo intended to run at a speed of 735 revolutions per 
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S 113. Usual Values of Induction in Dynamos. 

|Ampere-coQductorB per Unit Length of Armature 

Circumference. 

The following ara the value b of the magnetic induction 
commonly used in the various parts of the magnetic circuit of 
a modern generator : — 



Armature core 

Armature teeth 

Air gap 

Field cores (east eteel) 
Yokel*^''^^?*^^' 



10,000 to 12,000 
18,000 to 22,000 

7,000 to 10,000 
12,000 to 15,000 
10,000 to 12,000 

4,000 to 6,000 



f The product of the number of armature conductors into the 
enrrent carried by each gives us the total ampere-conductors or 
tivipere-wires of the armature. The ampere-conductors per inch 
of armature circumference vary from about 400 in small machines 
to about 650 in large ones (this corresponds to 160 to 250 
ampere-wires per cm. length of armature circumference). The 
length of (single) air-gap varies from about one-tenth of an inch 
(or, say, '25 cm.) in small machines to about three-eighths of an 
inch (or, say 1 cm.) in large ones. The current-Jensity in the 
armature conductors ranges from about 1,500 to 2,500 amperes 
per square inch (230 to 890 amperes per square cm.) of eroaa- 
while in the field coila it varies from 750 to 1,000 
mperes per square inch (125 to 155 amperes per square em.). 
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§ 114. Calculation of Field Ampere-turns. 

The ampefe-turna required to produce a given flux per pole 
are calculated in a manner similar to that explained in § 33. 
There are, however, certain difficulties connected with eome 
parts of the problem which we now proceed to consider in detail. 
A reference to Fig. 104 ehowa that each magnetic circuit may 
be divided into two symmetrical halves by a radial plane (shown 
chain-dotted in Fig. 104) drawn half-way between two neigh- 
bouring poles. Since the total m.m.f. maintaining the flux in 
any circuit is contributed by two neighbouring coils, the simplest 
plan is to consider one half of a circuit, such as that marked 
A B C D E in 
Fig. 104, and to 
determine the total 
fall of magnetic 
potential along it. 
This fall of mag- 
netic potential is 
equal to the m.m.f. 
to he provided by a 
sim/le field coil. 

The line A B 
C D E is intended 
to represent the 

Fig. 10*.-MagcieUccireDit of dynamo "^^^^ P*"i °^ '^^ 

flux along one half 
of a magnetic circuit. Although no doubt exists regarding the 
exact lengths of A B, B C and C D, the lengths A and D E are 
somewhat uncertain ; but owing to the fact that the fall of mag- 
netic potential along A and D E is generally a small traction of 
the total fall along A B C D E, an error in estimating the 
lengths of A and D E will not introduce any serious percentage 
error into the final result. 

The line OABCDE passes through a number of media 
having different permeabilities, and hence, in accordance with 
the principles explained in § 33, we divide it into as many parts 
as there are regions of different permeability. We determine 
the drop of magnetic potential over each part, and the sum of 
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all Buch drops gives us the total fall of potential from to E — 
i,e., the m.m.f. to be provideil by each field coil. 

Let N be the total flax per pole. Then i N is the flux per 
magnetic circuit. Dividing this by tlie radial crosB-sectioii of 
iroD below the teelh in tbe armature core, we obtain the value of 
B in the body of the core. A reference to the B-H curve (§ 24) 
for armature stampings gives us the corresponding vnlue of H. 
If we denote the length A, measured in cms., by l„, the fall of 
magnetic potential along A is given by /, H., where H„ is the 
value of H in the armature core," 



I f 115. Potential Drop over Teeth. 

The calculation of the magnetic potential drop over the arma- 
ture teeth {i.e., over A B in Fig. 104) ia attended with diflBculty 
on account of the fact that the teeth taper, and hence the value 
of the induction varies 

, . , , ■ , ( ■ -n POLE-SHOE 

from pomt to point of A B. 
We commence by deter- 
mining tbe value of the 
induction at the top of a 
tooth, i.e., at the point B 
in Fig. 104, on the assump- 
tion that the entire flux 
leaving the polar surface 
enters the lops of the teeth, 
none of it going into the 
slots. This assumption is 
not correct, as in reality 
some of the flux passes 
down the slot and then 
enters the flanks of the teetb, as shown in Fig. 105, which gives 
the approximate distribution of the flux in the air-gap and slots. 
Neglecting this effect, however, we obtain the flux per tooth by 
L dividing the total polar flux N by the number of teetb which 

■ The nbove is a r«ry roug/i aiiproiiuiation — forlunntuly BUlBcient for praolical 

wing to the smallneaB uf the mBgiicllc potential drup rtlong U A. It ie 

that the crdsa-aectlon over which the flux is Bproad between U and A 

h hj no means constant, faut TariesErooi point to point ; hence B will also var; 

■ •Iwg A, instead of — as osaumed — remaiiiing constant. 





; of Um 8n. 1 
gnate the kogw Ihe av-ffv- A» aa __ „ ^ 

maaha o( teeth onder cow el tim pole^lMe in *<^ttial 
teke the "(ringing- into eeenrnt. The Hw. J* ^ *^ 
iKving been tiiaa ofetenied. «e dateraune the indZtJ^*** 
the top of a tooth hy dnridng the flm per loo*hh" ** 
ene of iVm at (he top of the tooth. I^ut of the tat^ *^ 
of the t<^ <^ a tooth is oeenpted by insolatiQo beti^!», **** 
eore Btam|iiiigs, and the opaee ao oeevpted generalT^^ "** 
from 10 to ISperwntof thetotai arefc I" = gross ll!!."^ 

of lamitiatioiu (reotilating daets not indnded), and t ^'^I* 

of tooth at the top, both expressed in cans., ve ruT ******* 
-88 ^1 to represent the oett area of iron at the too nt ^^ *^o 

*^ ' * sooth. 
The indnction Bq is then given by B- = ^iBLP5£tooth 

Whi -• 

Having found the indacdon at the top of a tooth, we Dm*w^ 
to determine it at the bottom of the tooth and at a numh^****^ 
intermediate sections, on the assumption that the flm q- , °' 
leaves the tooth (psssing into the slots). The indnctio^ ^^r^ 
then vary inversely as the width of tooth at the given e ^ 
section. If (a = width of tooth at bottom, the induction ai"t^~ 
bottom of the tooth will be B., X p Let us choose three intfi 

mediate cross-Bections equally spaced ; the corresponding width 
of tooth will then be d — i Ci - 'a) = I 'i + J (a ; h ~ i(, _,^ 
= 5 {(. + (a) ; and t, - f {U~ I,) = J-(. + | (,. The corre- 
Bponding values of the induction will be 

»'. + !'. 3 + ^; i + 'i i_^g,. 

The inductions at the various cross- sections havinn been 
found, we next refer to a B-H curve, and find the corresponding 
values of H. In the Table on p. 22, § 24, values of B and H 
are given for armature stampmgs up to B — 18,300. Since 
however, the induction in armature teeth is frequently carried 
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beyond this limit, we require an extension of the Table. This ii 
given below : — 



H = 


170 


375 


^o() 


480 


581) S90 


840 


1,020 


1,240 


B = 


18,000 


19,000 


30,000 


20,500 


31,000 31,500 


32,000 


22,600 


23,000 



Having determined the values of H at the different cfobb- 
eectionB of the tooth, we next plot a curve— such as that shown 
in Fig. 106 — having diatanceB down the tooth for ordinatea and 
values of II for abacissffi. It is evident that the mean ordinate 
of this curve represents the mean value of H along the tooth, 
and its area the product of 
the mean H into the length 
of tooth — i.e., the area gives 
ufl the fall of magnetic poten- 
tial, in C. G. S. units, down 
the tooth. 

§ 116. Calctdation of 
Air-gap Reluctance. 

^ *^ DISTAHCE ALON& TOOTH «- 

In calculating the fall of fiq. lofi,— VBriationot H nlongtoo'li. 
magnetic potential along the 

air-gap, we have to make an allowance (1) tor the equivalent 
increase of area due to the "fringing" effect, or lateral spreading 
of the lliis, and (2) for the equivalent increase in the length of 
gap due to the tact that the flux is not uniformly distributed, but 
is crowded into the regions lying immediately above the t«eth,aB 
shown in Fig. 105. Both these problems have been investigated 
mathematically by Mr. F. W. Carter,' and his results have been 
confirmed by indejtendent experimental investigations. 

In order to allow tor the fringing effect, we may, in estimating 
the effective cross-Bectional area of the gap, add to the length of 
the polar arc an amount c'/, where // is the gap length and c a 
_ interpolar i 



coefficient whose value depends on the ratio r 



MetXrical Warld and A'uffiw 
the IiutilHtiaH 0/ EUcfrieat ^giit 



p length 
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conespoiiding to various 



The followiiig Table gives the vali 
values of the ratio r : — 



.. 


» 


It 


14 


,. 


,. 


OT 


« 


.. 


, 


« 


30 


u 


« 


» 


M| 110 


• - 


■« 


..« 


fU 


™ 


... 


.■= 


.« 


..., 


.-., 


S-70 


..„ 


t-M 


..,. 


.« 


«-io| t-w 



r 



On adding the amount r^ to the length of the polar arc, and 
multiplying the Hum bv the length of the pole-shoe meanured in 
a direction parallel to tbe shaft, we obtain the equivalent croBs- 
eectionnl ar^a of tbe gap. The quotient of N by thia area gives ub 
tbe mean value of B or H in the gap. 

The virtual lengthening of the gap due to the crowding ol 
the lines into the epacea immediately above the teeth may be 
taken into account by multiplying tbe actual gap length by a 
certain "correction coefficient" Ici. The value of this coefficient 
may he expresBed with a 8uffi<.'ient degree of accuracy for all 
practical purposes by the following very simple formula due to 
A. MiiUer • :— 



1 + 4 



(1 + 



; + ^; 



■where tj zz length of gap ; 8 = width of slot; (i = width of tooth 
at top. 

A further increase in the equivalent gap length must be made 
if the core is — as is generally the case — provided with ventilating 
ductB. If in tbe formula given above for frj we substitute for ■ the 
width of the ventilating gap, and for d the length of each con- 
tinuous section of laminations, we obtain a second correction co- 
efficient 1-3, which enables us to make an allowance for the 
increase in the gap reluctance due to tbe presence of the 
ventilating duels. The final corrected gap length is given by 
kiksg. 

Multiplying the mean value of H in the gap, found, as already 
explained, by AiAy/, we obtain the fall of magnetic potential, in 
C. G. S. unito, across tbe gap. 

•*(■ ZriUr-brifl. rol. XKvii.. p. 1103 (1906). 




^ 
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S 117. Potential Drop in Field Core and Yoke. 

In considei'ing the lirop oE magnetic potential nlong the 

shl core or pole and the yoke, we have to take into account 

le fact that the flux in these parts is greater than N, 

iwing to magnetic leakage. The total flux in the field core 

(■N, i- being the leakage coeEBcieut (g 34). The value of 

V varies within certain limits, and depends on the size of 

the cores. For multipolar machines of ordinary construction, 

vie may take v = 1'2 as a sate average value.* Dividing cN 

by the cross-sectional area of the field core, we obtain the 

value of B in the core, and by reference to the B-H curve 

the corresponding value of H. The product of this into the 

length of core (C D in Fig, 104) gives the drop of potential 

over the core.' 

Similarly, on dividing Ji-N; hy the yoke cross-section, we 
obtain B in the yoke, and the corresponding value of H when 
multiplied hy the length of path in the yolte (D E in Fig. 104) 
gives us the potential drop in the yoke part of one-half of the 
magnetic circuit considered. 

The sum of the various magnetic potential drops so found, 
■when multiplied by ■795, or, approximately, by '8 (§ 18), gives 
us the <im]}a-c~ti<r>i8 per pole. Instead of using the C. G. S. unit of 
magnetic force, finding the magnetic potential drop in C. G. 8. 
units, and then reducing to am jwre- turns, we may conveniently 
adopt the ampere-turn per cm, (or the ampere- turn per inch) as our 
unit of magnetic force (S 18), plot curves connecting B with this 
unit for the various materials used, and so find the mngnetie 
.potential drops directly in ampere-turns. The sum of these 
.gives us the ampere-turns per pole. The size of wire to l>e used 
in winding the coil is then found as explained in § 35, and the 
amoimt of wire, which depends on the permissihle temjieraturfl 
xise, is determined in accordance with the principles explained 
:in § 1-26. 

• In small mnchineB, » may reach » valne <i£ 1*3. 

f Striotl; speskiug, tbe pole-shoe should lie coDsidsred separately, ns iig area is 

U different from that of Ihe field core ; but the potenlinl drop over the [loie- 

!tKDBll that this irould be a needless rtAneroeot. 

a ooly ha^the flux per pole passes through the yoke Ecctiun. 

M 2 



§ 118. Field Ampere-tums Required to Balance 

Demagnetising Effect of Armature. 

In determining Ihe ampere-turns per coil, we liave hitherto 
BuppoBed that the field ampere-turua are the only m.m.f. acting 
around the path of the main flux. So long as the brushes are 
not displaced from their neutral position, this assumption holds 
good. But the forward displacement given to the hriishea of 
ordinary machines for the purpose of securing sparhiess commu- 
tation {§ 86) calls into play a demagnetising belt of armature 
conductors which directly opjioses the field ampere-turns (§ 87). 

If ; -vj represents the number of ampere-conductors per pole- 
pitch (i, being the current in each conductor, Z the total number 
of conductors, and 1' the number of pairs of poles), the demagnet- 
ising ampere-turns per pole called into play by giving the 
brushes a forward displacement, represented by a fraction/oE the 
pole-pitch, are given byi-—^'. Although the exact amount of 

brush displacement is not easy tn estimate, it ia advisable, in 
order to use a safe value, to suppose that the displacement 
amounts to half the interpolar arc, so that the conductors 
forming the short-circuited coil are just under the edge of the 
pole-shoe. 



§ 119. Field Ampere-tums Required to Compensate 
Field Distortion. 

Besides the direct demagnetising effect which is due to the for- 
ward brush lead, a further effect is exerted by the armature 
current, which consists in an increase of the reluctance of the 
main magnetic circuit due to the crowding of the flux to one side 
of the pole-shoe. This increase of reluctance is mainly brought 
about by the large decrease in the permeability of the teeth lying 
under cover of that side of the pole-shoo towards wliich the flux 
is crowded, the teeth being very strongly magnetised even before 
distortion takes place. The increased reluctance of the path 
followed by the main flux necessitates an increase in the field 
ampere-turns if the required valueof the flux is to be maintained. 
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I The amoQDt to be added to the field ampere- turns will depend ou 
the number o( ampere-conductors under cover of a pole-shoe, and on 
the field ampere-tumy require:' to maintaiu the giveu fiux on open 
circuit. The relation connecting these quantities hae been investi- 
gated experimentally by Hobart,* and the results of his researches 
9 may be approsimately expressed by the very simple formula 
_ a, Z, i. 
"^ ~ 26,000 + 3.I., 
I where a, is the addition to be made to the field ampere-turns per 
pole to compensate for the increased reluctance due to distortion ; 
= tield ampere-turns per pole required to maintain the given 
flux when the machine is runninj^ on open circuit ; Z„ = number 
of conductors under cover of a pole-shoe ; and i, = current in each 
L armature conductor. 



§ 120. Numerical Example. 

We shall applythemethodexplainedaboveof calculating the field 

f ampere-turns to the case of a 400 kilowatt, 480 volt, shunt-wound 

generator designed for a speed of 110 revolutions per minute.t 

The field is a 10-pole one, and the armature is provided with a 

simple lap winding. The drop of voltage in the armature and 

brush contacts at full load is estimated to amount to about 10 

lyolts, ao that the full-load e.m.f. is 4!)0 volts. The correspond- 

■ iog flux per pole entering the armature is given by (§ 77) 



N = 



4 90 X 1 0'^ X 
llOZ. 



There being 240 slots in the armature core, each containing 
fl^ conductors, Z = 240 x 6 = 1440. Hence 

Beferring to Fig. 104, the lengths of the various parts of the 
^Inagnetic half -circuit are as follows : — 

A = 26 cms. ; A B = 44 ems. ; 11 C = 85 cm. ; C D = 
40 cms. ; D E = 50 cms. 

• SSeam/Uarj/ Priiu'i/iUt i// Cuatlntumt I'lirreiil Di/aamo Driiga, p. 72. 
I t Fall detivils o( this generator, which wub exhibited at Lifege in 1905 liy the 

viitf AnvnyiHf da Ateliert de Cinatrttciiviu Medriqua dt CkarU-ivi, m given 
fL'EAtirafaElectnqtig,-jQy. xIt,, p. 11 (1006). 
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We now proceed to find the magnetic potential drops over the 
different paths. 

1. Armature mre. The gross length of the core ie 43 cnie. 
There are four ventilating ducts, each 1'2 cm. wide. The length 
of laminations is thus 48 — 4 X 1'2 ^ 38*2 cms. Allowing 12 per 
cent, for insulation hetween the stampings, we hnd that the nett 
length of iron in the core is 38-2 X '88 = 33-6 cms. The radial 
depth helow the teeth is 25-6 cms. Hence cross-section of iron 
in core = 33'6 X 25'6 = 8G0 square cms. This gives for the 

induction ^^'f^ ^ J^*^" — 10.800, say. The corresponding H 

t§ 24) is 10'7. Hence fall ot magnetic potential along the path 
A in Fig. 104 is 107 X 26 - 278. 

2. Armatiiri: teeih. The number of teeth per pole-pitch is 24. 
The pole-pitch is 62"83 cms,, and the polar are 47 cms. long. Hence 
the number ot teeth directly under cover of the pole-shoe is 

—co^ao" — 17"97. Allowing 10 per cent, for fringing, we assume 

the number of teeth actually carrying the flux to be 19'8. Hence 

the flux per tooth is ^^^ ?1^* = -938 X 10«. The width d of 

a tooth at the top is 1*32, and its width at the bottom f^ is 1'20. 

The area of iron along the top is k X nett length of iron in core 

= 1'32 X 33'0 = 44'35 square cms. We thus get Bd (induction 

'938 X 10* 
at top) equal to — = 21,140. Proceeding as explained 

in § 115, we find the following values of the induction at equidistant 
points, starting from the top : — 

21,140 21,C40 22,150 22,700 23,260 
The corresponding values of H are (§ 115) — 

610 720 900 1,110 1,380 

The depth of slot or tooth is 4"4 cms. On plotting a curve 
similar to that shown in Fig. 106, we find for the magnetic 
potential drop along the teelh the value 4,114 (the mean H is 
935). 

3. Air-gap. The interpolar arc being 62'83 — 47 = IG'SScms., 
l_5-83 

■85 
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15 em. Referring to UieTuble given in § 116, we find c = 3'19, 

BO that cp = 2'7. The corrected length of pole-are is thus 

47 + 2"7 = 49'7 cmB., and the effective area of gap is 

'7 X '13 = '2,137 square cms. The mean value uf H in the gap 

18-57 X 10^ 



■AOefficieiitB /.'i and k- 



6,690. We nest calculate the correction 
The width of slot « is 1"3 em., ao that 
? = 2'62, and (j + » = 1-32 + I'S = 2-62. Hence k, = 
1 -f 2-62 _ 



I + 2-62 3-12 ' 
WtA the lamiaations is - 



■ Teulilating duct is 1*2 c 



1'16. The length of a continuous section 

- = 7'64 cms., and since the width of each 
n., we find t, = .t^T ^". = ^ = 1-04. 



. _ 1 + 2-84 
■86 + 2-84 

The corrected air-gap length iafc,A^ = l-16 X 1-04 X "85 = 
1 1*025, and the drop of potential across the gap is 8,690 X 1025 = 
[ 9,040, say. 

4. Fid'l core and yoke. Assuming the leakage coefficient to 
I be 1'2, we find for the flus through the pole or field core 
ll6-57 X 10" X 1-2 = 22-3 X 10*. The flux through the yoke, 
1 which is half of this, is iri5 X 10". The cross- sectional area 
^of the pole is 1,385 square cms., aud that of the yoke 1,750 
■square cms. 

2-3 X 10« 



Hence the induction in the field core Ie 
, 1115 X 10" _ 



w that in the yoke - 



: 6,370. 



-^^3^=16.100. and 
The field cores are of 



1,750 

l-lorged iron. For this material (for which no data are given in § 24) 

>tbe value of H corresponding to B = 16,100 is about 40. The yoke 

t-iron, and on referring to the Table given in § 24 we find 

' H = 28. Hence the potential drop over the core is 40 X 40 = 

1,600, and that over the yoke is 28 X 50 = 1,400. 

The total drop of magnetic potential over one-half of the 

I magnetic circuit is thus 278 + 4,114 + 9,040 + 1,600 + 1,400 = 

£16,500, say. The corresponding ampere-turns are '8 X 16,500 

: 13,200. 

. Ampere'tiinis lo halaiiee. armature rmclion. The full-load 

, , . 400,000 „„, „. , „ 

ixterual current la ■ l^ ■ = 834 amperes. We shall i 
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aB an approxituation, that tlio sliunt current is about 2 per cent. 
of the fiill-loftd current, ho that the total armalure current 
IB 834 X 1'0;J ^ 850. The current per conductor is 85 
amperes, Bine& there are 10 polea. Tlie ampere- conductors per 
pole-pitch are 850 X 144 = r2,240. We shall assume the 
brush lead to amount to half the interpolar arc, bo that 
/■(§ 118) = -^-j = 126. This gives for the demagnetising 
ampere-turns per pole 12.240 X -126 = 1,54S. 
6. Amperf-turns tn compensate distortion I'j'fidd. 



formula given in § 119, we have, since o„ = 13,200, Z,, 



51' 



V 



: 108, say, i. = 85, 

- 1,847. ■ 



poje^are _ j^^ 47 
poTe-pitch 62-83 

_ 13,200 X 108 X 8fi 
"•' ~ 26,000 + S9.60O 

7. Ti/liil ainpcre-tHrus at full had. These are given hv 

13,200 + 1,543 + 1,847 = 16,600, say. 

8. Size of wire to lie used in windinij shunt coils. Aflsumiiig 
all the field coils to be connected in series with each other, we 



have for the p.d. across each coil —r — 48 voUs. Hence 

^8 _ 
16,6(X 

'0028!) ohiQ, at the working temperature, which, assuming a 
mean temperature rise of 50" C, and an engine-room tempera- 
ture (it 20° C, would he 70" C. We may asaume the depth of 
the winding to be about 2J inches. The diameter of the field core 
is 16J inches, so that the length of the mean turn ia r 
(16-25 -f 2"5) ^ 59 inches. Hence the size of wire must be 
such that at a temperature of 70^ C. 59 inches oE it have a 
resistance of '00289 ohm, or 1,000 yards, have a resistance of 
1*76 ohms. The temperature coefficient o! copper being "004, 
the reBiBtance of 1,000 yards of the wire at 15^ C. would be 

176 X 1-06 , ,^ . n . - . ■ . 11 ■ 

- — - = 1'46 ohms. On relerrmg to a wire table m 

which the resistanceB, at 15^ C, of 1,000 yards o( the various sizes 
are given, we find that 1,000 yards of No. 9 S. W. G. have a 
resistance of 1*48 ohms, which is sufficiently near the value 
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lired by us. This, as a. matter of fact, was the size actually 
ftlMiopted by the makers of the machine. 



Examples. 

1. The number of slots in the core of a aix-pole lap-wound 
armature is 210, and each slot contains four conduetors. The 
armature diameter is 80 inches, and the full-load armature 
current 360 ampereB. Find the number of ampere-conductors 
per inch length of armature circumference. 

2. A tour-pole armature lias an external diameter of 7-15 mm. 
and a gross core length of 830 ram. There are 151 slots, each 
73 X 35 mm., and two ventilating ducts, each 15 mm. wide. 
The insulation between the laminations occupies 14 per cent, of 
the gross space taken up by the laminations. If the Hux per 
pole is 12'1 X 10^, and iE this flux is carried by twenty-eight 
teeth, what is t!ie drop of magnetic potential, in ampere- turns, 
over a single tooth ? 

3. The field of a ten-pole generator has a bore of i)6jf inches, 
the armature diameter being 96 iuchea. The polar arc extends 
over 75 per cent, of the pole-pitch. There are 300 slots in the 
armature, each -525 inch wide. The gross length of core is 
20 inches, and there are six ventilating ducts, each g inch wide, 
If the flux per pole is 20 X lO". what are the ampere-turns 
required to maintain this Hux across a single air-gap ? 

4. A lap-wound six-pole armature contains IKX) conductors. 
The full-load armature current is 540 amperes, and the forward 
brush lead eorresponds to 11 per cent, of the pole-pitch. Find 
the field ampere-turns per pole required to balance the demag- 
netising effect of the armature. 

5. In a certain eight-pole machuie the number of ampere- 
conductors per inch length of armature circumference is 520 at 
full load, the armature diameter is 43 inches, and the length 
of each polar arc is 12*3 inches. The number of field ampere- 
turns per pole required to produce the full-load e.m.t. on open 
circuit has been determined to be 7,000. How many additional 
amptjre-turns per pole will be required to balance (a) tlie 
demagnetising and (b) the distorting effect of the armature 

irrent ? 



I — r — 
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I $ UI. Loascsi occurring in liynnrao— § ISS. Losses diio to p 

aud brush contacts — S 1"' Hysteresis and eddf-cnrrent lussea in Armature 
uore — § ISl. Hjsteresia and eddy-cun'CDt loss Id pole-sfaoes, Kud ^dj-ciirreiit 
loss ia armature conductura^ 186. AddiCioua! lossesat full loud. Hecbanic^ 
friction Idssos, Efflcienty— 5 1S6. Calculation of tempcmture rLse— } 127. 
Kiperimentul deteriuiiiiLtion of efficicDcy. Koanics testjug brake — | 118. 
Eddy-current brake — ^IBB. litticieucy tests oE amall genemlors—l ISO. Field's 
cflicieucy test for tramway motois — § ISI. Uopkinaon's efDcienc; l«sl — 
§ 132. Hopkiuson's eSioicucy test at applied to Beries-ivouiid machiTies — § 1S8. 
Kffinburne's efficiency teat — § 184. Determination of tem[ierature rise. 
Euimples. 

§ 121. Losses occurring in Dynamo. 

Of the total nieehaniciil power supplied to a dynamo, a certain 
fraction is converted into electrical power which is available in 
the external circuit, while the remainder is wasted in the machine 
itself. Similarly, of the total electrical power supplied to a 
motor, part is usefully converted iuto mechanical power avaitahle 
at the motor pulley, and the remainder is lost in the motor. We 
shall now study the various sources of loss in a dynamo or motor. 
These losses may be divided into 

(1) Losses due to heating of the field and armature coils by the 
currents flowing through them. 

(2) Brush contact losses due to electrical heating of the 
[ contacts. 

(3) Hysteresis and eddy-current losses in the armature core 
and pole-pieces. 

(4) Eddy-current losses in the armature conductors. 
{6) Mechanical friction losses. 



S 122. Losses due to Resistances of Windings and 

Brush Contacts. 

The losses due to heating of the armature and field coils are 

easily calculated from the resistances of the windings and the 

currents. If r be the resistance of the winding in question 
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(arniatare or field, as the case may be), and ( the current flowing 
through it, the watts lost in producing heat in the winding are 
given by r i*. The resistance to be used in this formula is that 
of the hat winding. The temperature rise of the coils above their 
surroundings ia generally from 35^ to 45^ C. 

The watts lost by dfctrical heating of the brush contacts are 
also given by r, i^„, where r, ia the resistance of the contacta, and 
f„ the armature current. As has already been mentioned (§ 84), 
r, is not a constant quantity, but varies nearly inversely as the 
current, so that »'< i^ is nearly constant, and equals from i to 2"5 
volta. The hruah contact loss by electrical heating is thus 
between 2 and 2'5 times the armature current, and hence 
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approximately in simple proportion to the current, 
unlike the losses in the coils, which increase in proportion to 
the square of the current. 

Recent investigations by E. Arnold and E. Pfiffner* have brought 
to light some very remarkable results as regards the effect of 
leiiiperature on the brush contact resistance. The voltage drop 
depends, among other things, on the (Uircliim of the current 
across the contact. At moderately high temperatures, the drop 
at the positive brushes may be either greater or less than that 
at the negative brushes. As the temperature rises, however, the 
drop at the negative brushes decreases much more rapidly than 
that at the positive brushes, so that at high temperatures the 
negative brush drop is in most cases considerably less than the 
)8itive one. Atypical case is shown in Fig, 107, which refers to 



^^^^Kisitive one. 



SUktrattchnitc&e ZnUichriJt, toI. x 



i3 (1907). 
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" le Garbone Z " brushes at a ciuieiit. density of about 65 amperes 
per square inch. The ucijative bnish is thti-g teen to he much more 
seiisilifc tn temperaUive chungeg than the positive one. These results 
readily account for some knowu hut hitherto iuexphcable effects. 
Thus, it has frequently been noticed that sparking generally 
commences at brushes of one polarity before it appears at those 
of the other ; in view of the fact that the voltage drop is in 
general different at the positive and negative brushes, and that 
the higher voltage drop is more favourable to good commutation 
(§ 84), this behaviour of a machine receives a ready explanation. 
Again, it has been noticed that sometimes a machine which gives 
no trouble when cool begins to spark at the ticjiatire brushes 
after it has been kept running for a siifGcient time to raise the 
temperature of the commutator beyond a certain limit. This, 
again, becomes perfectly intelligible in view of the curves of 
Fig. 107, since the great drop in the brush contact voltage 
deprives the negative brush of the good commutating properties 
which it ix)SBesBed at a lower temperature. 



123. HystereBis and Eddy-current Losses in 
Armature Core. 

The calculation of the hystoresia and eddy-current losses in the 
armature core presents formidable difficulties, and can only be 
carried out roughly. The main difficulty lies in the large varia- 
tion in the value of E from the inner surface of the core out- 
" wards. It is usual, in deahng with the armature core loss, to 
divide this into the loss in the teeth and that in the body of the 
core. 

The induction in the teeth has a very high value, and for auch 
high values of the induction Steiumetz's l'6th power law no 
longer holds.* The following Table may be used in calculating 
the hysteresis loss in the teeth : — 

13 = 1S,0U0 1U,0UU ■ii>,WKt 21,0110 22,000 2S,00U 2i,l>00 
Wnd-geconilB (jouUt) [lor 

0.C [H.T cycle = "0023 0023 '0027 ■0«2H 0029 -003 'Ooa 

Joules perlb. [lercj-elK = "134 Ufi 'IftS -164 -17 175 -175 

The teeth being tapered downwards, the value of B inoreasea 
from the top to the base of a tooth. We may use the mean value 



i^L. 
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ot B along the tooth in calculating the hystereaia loss by the aid 
of the above Table. 

For the calculation of the hysteresis loss in the core, the 
following Table may be used : — 

10.000 11,000 12,1)00 13,000 H.OOO 15.000 



The eddy current losses in both teeth and core may be approxi- 
mately calculated by the aid of the formula 

watts lost by eddy-currents, per c.c, = 7"5 B*hV 10~", 
where ;i = cycles per second {= revolutions per second x number 
of pairs of poles), and I =^ thickness of core discs, in cm. The 
above may also be wi-itten 

watts lost by eddy-currents, per lb. = 5 Wn't^ 10"'". 

From a large number of tests of machines of difTereut sizes 
and types carried out by Esterline and lieid,* and by Parshall 
and Hobart.t it appears that within the range of values of B 
commonly in use the total core loss (teeth and body of core, 
hysteresis and eddies) may be approximately represented by 

watts per lb. of core = Ix + IOj*, 
where x = Bn KT*. 

This last formula may be used as a rough cheek on the 
approidmate value obtained for the core loss by means of the 
preceding Tables and formulte. 

S 124. Hysteresis and Eddy-current Loss in Pole- 
slioes, and Eddy-current Loss in Armature 
Conductors. 
Owing to the crowding of the lines into the tops of the teeth, 
the distribution ot the flux over the polar surface is not uniform, 
there being alternate maxima and minima of the induction as we 
proceed along the polar arc. Further, on account of the rotation 
of the armature, the distribution of the flux over the pole-face 
will vary periodically with great rapidity, the period of the dis- 
turbance being equal to the time which the armature takes to 
advance a distance corresponding to the sum of the widths of a 

• TraiuaclioH4 af the American TmfitKfe uf EWIrirnl Eig'iHivri, vol. xx., 
p. 1323(1903). 

~ J/ncA»wiflcii^«, p. 118(1906). 
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tooth and slot. We thus have a very rapid swaying of the lines 
within the pole-shoe, which gives rise to hysteresis and eddy- 
current losses. This kind of disturbauee does not penetrate to 
any great depth, as the flux distribution again becomes practically 
uniform within the pole-shoe at a small distance from the surface ; 
but owing to the extreme rapidity with which the lines are kept 
vibrating, the loss close to the polar surface may become appreci- 
able. This loss is greatest with short air-gaps, wide slots, and 
feebly saturated teeth. The eddy-current loss may in such cases 
be largely suppressed by laminating the pole-shoes. 

So long as the induction in the teeth does not exceed about 
20,000, there are very few lines passing through the conductors 
lying in the slots, and there is no appreciable eddy-current loss in 
them. If, however, the teeth lie strongly saturated, a consider- 
able number of lines will enter the slot, and with conductors of 
large cross-section the non- uniformity of the field within the slot 
will, as the slot moves away from the edge of the pole-shoe during 
its passage through the " fringe " of the field, give rise to eddy- 
currents in the conductors. It is impossible to calculate, and 
difficult to estimate, the extent of this loss, which, however, only 
becomes important in the case of armatures with very strongly 
saturated teeth (B> 20,000). 



§ 125. Additional Losses at Full Load. Mechanical 
Friction Losses. Efficiency. 

When the armature is loaded, armature reaction causes (§ 87) 
a distortion of the field, and a consequent increase in the 
maximum value of B in the teeth and other portions of the core, 
and in the eddy-current losses in core and conductors. Thus 
the "full-load" core losses will generally be greater than the 
open-circuit or "no-load" losses.. Here, again, it is impossible 
to pre-determine the exact increase of loss due to field 
distortion. 

The mechanical friction losses consist of (i) brush friction ; 
(h) bearing friction ; and (c) air friction or " windage." 

The co-efficient of friction for carbon brushes is aiiout A, and 
since the pressure is generally about 1"25 lb. per square inch of con- 
tact area, the tangential resisting force per square inch of contact 
area is '875 lb. Hence if r = peripheral velocity of commutator. 
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in feet per minute, and a = sum of contact areas of all the 
brushes, the brush friction loss, in watts, is given by 
■375.,v><746^.QOg^^ 
33,000 
The loss due to brush friction, it will be noticed, increases in 
simple proportion to the speed of the commutator. 

The bearing friction loss is, however, found to increase as the 
rsth power of the speed. This la due to the tact that we here 
have to a large extent to deal with the fluid friction of the lubri- 
cant. If rf = diameter, and I = length of journal, both expressed 
in inches, and if v = peripheral velocity, in feet per minute, the 
friction loss in the bearing, in watts, is found to be given 
approsimately by 

watts lost in bearing = 10~^ d I e ''■^. 

The air friction loss is very difBcult to estimate. A rough 
allowance for it may be made by assuming it to l>e equal to from 
10 to 15 per cent, of the bearing friction loss. This would only 
apply to machines of ordinary construction. In turbine-driven 
machines, the air-friction loss becomes extremely important, and 
may even exceed the bearing friction. 

The ratio of the useful power developed by a generator or 
motor to the total power absorbed by it is defined to he the 
efficiency' of the machine. The efficiency, of course, varies with 
the load; when used without any qualification, the term 

S 126. Calculation of Temperature Rise. 

The output of a machine is limited by either sparking 
ing. The sparking limit may be estimated from the reactance 
voltage (S 85). The permissible rise of temperature in any part 
of a machine is usually from 35^ to 45^ C. The probable tem- 
perature rise of the various parts may be approximately estimated 

■ Bj some writers, r distinction in made betw« 
antl eierfrimil efBciency. The former corresponds t 
M the efficiency slmpl; ; by the latter is menni, ii 

□setnl electrical power. . . ,.„ 

; — , . c- : nnd in I he caa 

total eleutncal power 
^rical power tranoformed into mechacucal { 



^^—.thit ratio 

t: 



total electrical jiower aopplieJ t 




■Fin ooNTiNuons cukbent enqineebihq. 

I froin the rnte of beat generation nnd tbe area of the ccxilirig sur- 
I face. Considering first the case of a field coil, tbe area of whose 
I curved outer surface" is a square inches, and in which ic watts are 
I dissipated, we can approximately calculate the temperature rise 
f of the ontfr siiifa':e: of the coil hj means of the formula 

I = ?ls. 

I " 

where t is the temperature rise in degrees C. The temperatnre 

f rise of the inner layers may be considerably (from 10 to 50 per 

I cent.) higher, depending on the depth of the winding. The 

average temperature rise l„ as deduced from the change in ihe 

resistance of the coil is found to be given approximately by ^ 

(„. = (1 + ■-ld)t, 
d denoting the depth of winding, in inches ', . 

The pre-determination of the temperature rise in the armatura 
is a much more uncertain matter. In the case of large well-venti- 
lated armatures, the surface temperature rise t, is approximately 
given by 

, ^ 65 w 

° (1 + -0005 lO a 
tv being the total watts dissipated in the armature winding; and 
core, V tbe peripheral velocity in feet per minute, and a the 
cylindrical surface of the winding (square inches). 

The temperature rise f, of the commutator may be taken as 
,,^- 50»- _ 
' (1-1- -0005 r)o' 
IC denoting the watts disaipated by heating of the brush contacts 
electrically and by friction, i- the peripheral velocity of the com- 
mutator in feet per minute, and a the cylindrical surface of the 

* The end Burtac«B of the coil (ohenka ol bobbin) are not to be included \n 
etUmtliDg tbe cooling Rurfoce. 

t Niethaminer, Modtrne GfiehU^nlUf /Hr den EwtwHTf EUUruehtt ^otAittm 
Piul Apparalf. p. IS (1908). 

t In a recent pajwr [/a« KlfrfririAw, vol. Iriii.. p. 448 O^T)] Mr. 0. A. 
Llntcr finds, w the resall of » iinmber of experiments on the heatin|{ of field c«ll*, 
lh»t in the cwic of machines of onlinitr; constroction, (.f the "open" type, tbe 
probable menn l^mperature rise, a* meamrrd hf Ihr iHcrrat i/ imiidtww mtOti 
(5 134), iB given by ( ^Cic/A, where A is the laial surface ot the field coil in aqiuuv 
inches, inclading the end surfuces and the interior surfnce in contact with the Bekl 
von : anil C is a coefficient whose yalne laugct from about \90 (or a BO kltowMt 
machine to about 230 f or a iiOO kilowatt one. 



eommutator (aq. inches). This formula gives safe values so long 
as the machine rune sparklessly. 

In the case of machines of the semi-enclosed and totally 
enelosed types, the circulation of the air iuside the machine tends 
to equaUse the temperatures of the various parts, and the average 
temperature rise ( may he approximately determined by a formula 
of the type ( = K-, where 

w = total watts lost in the 
machine, and a ^ total ex- 
ternal surface of machine. E 
is a constant whose value may 
be taken as 100 for semi- 
enclosed and ISO for totally 
enclosed machines. In the 
case of totally enclosed 
machines, the cooling surface 
is frequently greatly increased 
by providing the case of the 
machine with a number of 
ribs similar to those used 
in radiators, as shown in Fig. 108, which illustrates a type 
of motor made by Measra. Mather and Piatt, of Manchester. 




Fig. 1U8.— Tolfllly enclosed a 
ribbecl (■asi.ig (Muther .t Piatt). 



§ 127. Experimental Determination of Efficiency. 
Soames' Testing Brake. 

The formulffi given in the preceding sections enable us to 
calculate approximately the efficiency and probable temperature 
rise of a machine from its constructional data, and may be 
regarded aa forming uaeful guides to the designer. We shall 
now explain how the eSiciency of a finished machine may be 
determined experimentally. 

The method to l>e adopted will depend to a large extent on the 
size of tlie machine. We shall first consider the determination 
of tbe efficiency of a motor of small or moderate size. 

For motors up to 5 kilowatts, a form of brake devised by 
Soames, and illustrated in Fig. 109, may be conveniently 
employed. A band of braided hemp passes around the motor 
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e ends of the band being attached to a st«el lever free 
' to swing on knife-edges supported bj hard steel plat«a which are 
fitted into the lower 
forked end of a screwed 
shank. The shauk 
passes through a not 
fitted with a hand- 
wheel. This uut is 
supported by a tripod 
stand. The tripod 
head contains a sleeve 
which fits the shauk 
loosely, and which is 
provided with two 
inwardly projecting 
pins acting as guides 
to the shank, which is 
grooved to receive 
, theni. These pins pre- 
vent the shank from 
rotating when the 
hand-wheel is turned in 
tightening or slacken- 
ing the brake. In 
using the brake, the 
tripod is carefully 
adj usted so as to bring 
the shank vertically 
above the motor shaft, 
and the lever into the 
middle plane of the 
pulley. The sliders 
which support the 
brake band are adjust- 
able, and are fixed at 
points on each side of 
the knife-edge distant from the latter by an amount equal to 
the radius of the pulley plus half the thickness of the brake 
band. The portions of the band not in contact with the pulley 
will then be vertical, and with the lever in a horizontal position 




Fio. lO'J, — Soamos' tesling brake. 
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the toniue at the motor pulley will be accurately transmit ted tu 
the lever, and may bo measured by hanging a 'weight from one 
end of it eo as to baiauee the torque. WW = weight anspemied 
from lever in lbs., and d = its distance from the knife-edge, iu 
feet, the torque, in lb. feet, b W(/. The work done per revolution 
is 2 n- d W (or 2 JT X torque), so that if m = revolutions per 
miuute, the power iu foot lbs. per minute is2 v m d W, and in 

^■P*' ^ luif T ■ Expressing this power in watts, we have 
U3,000 

brake-power of motor in watts = qq"^mv> ^ '^^^' 

On dividing this latter quantity by the total electrical power, iu 
watts, supplied to the motor (as measured by an ammetfir and 
voltmeter) we find its eBiciency. 

Bince the factor -^^'tjt^ in the expression for the brake-power 
00,000 

is constant if the weight is always hung from the same point — 

as is actually the case — we need merely, in order to find the power 

in watts, take the product W m and multiply it by the value of 

this constant, which is marked on the lever. 



^ § 128. Eddy-current Brake. 

H An extremely couveuient and accurate form of testing brake 
*for motors is that known as the eddy-eurrent brake. It consists 
essentially of a disc or discs of copper which may be mounted on 
the shaft of the motor to be tested, and which are made to revolve 
between the poles of a magnet or system of magnets so arranged 
that powerful induced currents, or eddy -currents, are made to 
circulate in the copper discs. By Lenz's law (§ 5), the motion of 
the discs is resisteil, and they tend to carry the inducing magnets 
round with them. By attaching to the magnet or magnets a 
suitable lever, the torque due to the eddy-currents, which is also 
the useful torque exerted by the motor, may be measured. 

One of the most recent forms of eddy-current brake is that 
devised by Mesars, Morris and Lister.* This is shown in 

* To tlieae genllemeu tbe anthor ia indebted for the dr&nings and detailed 
informaliuii reganling I heir brake. The brake U made in toot bims, for testing 
motorB U[i to 30 b.b.p. 
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mounted ou a cfiBt-lroti biish. Thia buah revolves freely lOBide a 
guii-metiil Hlueve, mounted on which ie an aluminium casting 
which cnri'iefl Iho nm(;tieti»ing coils of the series of electro- 
Il]Ei(!nt)lH urraiigCHl between the copper rings. This casting also 
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i long tubular lever projecting both ways. One arm ot 
the lever ia shorter than the other, and carries a counterpoise 
whicli BervBB to balance the torque due to the sliding weight when 
this latter is at the zero nf the scale engraved along the longer 
arm of the lever. The motion ot the end of this arm is limited 
by two atops. Immediately outside each copper ring are a series 
of pole-pieces facing the ends of the magnet cores, and connected 
to a common yoke-ring which serves to complete the magnetic 
circuits. Each yoke-ring with its system of pcile-piecea is rigidly 
supported by a number of forked altiminium castings (each 
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prong being screwed to a pole-piece) which cuiTe round Iheouter 
edge of the copper ring and are secured to projections on the 
central aluminium casting supporting the magnetising coils. 
The terminals of the coils are mounted on the same projoctions. 
In order that the brake may be made to fit motor shafts of 
different diameters, a series of steel bushes are provided, which 
fit inside the cast-iron bush supporting the copper rings, and are 
secured to it by a feather key. The steel bushes are provided 
with key-ways, so that they may be keyed to the motor shaft. 
The value of the torque is adjusted to the required amount by 
suitably varying the exciting current ot the magnets. The brake- 
power is calculated as already explained in IJ 127. 



I 129. Efficiency Tests of Small Generators. 

The efficiency of a timall dynamo may Iw conveniently deter- 
ined by loading it as a motor, and finding the efficiency by 



' means of a brake test as already described. Since the losses 
taking place in the luacliine \vith a given p.d. across its tonninals 
and given current through its armature are the same, whether 
the machine he running as generator or motor, the efficiency 
corresponding to a given load may he calculated independently 
of whether the machine is loaded one way or the other (i.e., &e 
motor or generator). Another very convenient method of testing 
Bniall generators consists in coupling Ihem to a standardised 
motor ^ — i.e., one whoso efBcieney at various loads has previously 
been determined hy brake tests — and measuring the power ifi 
supplied to the motor and the useful power i(» developed by the 
generator. If t^ is the efficiency of the motor when absorbing a 
power Hi, its brake-power is j^ (Ci, and this also represents the 
mechanical power supplied to the generator. The efficiency of 
the generator is thus -^ . 

If two exactly similar ruaehines are available, they may be 
mechanically coupled, and one loaded as a generator while the 
other is driven as a motor. If ivi is the power absorbed by the 
motor, and Uj the useful power developed by the generator, the 
joint efficiency of the two machines (which is the product of 
their individual efficiencies) is »'g /"i ; and since the machines 
are similar, and therefore have equal efficiencies, the efficiency 
of each is Jw^iw].* 

§ 130. Field's Efficiency Test for Tramway Motors. 

The method last mentioned, which can only be carried out if 
two absolutely similar machines are available, has been used, 
with very satisfactory results, hy M. B. Fieldt for testing tram- 
way motors. Such motors are provided with series windings, 
and each motor drives a ear axle through single-reduction spur 
gearing, consisting of a pinion on the motor shaft and a spur- 
wheel on the car axle. Owing to the use of gearing, the efficiency 
which is important from a practical point of view is the combined 
e^ciniry of motor and gearing. In order to find this combined 

. * ThiK result k onlj upproximst^, hinii; I tit lond on tbc motor is neceasaril; 
greater thnn thnt on the generator, unit hence the loeata anil efficiencies are different 
tn the two maohines, 

t Jmirm! i-f tht laxlUftiano/ EUHrieal SHginm;, vol. 81, p. 1,383 (1902). 
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efticieney, the motors are pliiced on a special testing frame, and 
geared to each other by means of one of the gear wheels actually 
used on the ear axles. The electrical connections are as shown 
in Fig. 112, the letters VM denoting a voltmeter, and AM an 
ammeter. One of the machines rnns as a motor, the other as a 
generator, and theji'-hl i>fthe(jenrrat,ir is connected in snies with the 
motor. Since, therefore, the field flux is the same in each case, 
and aioce the two armatures are conBtrained to run at the same 
speed, it follows that the losses taking place by hysteresis, eddies 
and friction in the two machines are equal. Let Vi be the p.d. 
across the motor terminals, and ii the motor current ; let Vj be 
tile p.d. across 

<£>■ 



the generator 
armature, and i-i 
the generator 
current ; then 
since Va ia is the 
useful power 
develojied by the 
generator, and 
Vi ii the power 
absorbed by the 
motor, it follows 
that Vi ii — Xn Is 
represents the 
total loss in the 
motor, plus the 

loss in the generator armature. Now if h denote the losses due 
to resistances of motor field and armature (including brush con- 
tacts) and to resistance of generator armature and brush contacts, 
Vi fi — Va I'a — A gives the total loss in the two machines due to 
hysteresis, eddies and friction '(including gear friction), and half 
this amount gives the loss in question occurring in rack machine. 
If to this bo added the resistance loss in the motor, we get the 
total loss w„ in the motor and its gear, and from this its combined 
Vi>i-»,. 

V,.-, ■ 

A refinement due to E. Wilson* enables the difference Vi jj — 
Vila to be determinetj with a higher degree of accuracy than is 

• StMrieal Rtrifw. vol. 53., p. 490 (TJOS). 
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A for tramway motors. 
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tainable by a direct measurement of Vj and t^. This consists 
"tn introducing into the motor and generator cirenits two eqnal 
standard resistftnces as shown, connecting them directly on one 
side, ftnd through a milli-voltmeter on the otlier. From the 
milli- voltmeter reading and the known value of each resistAiice 
the difference ij of the currents 'i — I'a is easily determined, and 
»i — id gives a relatively much more accurate value of ia than that 
obtained by a direct reading. In the same way, an additional 
voltmeter is connected as shown between one of the generator 
brushes and the junction of the field coils, and if r^ is the reading 
of this voltmeter, Vi — r^ is used instead of the direct reading V». 
Thus Vi »i — (Vi — rj^ii — ij) ia need instead of Vj ij — Va ij. 
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S 131. Hopkinson's Efficiency Test. 

When dealing with machines above, say, 20 kilowatta the most 
satisfactory form of test is that generally known as the Hop- 
kin son test. This test 
requires two machines 
similar in every respect, 
and having their shafts 
mechanically coupled. The 
machines are also electri- 
cally coupled, as shown in 
Fig. 113. and the field of 
one of them is slightly 
weakened so as to disturb 
the balance of the e.m.f.'s 
in the local circuit of the 
armatures and cause the 
1 current to circu- 
late between them. Both 
machines will be loaded, 
one as a generator, the other as a motor. It is e\"ident that 
power must be supplied to the combination of the machines 
in order to keep them running, and that this power represents 
the sum of the losses in the machines. In the original 
Hopkinson test, the power was supplied mechanically, and 
its measurement presented a good deal of difficulty. The 
arrangement shown in Fig. 118 is a modification of the 
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I's efficiency test. 
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original Hopkinaon test due to Kapp. The additional power 
required to keep the machines running is here suppUed electri- 
cally by an auxiliary generator or secondary battery. If V is 
the p.d. across the terminals of the machinea. i the generator 
current, and ii the current supplied to the motor by the external 
source, then V (i + I'l) represents the total power absorbed by the 
motor. The two machines being nearly equally loaded, we may 
assume their effieienciies to be equal. If, then, j: represents the 
efficiency of either machine, the brake-power of the motor is j; V 
(( 4- 'O- yince this also represents the mechanical power 
absorbed by the generator, the useful electrical power developed 
by the generator will be jr x V (t + I'l) = x* V (t + ii). But the 
useful power developed by the generator ie also equal to V t. 
Hence 

^ V (i + H) = Vi, 



= v/5. 



. (I).' 



The great advantage of the method is that a full-load test may 
be carried out with an expenditui-e of power which is only a 
small fraction of the power required to drive either machine 
separately. This is due to the fact that the mechanical power 
developed by the motor is not wasted, but is transmitted to the 
generator, and a large portion of it, after transformation into 
electrical power by the generator, is returned to the motor. 
There is thus a circulation of power between the two machines. 

The Hopkinson test is particularly valuable in connection 
with very large machines, as the power available for the test 
is in such cases frequently quite insufficient to run either machine 
separately under full load. It has become the standard method 
of testing in all cases where two machines of the same size and 
type are available. 

The formula (1) which we have obtained for the efficiency is 
baaed on the assumption that each machine has the same effi- 
ciency. This will be the case if (the machines being quite similar) 
each machine is running under the same conditions as regards 
load and excitation. Now a reference to Fig. 113 shows that the 

* Id dcdudng thia fommla, we l]»ve Bupposcd that the low in the ummeter 
inlnxluccil into the nrmnturB circuit and in the connecting leads ie negligible. It 
ry, ihia Iobh nia; be taken into iKi'oiiaL 
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motor is more heavily loaded than the generator, and that the 
motor field is slightly weaker than that of the generator. There 
being a difference in the load and excitation, the efficiencies will 
not be quite the Kame, and formula (1) will only give ua the 
geometric mean of the two efficienciea. In the case of large 
machines, however, the difference of load will not be sufficient 
to affect the etBciency. But with small mtuihines, whose efficiency 
ia comparatively low, the percentage difference of load may be so 
great that the assumption regarding equality of the two efficien- 
cies is no longer legitimate, and the method breaks down. It 
may, however, be modified so as to he applicable to small 
machines as well. For this purpose, the machines are both 
fully excited, and the balance of their e.ni.I.'s is disturbed by 
introducing the necessary number of secondary celts into the 
armature circuit (in series, if necessary, with a low variable resist- 
ance for exact adjustment; the power lost in the resistance 
being taken into consideration in calculating the efficiency). 
The power required to keep the machines running is supplied 
vtfcliaiiically (as iQ the original Kopkinson test), and in order 
to enable this power to be determined accurately, a small stan- 
dardised motor — i.e., one whose efficiency for various loads has 
been previously determined by brake teata^may be used for 
driving the coupled machines under test. The motor may be 
either direct-coupled or belted to the machines." Halt the total 
power supplied to the coupled machines I represents the loss in 
each, and enables us to determine the efficiency. 



i 132. Hopkinson's Efficiency Test as Applied to 
Series-wound Machines. 

In the account of the Hopkinaon efKeieney test given in § 181, 
We have supposed the machines to he provided with a shunt 

* In anlcr to find tliu loss Id Ibe belt spproxiinAlelv, the nuxilinrjf motor it run 
light, ami the |>ower nbeorbeil by it determined ; Bimilfirly, the inaeliinea under test 
RRi run Kghl US motors, nnd the povn:r Hbnorbed by them is meaaured ; the snm t 
gives the power requited lo keep nil three machines running! light. The auiiiinry 
motor is next belted lo the two inaehfnes, and the power required to keep them 
ranning determined ; the difference between this (ind * gives, appronimstelj, the 
loss in the belt. 

f Inclndine Ihe power supplied to the armBtnrea by the oelle : this covers Ih; 
beating loss in the armBtare windinga and bruBh oantacts. 
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winding. The same teat may be applied to eorapoimd- wound 
machines, the series coils being cut out during the test, and only 
the shimt winding used. The loss which takes place in the series 
coils under normal conditions of running may be easily calcu- 
lated from the resistance of the coils and the current, and added 
to the other losses as found by the Hopkinaon method when 
using the shunt winding only. A simple modification of the 
connections allows of the use of the Hopkiuson method in the 
case of two similar si-rirs-wmutd machines, such as two large rail- 
way motors.* The arrangement of connections is shown in 
Fig. 114. The two machines are as before coupled mechanically 
(either directly, if the eEBeiency of the motors alone is required ; 
or through their gearing, if the combined efficiency of motor and 
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gearing is in question). One of them — which runs as a motor — 
is connected directly across the supply mains. The other, which 
is to act as the generator, has its armature connected in series 
with the armature of a small auxiliary independently excited 
machine, termed a hoogler, which adds its e.m.f. to that of the 
generator and thereby enables it to supply current to the mains. 
The field of the generator is connected in series with an adjust- 
able resistance and then across the brushes of the booster arma- 
ture. The booster ie driven by a small motor. The r 
in the generator field and the booster excitation ai 
that when the motor is taking full-load current from the mains, 

' EUetric Jovntal, nil. H., p. S2S (ItllHi). 
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B generator field is also supplipd with fnll-load curreDt, It is 
ivident that the hystereeiB, eddycurreut and frictional loseea are 
ftien eiiial in the two machines. The generator armatni-e ntrreni 
Pwill iiecei^Harily he less than the current taken hy the motor, as 
' the motor torque must exceed the generator torque, and heiioe 
with equitl fields the motor current must exceed the generator 
armature cuirent. Let V=p- d. across motor terminals ; („= 
motor current; V„=p. d. across generator armatuie; f„-current 
through generator armature. Then Vi„— V„t, gives the sum of 
the total losses in the motor and generator, with the exception of 
the loss in the generator field. The calculation of the efficiency 
proceeds on the lines already explained in connection with Field's 
efiictency test (§ ISC'), and it is advantageous to ohtain i, in the 
form (,,=i„, — (,j. id heing measured hy a differential method as in 
§ 130. 



§ 133. Swinburne^s Efficiency Test. 

Cases may arise where two machines are not available, and 
acme other method of testing must then be resorted to, such as 
that originally suggested by Swinburne, which consists in 
measuring the losses, and calculating the efficiency from them 
and the known output of the machine. In this method, the 
machine is run light as a motor, with a p.d. across the brushes 
equal to the full-load e.m.f., the exciting current being adjusted to 
give the normal speed. The power n\ absorbed hy the machine 
represents the hysteresis, eddy-current and frictional losses, and 
the heating loss in the shunt coils (the armature resistance loss 
is negligible ; or. if not negligible, may be allowed for). It is 
then assumed that these losses remain constant at all loads, and 
that the only increase which occurs in the losses as the load is 
I increased is that due to heating of the armature coils and brush 

I contacts. This loss may be cnlculated (§ 1'22) from the known 
lesistances of the armature winding and brush contacts and the 
Qurrent : let it be represented by a. If V is the p.d. and i the 
Onrrent delivered by the machine when running as a generator, 
the efficiency is 
Con- 



I Convenient i 



Vi + « 

this method is. 



is, unfortunately, not quite 



reliabEe. For the hysteresis and eJdy-curreiit losses lit full loaJ 
are uot the same as, but are in general greater than, those at no 
load, owing to the field distortion brought about by armature 
reaction (§ 125). 

The following table represents the approximate fulMoad etS- 
ciencies which are obtainable with machines of modern design : — 

I 2-0 3 r. II) 20 30 IW> fiiJO l,«Oll 2,000 
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§ 184. Determination of Temperature Rise. 

A very important part of the complete teat of a machine is the 
determination of the temperature rise. Two methods of measur- 
ing the rise are available. One of these consiats in using a ther- 
mometer whose bulb is applied to the surface {armature or field 
coil) whose temperature is required, the bulb being covered with 
some waste or cotton wool to prevent loss of heat hy radiation. 
The second method is that in which the temperature rise is calcu- 
lated from the increase of resistance of the winding. If fo is the 
resistance of the winding at CC, and if (i, (ai he the temperatures 
respectively of the room in which the test is being carried out and 
of the winding when the maximum temperature (after a suffi- 
ciently long run} has been reached, tlie corresponding resistances 
ri and fj of the winding are given hy 

M = rail + ah) 
andi-a = rod + a^a), 
a being the temperature coefficient of reHistiuice. Dividing the 
first equation by the second, we obtain 
n _ 1 + g fi 

7-, I + a ^' 



which ^ives t^ 



80 that (3 ■ 



'- + -' (., 



-+'i 



If the temperatures be measured on the Centigrade scale a 

■004, and — = 250, so that the required temperature 

is given by 

'. - '1 = (^ - 1 ) (250 + (1). 
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fi being the resistauoe at the commsucetnent and r^ that at the 

»end of the test. 
U must be carefully noticed that whereas the thermometer 
method only gives us the tiirfa<r'e temperature rise of the vindiiig, 
the increaHe of reeistaiice method gives the mtan temperature rise 
of the entire winding, which is necessarily higher than the surface 
rise. The iiicreaBB of resistance method is far superior and 
capable of a much higher degree of accuracy than the thermo- 
meter method, and is beii^; very generally adopted. Owing to 
the higher values given by this method, a greater temperature 
rise should be permitted when the method is speciiied, so that, 
instead of the 35^ to 4o° C. temperature rise as measured by the 
thermometer, a rise of 50^ to (10^ C. may be allowed in the case 
of the increase of resistance method. 



Examples. 

1. The reaistanca of the armature winding of a 1,500-kilo- 
watt, compound-wound, 600-volt generator ia "0042 ohm at the 
working temperature ; the resistance of the shunt winding 
which is connected across the terminals is 53 ohms ; and that 
of the series winding is '00076 ohm. The brush contact drop is 
2"6 volts. Find the electrical efficiency of the generator. 

2. In a Soames lirake, the distance of the point of suspension 
of the weight from the knife-edge is 16| inches. If the weight 
is 10 lbs., and the motor speed 800 revolutions per minute, what 
is the brake horse-power of the motor ? 

8. The resistance of the armature winding (exclusive of brush 
contacts) of a tromway motor is "45 ohm, and that of its 
(series) field winding '50 ohm, both resistances being measured 
at the working temperature. The brush contact drop amounts 
to 2'6 volts. Two such motors are connected up for a Field's 
efficiency test (g 123), With a current of 50 amperes supplied 
to the motor at a p. d. of 490 volts across its terminals, the 
speed ia found to be 4'20 revolutions per minute, and the 
generator armature is found to give a current of 40 amperes at 
a p.d. of 420 volts across the brushes. Find the combined 

Isfficieucy of a motoi' and its gearing when the motor takes a 
Ourront of 50 amperes at 520 volts, assuming as an approxima- 
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tion that the sum of the hysteresis, eddy current, and f rictional 
losses is proportional to the speed. 

4. Two machines are coui)led as in the Hopkinson test (§ 124). 
With a p.d. of 240 volts across the terminals, the local current 
circulating between the aimatures is adjusted to 100 amperes, and 
it is then found that the auxiliary generator supplies a current of 
82' 1 amperes. Find the efficiency of each machine. 

5. The resistance of the armature winding (exclusive of brush 
contacts) of a 800-kilowatt, 500-volt, shunt-wound dynamo is 
*0136 ohm, the resistance of the shunt winding being 250 ohms. 
The brush contact drop amounts to 2 volts. When the machine 
is run light as a motor at its normal speed and a p.d. across its 
brushes equal to the full-load e.m.f., the armature is found to 
take a current of 27*8 amperes. Find approximately the 
efficiency of the machine. 
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I 135. Rosenberg's Constat tcurrent Dynamo and 
its Practical Applications. 

For certain piirposes — an, fur example, for train lighting, 
ruuning arc lamps in series, or enpplying single arc lights — 
dynamos are required capable of maintaining an approximately 
congtaiit currniit in spite of any variations in the resistance of the 
external circuit or in the speed at which the dynamo is driven. 
Some of the earliest formB of dynamos, intended for series 
systems of arc lighting, were of this type. In nhat follows we 
proirose giving an account of a very recent type of constant 
current dynamo, invented by E. Rosenberg, and extensively used 
for train lighting as well as for some other purposes.* 

The essential feature of this machine is (he method by which 
tlie field Sux is automatically varied in such a manner as to 
maintain the current in the e\lei*nal circuit ajiproxiraately con- 
stant between certain limits of speed and load. The field magnet 
cores and yoke are of relatively sraall cross-section, and are 
" saturated " under normal conditions of working. The field 
magnets do not, however, as in ordinary machines, provide the 
Qseful fiux which generates the working e.m.f. in the armature, 
but merely serve to produce an auxiliary flux by means of which 
the exciting current required for the main field is generated in 
the armature itself. The arrangement will be understood by 
reference to Fig, 115, which shows a four-pole machine of this 
t^pe. The brushes which make contact with the conductors at 
All '^1 ^' '^'^■> ^^^ which, in dynamos of ordinary construction, 

klektralecfuiiu-ht ZeiUchrifi, toI 26, p. 393 (1906). "kI 'oL 87, p. 
(1B08) ; see also ITu EUetrleian. toI. B6, p. 297 (1905), and vol. 68. p. 372 (IftOK). 
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are in connection with the external circuit, are in this machine 
short -ciradieii, all the positive nnd negative brushes being con- 
nected together. The short-circuit current so produced gives rise 
to a powerful cross-flux {§ 87), and it is this cross-flus that con- 
stitutes the main fiux which generates the useful e.m.f. of the 
machine. The short-circuit current plays the part ot the excitimj 
cim-fnt. In order to utilise the cross-flux, whieli (§ 87) ia 
dis|)laced relatively to the auxiJiai-y flus by half a pole-pitch, 
additional sets of brushes, arranged so aa to make contact with 
the conductors at wi[, 1H3, &c., are provided, and these brushes 
form the main brushes of the machine, being in connection with 
the external circuit. In Fig. 115, the auxiliary flux provided by 
the field is indicated by the chain-dotted lines, while the useful 
or cross-flux is 
shown by the 
dotted lines. 

At first sight, 
the arrange- 
ment described 
would seem to 
be unnecessarily 
complicated, 
since the main 
flux could be 
obtained directly 
by means ot the field winding, aa in ordinary machines. But 
it is precisely to this special arrangement that the machine, aa 
will be seen presently, owes ita remarkable properties. 

In a dynamo ot the usual type, the effect I'f short-circuiting 
the brushes when the full field excitation is maintained would be 
disastrous, as the enormous currents produced in tlie armature 
would in a very brief interval of time destroy the insulation by 
raising the conductors to a very hij^h temperature, and finally 
even melting them. It is evident that this danger must be 
guarded againat in the Rosenberg dynamo, and ui cases where it 
is likely to occur fuses are employed for automatically opening 
the connection between the positive and negative auxiliary 
brushes (i.e. the brushes at ai, na, &e., in Fig. 1 15). The auxiliary 
flux must be extremely weak in order to prevent the short-circuit 
current from rising above the limit of safety. On the other band. 
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the crOBS-flax must be sufficiently powerful to generate the e.m J. 
required for the main circuit. This accounts for the peculiar 
proportions of the machine shown in Fig. 115, which is an actual 
scale drawing." It will bo noticed that the yoke ring and field 
cores, which are only called upon to carry the auxiliary flux, are 
comparatively slender ; while, on the other hand, the pole-pieces, 
which have to carry the cross-flux, are very massive. 

It has already been mentioned that the Eosenberg dynamo is 
used for a variety of purposes, and the exact arrangement of the 
windings depends on the particular use to which the machine is 
to be put. One of its earliest applications was to train lighting, 
and we shall first consider the arraugements adopted in this 
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Fio, 1 Ifi.— Cooaecliong of train lighting dynamo. 

e. The dynamo is arranged to be driven by belt from a 
pulley mounted on one of the carriage axles. Since the supply 
of current must be maintained while the train is at rest, and 
since the dynamo is not then running, a battery of secondary 
cells is provided. A complete diagram of connections ia shown 
in Fig. lit). The battery supplies current to the field winding, 
which provides the auxiliary flux. As soon as the dynamo ia 
started the short-circuit current between the auxiliary brashee 
oi. Cii gives rise to a cross-flux, and an e.m.f. is generated by this 
croas-flux which may be utihsed in the main circuit by means of 
the main brushes hij, ihj. 

One remarkable feature of such a machine will now become 
evident. Since the direction of the short-circuit current, and 

■ Esci:[it AH rt-gnrdB iLe air-gap, wbicb Is shown elaggeratL-J. 



hence of the oroBs-flax, depeuda on the direction of rotation, 
a reversal of the rotation will be accompanied by a BimHltaaeoiis 
reversal of the cross-flax, and the e.m.f. obtainable through the 
main bruahes iiii, »ia, will always have the same direction, inde- 
pendently of the direction of rotation. Thus the polarity of the 
main Iraslies remains unaltered if the direction of motion lie reversed. 

With gradually increasing speed, the e.m.f. due to the cross- 
flux increases, rapidly at first, then more slowly, and when it 
rises above that ot the battery, the dynamo begins to charge the 
battery and supply current to the lamps and to its own field coils. 
Above a certain speed the current will increase extremely slowly 
with increase of speed. This is due to the tact that the current 
flowing between the brushes mi, wia, exerts an extremely powerful 
dtmaijnetisivg effect on 
the auxiliary flux, the 
position of the brushes 
mi, vi2, being such that 
the demagnetising effect 
is as great as it is possible 
to make it (§ 87). The 
ampere-turns on the 
armature corresponding 
to the main current 
directly oppose the field 
ampere-turns, and smee 
the former increase in direct proportion to the current, while the 
latter increase only very slowly (the voltage across the battery 
terminals varying between comparatively narrow limits), it 
follows that the auxiliary flux will steadily decrease with increas- 
ing speed and current. It is obvious that there must be a 
definite limit to the main current, no matter how high the speed ; 
this limit would be reached when the demagnetising ampere- 
turns on the armature due to the main current became nearly 
equal to the field ampere-turns, since in that case the auxiliary 
field would become indefinitely small, and the speed would have 
to increase indefinitely in order to provide the necessary short- 
circuit current which supplies the cross-flux. 

The behaviour ot the main and short-circuit currents is repre- 
sented graphically in Fig. 117. It will be seen that the short- 
circuit current steadily dccrta^rs with increasing speed; this 
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ahows that, owing to the demagaetising effect of the tnain 
current, the auxiliary flux changes more rapidly than in pro- 
portion to the reciprocal of the speed.* The auxiliary dux under 
normal working couditious is extremely weak, and does not 
exceed some 10 per cent- of the flux produced by the field 
winding when the machine is at a standstill. 

The object of the deep slots in the middle of the pole-pieces, 
shown in Fig. 115, is to secure symmetry of the field with 
reference to both directions of rotation. 

In order to prevent a short circuit of the battery by the arma- 
ture of the machine when the train is at rest or moving at a very 
slow speed, a rcierse-cuircnt cut-out is inserted. The special form 
of cut-out actually used for this purpose is a so-called aluminitatt 
cell or rectifier (sometimes also 
termed eleclrolytic valve). This 
consists of two metallic plates, 
one of which is of aluminium (or 
some aluminium alloy], and the 
other of some other metal (iron), 
immersed in a. suitable electro- 
lyte. So long as the aluminium 
ia used as the cathode the current 
passes freely through the cell ; 
a reversal of current, however, 
by coating the surface of the 
j'lii. iiM,— Arc iigiiiiiiKiiiiiciiiiif. aluminium plate with a thin 

non-conducting layer of oxide, practically insulates it and stops 
the current. The best results have been obtained by using a 
solution of ammonium borate as electrolyte. t 

When a machine of this type ia required for supplying a single 
large arc light (such as those used in search-light projectors), the 
arrangements are modified as shown in Fig. 118. The field now 
carries a series winding. The machine would in this case be 
driven at an approximately constant speed, and it poBsesses the 




• If ihc Ruxlliary Bux rnrlod inversclj' aa Ibe apoed, the aliort-circnit current 
iToaltl 'ibvlousljr remain oouBtant. 

t Various oCh^t aolnlions, such as araniDnJDni bicarbonuU and ammonjum 
|ihtM|ihatc, linve bMn used lui eleutroljti's. The itmnniuinm borate boIqUou ia 
prepared lijr diMolTingSOUKraniiaaa of cr;HtsllJ«ed boiicodd in 10 litreaof water, 
aiid adding 1 llUs of MmaonlA. "( density ill. 
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characteristic of being able to maintain the current at an approsi- 
mately constant value in spite of changes in the length of the 
arc. The exact shape of the characterintic curve of such a 
machine will depend on the ratio of the ampere-turns in the 
aeries field coil to the ampere-turns on the armature due to the 
main current. The former ampere-turns oppose the latter, the 
value of the auxiliary iield depending on their difference. The 
larger the number of field-turns, the greater will be the auxiliary 
flux, and the larger the current 
for a given external resistance. 
The exact effect desired may be 
obtained by placing a variable 
shunt across the series coil, and 
adjusting it by trial to give the 
required result. In Fig. 119 are 
shown two characteristics, the t 
full-line curve corresponding to 
the case in which the entire 
current is allowed to flow through 
the field coil, while the dotted 
curve shows the effect of divert- 
ing part of the current through a 
shunt connected across the coil. Among the great advantages 
connected with the use of such a machine are the possibilities of 
doing away with all steadying resistances (§ 100) and of bring- 
ing the carbons into contact, thereby short-circuiting the machine, 
without any risk of overloading it or the motor or engine employed 
to drive it. So far, indeed, from causing an overload, the striking 
of the arc absorbs less power than that required to maintain the 
arc when the carbons are at their normal diatanee apart. 




(1. 119.— Characteriglics of 
Koseu berg's djnamo. 



_ § 136. Description of 400 kilowatt Titrho- 
I generator. 

Within recent years, owing to the great development which 
has taken place in steam turbines, a demand has arisen for 
generators designed to run at speeds greatly in excess of those 
hitherto ordinarily in use. Such high-speed generators, intended 
for direct coupling to turbines, are spoken of as turljo-rjcna-ators. 
Their design presents numerous difficulties, partly electrical, 



partly mechanical. The deacription given below refers to i 
400-kilowatt turbo -generator, constructed by MessrB. Cromptoi 








& Co., Ltd., of ChelmBford,* from tbe designs of Messrs. C. A. 
Pftrnons & Co. 

The machine ia designed to give 400 kilowatts at from 500 to 
6C0 volts when running at a speed of 3,000 revolntions per minute. 

* iu wliimi llio Rutlior is greatly imkbriil fur lull purlii^ulnrs of this miicbine. 
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Owing to the high speed, the 

hystevesia and eddy-current losses 
in the armature would become 
prohibitive for ordinary values of 
the gap induction it the machine 
were multipolar. It is for this 
reason that the two-jmle construc- 
tion is used. The general appear- 
ance of the machine is shown in 
Fig. 120. The two field cores or 
poles are arranged horizontally, 
and form parts of the yoke cast- 
ingB. Surrounding the armature 
are to be seen the projecting 
ends of the conductors which are 
applied to the pole-shoe surfaces 
and which form the comyeii sating 
icindinij intended to neutralise 
armature reaction. The brush 
lead may be varied by means of 
the loDg screw seen in the illus- 
tration, which 18 provided with a 
hand-wheel at the top and enables 
the two split rings supporting the 
brush spindles to be rotated inside 
their supporting guide-rings. 

Besides the two-pole field, there 
is another very striking difference 
between the turbo-generator under 
consideration and a machine of 
the ordinary type. This consists 
in the aimormally great length of 
the armature. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. Owing to 
the extremely large centrifugal 
stresses which come into play 
at turbine speeds, it is not safe, 
even when using the very best 
materials and the most solid Form 
of construction, to increase the 
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armature diameter above a certain limit. Any further increase 
in the output of the armature can therefore only be obtained by 
increasing its lentjth. In machines of ordinary construction, on 
the other hand, it is usual to increase the diameter as the output 
increases. 

As shown in Fig. 121, the entire armature core is traversed 
by numerous longitudinal ventilating ducts of cylindrical form. 

The end-plates which t«nninate the armature core are pro- 
vided with beecbwood projections or drivers which engage the 
bottom layer of the projecting ends of the conductors, and so 
prevent any possibility of their slipping on the surface of the 
core. The winding pulley supporting the conductors at the 
commutator end ia also provided with sheet brass drivers 
caulked into the pulley. These drivers have an external depth 
equal to that of the double layer of conductors, so that they 
engage both layers. 

The winding pulley at the driving or coupling end of the arma- 
ture is, as shown in Fig, 121, provided with an end-plate having 
an overhanging rim, and into the channel bo formed may be 
fitted shorter or longer segments of a ring originally turned to 
lit the channel and then cut into segments of the desired length. 
By fixing segments of suitable length in suitable positions in the 
channel, accurate balance of the armature may bo secured. The 
balancing weights or segments are fixed in position by means of 
coiinterBunk screws. Similar arrangements for balancing are 
provided on the two extreme steel rings which serve to bind 
together the commutator segments. 

The construction of the commutator illustrates another diffi- 
culty peculiar to this type oE machine. Owing to there being 
only two poles, the current must be collected by two brush sets 
only, and this necessilates the use of an abnormally long 
ntitii mutator in order to obtain the necessary area of contact. 
Tlip loiiH commutator segments are not strong enough mechani- 
callv li> withstand the tendency to bulge outwards due to 
eBlUiitiiiial ntroHS, nud as a consequence it becomes necessary to 

le rIppI Hiigfi lo stilTen them. The details of the commutator 
illlU'timi will be understood by reference to Fig. 121. The 
IHMIItniilp mil (if hard-drawn copper, each segment being on one 
NltiM lilDVlitMil ullh Iwo sliallow grooves intended to indicate the 



Rlt(t> m'l'ili li> whioli Ihn wear of the comnmtator may be allowed 
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to tnke place. The insulation 
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The two end rings on the 
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commutator are provided with 
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channels along their inner sur- 
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faces intended to receive the 
balancing weights. The seg- 
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screws. By using longer or 
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their position as required, very 
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the armature conductors at the 
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driWng end, as the cables may 
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be bent to the required shape 
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without necessitating any joints. 
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At the commutator end, the joints 






between the top and bottom con- 
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ductors and the connectors to the 
commutator are carried out by 
means of gun-metal couplings. 
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The connectors consist of short 
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lengths of flexible cable whose 
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lower ends are soldered into 






sockets or lugs which end in 
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plates, the plate portion of the 
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end of the segment, to which latter it is riveted and soldered 
with hard solder. 

Carbon brushes have not been used to any large extent in the 
case of turbo-generators. They necessitate the use of very large 
commutators, and give rise to excessive f rictional loss. Hence in 



FLEXIBLE CONDUCTOR 



BRASS GAUZE BRUSH 



SPRING 




Fig. 122. — Gravity brush gear of turbo-generator. 

most cases metal brushes have been employed. In the machine 
under consideration, the brushes are made of brass wire gauze, 
and are held in heavy holders of the ** gravity '* type shown in 
Fig. 122. The holder is so designed that its own weight furnishes 
the necessary pressure between the brush and commutator, and 
owing to the large mass of the holders there is little danger 
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ol vibration. The commutfttor surface is not smootb, but serraled 
by having a Dimiber of equidistaut grooves (six per iuch) cut 
in it. 

The field-magnet system ia shown in Fig. 123. The lower 
part of the yoke is formed by the cast-iron bed-plate, bolted 
to which ore the two steel casliugs foiming the poles and the 
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upper part ol the yoke. These cast- 
infts are shown separately in Fig. 124. 
The poles are cylindriciil, and each 
pole is pierced with four holes for the 
long bolts supporting the cast-steel 
pole-shoes. Each pole-shoe is made 
in two parts. The lower portions of 
the pole-shoes are aui)ported by brass 
columns bolted to the bed-plate, and in- 
terposed between the edf^es of the pole- 
shoes are brass distance-pieces above 
and below the armature, as shown in 
Fig. 123. At each end the machine 
I is fitted with end covers of sheet brass. 

The shunt winding surrounding each pole is divided into five 
coils, sepiirated from each other by distance-pieces of wood so 
arranged as to secure good ventilation. The remaining sixth 
section in the winding space — the uppennost one nearest the 
pole-sboe — contains the series coil of the compoimd field wind- 
ing. The field coils are held against the yoke casting by 
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means ot brass clips supported by wood blocks and bolted to 
the yoke. 

A very important feature of the machine is the Parsons com- 
pensating wintling embedded iu the polar surfaces and also 
occupying the interpolar spaces. The object ot this winding is 
to neutralise completely armature reaction, and bo facilitate 
sparkless running. This is alt the more important because, 
owing to the use of metal brushes, the high resistivity of the 
brush contact clmracteristic of carbon brushes is no longer avail- 
able for dealing with the sparking difficulty. The compensating 
winding forms acylindricftlbeltof conductors completely surround- 
ing the armature, and neutralising the magnetic effect due to the 
armature current. In the interpolar spaces, this winding is 
supported between wooden teeth, as shown in Fig, 123, and is 
clamped in position, together with the wooden teeth, by means 
of steel plates bolted to the brass distance-pieces between the 
pole-shoes. Along the pole-shoe surface, the winding is held in 
place by means of iron teeth. These teeth fit into recesses cut 
in the pole-shoes. The compensating winding having been 
placed in position, the teeth are inserted and bolted to the 
poie-shoes by means of chps. This method of securing the 
compensating winding is the invention of C. A. Parsons and 
G. Stoney and it is ui some ways better than that in which 
the conductors have to be threaded through holes in the pole- 
shoes. 

The bearings of turbo-generators are of special construction. 
The arrangement most commonly used, due to Messrs. C. A. 
Parsons & Co., consists in placing a number of coaxial bushes 
or tubes of bronze around the journal, these tubes fitting loosely 
over one another, and being perforated by a number of radial 
holes through which oil can pass from one to another. The effect 
of the film of oil between these tubes is to damp out any vibra- 
tions that might occur due to the high speed. Oil under preasure 
is supplied to bearings of this form by a small uil-pump. 
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§ 137. Secondary Cells and their Advantages- 

In coimection with almost every continuous current generating 
stfttion, acciimtilatorg or gecondari/ celh are used. Such eelia pro- 
vide a convenient reservoir ot energy, which may be maile to 
serve a variety of useful purposes, thereby oSering a number of 
advantages, among wliicli the more iniportiiut are: (1) the 
possibility of entirely shutting down the plant, and so saving 
running expenses, during the hours when the demand for current 
is very small ; (2) the possibility of reducing the size and cost 
of the generators by allowing the aceumnktors to discharge in 
parallel with tiiom during the period ot heaviest load ; (8) the 
possihility of maintaining the continuity of supply in spite of a 
temporary complete shut-down of the generating machinery caused 
by some sudden breakdown. 

By a secojidaiy ail, Ktorage CfU, or aceunwlator, is meant an 
appliance which enaliles us to effect the transformation of 
electrical into chemical energy, and the subsequent re-trans- 
formation of the chemical energy into electrical energy. Although 
there are endless combinations which may be made to perform 
this double transformation, commercially only one type of cell 
has attained to great importance. This is the lead secondary 
eel], which consists essentially of two sets of lead plates coated 
with " active material " and immersed in a solution of sulphurio 
acid in water. The active material which forms the coating of 
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the plates undergoeB cyclical chemical changes the nature of 
which is explained below. 

The important part played by the lead secondary cell in 
modern continuous current engineering practice is due mainly 
to the following important characteristics posaessed by this type 
of cell: (1) its extremely low resistance; {2) the remarkable 
constancy of its e.m.f, (about two volts) during the greater portion 
of the discharge; (3) reasonable efficiency (about 75 per cent. 
under average favourable conditions of working). 

L § 138. Chemical Changes During Charge and 
H Discharge. 

In a secondary cell which has been discharged, the " active 
material " on both sets of plates consists largely of lead sulphate. 
This sulphate is not the ordinary white sulphate represented by 
the formula PtSO,, a substance which is practically non-con- 
ducting and which cannot be readily split up by electrolytic 
means— but some more complicated compound containing a larger 
proportion of lead than corresponds to the above formula. 
Since, however, the exact composition of this compound is 
unknown, we shall use the simple formula P/'SOj to denote it 
in representing by means of chemical equations the main chemical 
changes which take place during the process of charging. 

The plates by which the charging current enters the cell, and 
which therefore form the anode during the charge, are termed 
the positive plates ; the other plates, which during charge form 
the cathode, are termed the negative plates. The electrolyte 
consists of sulphuric acid, and is split up by the current into 
its ions, H] and SOt, the latter appearing at the anode, and the 
former at the cathode. The following reactions then take place : — 

(1) At the positive plates, SO, + PiSO^ + 2 H,0 = PtO. + 
2 H.SO,. 

(2) At the negative plates, H, + P&BO^ = Vb + H,SOv 

At the end of the charge, therefore, the positive plates are 
coated with a layer of lead peroxide, FbO„ and the negative 
plates with a layer of metallic lead in a fine state of division, 
or spongy lead. 

If the cell is allowed to discharge, the current flows through it 
in the reverse direction, the positive plates acting as cathode. 
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[ and the negative ones as anode. Hence the hydrogen resulting 
from the electrolj'Bis of the sulphuric acid now appears at the 
positive plates, and the SO4 at the negative plates. The following 
reactions lake place during discharge: — 

(1) At the positive plates, H, + PdO, + HjSO* = I'fcSO^ + 
2H,0. 

(2) At the negative plates. 80, + P6 = PfcSO,. 

The ahove equations mnst be regarded as merely conveying 
a very rough idea of the main reactions which take place in a 
secondary cell. 

As the charge is nearing completion, the amount of P'jSO, to 
be oxidised on the positive plates, and the amount of P^SO, to 
be reduced at the negative plates, become so small that they are 
insufficient to absorb all the ions liberated at the plates. Hydro- 
gen begins accordingly to be given off at the negative plate 
and oxygen at the positive plate, bubbles of gas rising to 
the surface and then bursting, with the production of spray. 
This free evolution of hydrogen and oxygen is spoken of 
as the ffaesing of the cell, and is an indication of the 
completion of the charge. The production of the spray ia 
frequently a troublesome matter, as the spray is strongly acid, 
and attacks any metal-work (other than lead) in its neighbour- 
hood. Hence all connecting cables, coupling-bolts between con- 
secutive cells (if not made of lead), &c., must be carefully 
protected against corrosion by the atid spray by coatings of anti- 
sulphuric enamel, vaselineor other suitable substances not attacked 
by sulphuric acid. The amount of spray produced may be 
reduced by placing thin glass plates in an inclined position on 
the top of the lead plates in the cell. These glass plates are 
partly immeised in the electrolyte, so that the bubbles rising 
through the liquid on reaching the under surface of the glass plate 
have to travel slowly upwards, coalescing and forming larger 
bubbles, and thereby reducing the amount of spray produced 
when the surface of the liquid is reached. 

§ 139- Physical Changes during Charge and 
Discharge. 

Corresponding to the chemical changes taking place in the 
cell we have certain characteristic physical cbaiii^eB going on 
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during the proce83 of charge and discharge. One of tb«ee 
CODBiats in the periodic fliictualions in the density of the electro- 
lyte. The reason of these flactuations will be at once evident 
from the chemical equations given in § 188, from which it will 
be seen that during charge there ia production of sulphuric acid 
at both Bets of plates, tlie SO, groups which become detached 
from the plates entering the electrolyte as H,SO,. Thus the 
density of the acid rises during charge. Similarly, it will be 
seen that the density falls during discharge, some of the acid 
being withdrawn from the solution to form PiaO^ on the plates. 
It ia evident 
that the upper 
and lower limits 
for the density 
will depend on 
the total 
amount of acid 
present. The 
volume of the 
acid relatively 
to the size and 
number of the 
plates varies to 
some extent in 
different types 
ofcell,butll90 
and 1210 may 
be taken as 




Fio. laS.^Chargeiiiul discharged 



representative values for ^he density at the end of a discbarge 
and charge respectively. 

Closely connected with changes of density are the changes taking 
place in the em.!, and p.d. of a cell. It baa l>een shown by 
Gladstone and Hibbert* that the e.m.f. yielded by a given set of 
plates depends on the density of the acid, and that it increases 
with increase of density. From this it follows that the p.d. of a 
cell will rise and fall with the density of the acid. Hence there 
should be a progressive increase of p.d. during charge, and a 
progressive decrease during discharge. That such is actually 
the case will be seen by reference to the curves in Fig. 1*25, 

J.mnuil u/ the IiutittUim iif EUctriciil Engineers, Tol. Xxl, ' 
C.O.B. 
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vhich represent the typical behaviour of a cell during charge and 
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If the electrolyte were always maintained at a uniform density 
throughout, then since tlie mean density during charge is the 
same as that during discharge, we should expect the mean e.m.f. 
to be about the same during charge as during discharpe, bo 
that the mean p.d. during charge would exceed that during 
discharge by only the small amount corres^xinding to twice the 
resistance drop in the cell. Such, however, is not the ease, 
and the average e.m.f. is found to be considerably higherduring 
charge than during discharge — in spite of the fact that the 
average density of the electrolyte is the same in both cases. 
This result is easily explained by the fact that the density 
does not remain uniform, there being considerable local varia- 
tions of density in the neighbourhood of the plates. During 
charge, acid is produced (§ 138) at both sets of plated, and 
hence the layer of acid in contact with the plates is of higher 
density than the bulk of the electrolyte — causing the e.m.f. to l)e 
higher than that corresponding to the mean density of the 
entire mass of electrolyte. Similarly, during discharge, acid 
is absorbed at the plateH, and the layers in immediate contact 
with them become impoverished in acid and lower the e.m.f. 
These local changes in the density also account for other 
observed facta. Thus, during the initial stages of the charge, 
the p.d. is found to rise comparatively rapidly (Fig. 125): 
this ia due to the rapid formation of a layer of denser acid 
around the plates; when a certain density has been reached 
by this layer, however, convection and diffusion come into 
play, and prevent any further rapid rise in the density — the 
e.m.f. tlien rising slowly. Again, it is observed that when the 
circuit is broken on the completion of the charge, there ia a 
very rapid drop in the e.m.f., even if the cell is allowed to 
remain an open circuit: this drop is accounted for by the 
rapid diffusion of the very dense acid covering the plates into 
the less dense surrounding portions of the electrolyte. 

When a cell begins to gas, indicating the completion of the 
charge, its p.d. may be from 2"5 to 27 volts. A reference to the 
charge curve of Fig. 125 shows that shortly before the completion 
of the charge the p.d. begins to rise much more rapidly than it 
did during the greater portion of the charge. This increase in 
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the mte of rise ie due to the change in the nature of the chemical 
i-eactioiia taking place in the cell — the oxidation and reduction 
of the active matei'iala giving place to the liberation of oxygen 
and hydrogen. 

The discharge of a cell must be regarded as having been completed 
when the p.d, has/alien to 1'8 volts. Any attempt to discharge 
the cell below this limit causes a very rapid further drop in the 
p.d., and reaulte iu permanent damage to the cell. This point ia 
of extreme importance, and should be carefully borne in mind. 
Even when the p.d, has dropped to 1'8 volts, there ia a large 
amount ot peroxide remaining on the positive plates, and a large 
amount of spongy lead on the negative plates. But if the dis- 
charge be continued below this limit, a non-conducting layer of 
the white sulphate of lead is formed on the plates which ie 
very difficult to get rid of. The formation of this non -conducting 
sulphate, which resists electrolytic action, ie technically known as 
the " Eulphating " of the cell. Sulphaling also occurs if cells 
are allowed to stand inactive for any considerable period ot time, 
and takes place very rapidly if the cells are left in a discharged 
condition. 

Another noticeable physical change which takes place in the 
cell during charge and discharge is that in the colour of the plates. 
In a discharged cell, the positive or peroxide plates are of a 
reddish brown colour, and the negative of a whitish grey. As 
the charge proceeds, the colour of the positive plates deepens 
to a dark rich chocolate-brown, while the negative plates lose 
their whitish colour and assume a deeper grey having a 
metallic lustre. Although the colour is not always a reliable 
guide, yet as a rule the state of a celt as regards the amount of 
charge contained in it may to some extent be judged by the 
colour of its plates. 

»S 140. Capacity of Secondary Cell. 
By the capacity of a secondary cell is meant the number of 
ampere-hours which it is capable of supplying during a single 
discharge under given conditions. The capacity of a cell is a 
highly variable quantity, depending not only on the rate of 
discharge — i.e., the discharging current — but also on the tem- 
perature and the previous history of the cell. The capacity 
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[ decreaseB somewhat rapidly with increaBing discharge corrent, as 
3 from I'ig. 126, wliich shows the relation connecting 
i these two quantities. Temperature has a very marked effeet on 
I the capacity, which increases rapidly with rise of temperature. 
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Thus, in a case investigated by Heim*, a rise of about 30° C. in 
temperature increased the capacity by 80 per cent. 

The capacity of a celt steadily decreases in course of time. 
Bapidly decreasing capacity under normal working conditions is 
a sure indication that the battery is deteriorating, and that it 
requires careful examination, 

1 141. Defects of Secondary Cells. Types of Plates. 

The great variety of constructions to be found in different types 
of IkAiI secondary cells is due to attempts to deal with the various 
dilliuitllies which have been experienced in the pnictical working 
of Huch cells. These difficulties may be briefly enumerated 
as tt)1lo\V8 : buckling of the plates; loss of active material by 
grnduul dimntegration of the plate, the material becoming 
detached from its metallic support and dropping to the bottom of 
llie cbU ; fthil internal short-circuiting of the cell either by direct 

ii.. p. 811 (11)01); see aku Hibbert, 
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contact ot the plates brought about by buckling, or by the forma- 
tion of conducting bridges consisting of particles of active 
material which have become wedged between the plates. 

It ie iistml to divide secondary cell plates into two great clAssea. 
To the first class belong plates of the Plante type.* In this type 
of plate, the layer of active material is formed from the plate 
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CHLORIDE. 'aR'tDUMRDIN-PLANTE). 

Fig. 127.— Types o( P Ian li; pin res. 

itself. In the original Plante cell two plain plates of lead were 
taken, and the necessary depth of active material was obtained 
by repeated charges and discharges in opposite direciions with 
intervening periods of rest, it having been found that the depth 

• 0]kGtDii PlanW was the inTcntur ot the lead Bccondary cell; he corricil out 
numerous rcsCArcbcs with mclats other tbnu Icait, nnd wna fioalty led to aJopt this 
laller metal aa bj (bt the moat suitable fur n Ht'ondary cell. 
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of th« active layer was Unniby gndaaB; Ja tn amJ Tlua pro- 

pdore, known aa the Jbrany ol llw platen ii caotlf. sod ia 

iqattDtly modified nowa^ja. The mitiBl iradwtioa of tba 

rtivfl layer on a PlanU pbte May be aencM pli Aed partly by 

MinicAl means,* and then eompleled electntytieaDy doring the 

irffe, nben the plate ia mid to htJirmtJ-* The actnal 

•{iLli of active material oo a Plants plate is in all eaees reladrel; 

Eijnnull, mid the di-itired capacity is oUamed by ioenaatBg tin 

[ irfTsctivi] ajfi of the plate rather (ban the depth of the active 

LUyer. Tu thiH ortd, lii« Kurtace of the {date is deeply grooved. 
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SECTION *T AB. SECTION AT CD. 

Km. laH.— Typ™ of grill for pnatcd plaHii. 

■ or the pUte » huilt up of thin strips or wires of lead, which give 
ft Urge area of coiituct with the electrolyte as compared with the 
ap|>arent area of tliti pliita. Some of these modes of coDslraction 
«n> illustrated in 1''!^. 127. 

Tho second type of plate is the pasted or Fame plats. In this, 
b thv AOtiYe material forinit the bulk of the plato, the metal portion 
■%( which usually consiatK of a very light open framework, in the 
■%ii^^ it| a more or leitii complicated giid, the openinga of which 

> ttui *u)hiis< of the plnlQ mriy bu 8ttaoke<l b^ boiling it tn dUute nitric Mid 
lodry. 

t Uji Uii,i wUltKui of aodium nitrate (nr nllrltc) to the electrol; le. h ooiiaiilcrBble 
Idu'^'i '■•I kulitv iiutlerial m^j bo (ibtjtjiiiiil in h short time without eui; preliminar; 
Bf^ulcAl iroaUuNil o( Ibe [lUte. All tnice» of nitric (mid muBt be coretult; 
n^iivivl (rniu ibi- lOale before it is ii"G(t In the cell 
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lire completely filled with the active material. The latter is pre- 
pared jjy niixiug litharge with dilute sulphuric acid to form a 
paste for the negative grida, red lead heing similarly used in 
coiiuection with the positive grids. The acid used in the prepara- 
tion of the pastes has a density between 1'15 and I'liO. When 
the paste is spread over the grid, it sets hard after a time. 
During the forming process the red lead is oxidised to lead 
peroxide, and the litharge is reduced to spongy lead. 

The active materials on the two plates do not hehave in the 
same way, that on the positive plate tending to expand in course 
of time, while that on the negative plate tends to contract. For 
this reason, the positive grids are frequently made different from 
the negative ones. Two different forms of grid are illustrated in 
Eig. 128. An enormous number of different kinds of grids have 
been tried at different times, and almost every conceivable 
arrangement has been used. The principal aim has in all cases 
been to prevent the active material from coming away from its 
metallic support. 

The number of negative plates in a cell is always greater by 
one than the number of jiositive plates. In the earlier types of 
cell, equal numbers of positive and negative plates were used, so 
that one of the outside plates was positive and the other negative. 
It was soon found, however, that owing to the unequal action on 
the two sides of the outside positive plate (the active material 
undergoing much greater expansion on the side facing the negative 
plate), tliis plate buckled very badly. By adding an extra negative 
plate, the action was equalised on both sides, and the trouble 
disappeared. The total number of plates (positive and negative) 
in a secondary cell is therefore always an odd number, the two 
outside plates being both negative. 



I S 142. Charging with Constant Current and 
B at Constant P.D. 

* Two methods are in use for charging secondary ctills. In the 
one commonly used in Great Britain, the cells are charged with 
a constant ciiirent. Since, as we have seen, the e.m.f. of ihe cells 
steadily rises during charge, arrangements must be provided for 
gradually increasing tlie voltage of the charging circuit if the 
current is to be mainlaiiieJ constant. The charging is invariably 
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flfifeoled by means of a shunt-wound dynamo (§ 97), and if the 
dynamo is not supplying any other circuits at J^he same lime, its 
voltage may be gradually raised as the charge proceeds by means 
of a field rheostat (the dynamo must, of eourae, be designed to 
allow of the required increase of e.m.t.)- More commonly, how- 
ever, the increase of voltage is obtained by the aid of a small 
auxiliary dynamo known as a booster. The armature of the 
booster is designed for the full charging current, aud for a voltage 
corresponding to the rise from the normal e.m.f. of the cells 
during discharge (about two volta per cell) to the final p.d, 
towards the end of the charge <ahout '2'7 volta per cell). The 
cotmectiouB of the main generator, battery and booster are shown 
m Fig. 129. It will be 
noticed that by the use of a 
booster the main generator 
may be run at a constant 
voltage, or that its voltage 
may be regulated quite 
independently of the p.d. 
required to maintain the 
charging current, the addi- 
tional p.d. being always 
Fio. 129.— CoimocUonsoJ main generator provided by the boOSter. 
audbo>^ter. rj-jj^g jj^^ ^^j^ generator 

may be employed for Bupplying other circuits while charging 
the battery. 

The second method of charging, which is practised a good deal 
on the Continent, aud which is of more receut date tban the con- 
stant current method, is that in which the charging p.d. is 
maintained constant at about 2'4 volts. With this method of 
charging there is an enormous initial rush of current, and the 
hulk of the charge is effected in a very short time. The current 
falls off rapidly, aud the final stages of the charge take much 
longer than its initial stages, but the entire duration of the charge 
is much shorter (by about 50 per cent.) than with the constant 
current method. The method of charging at constant p.d. results 
in a larger capacity from a given size of cell, but leads to a 
lowering of the efficiency.* 

* See a pa[)cr by Ucasre, Cuhen and Doiiulilsun in Thi- Elfcli-iciuii, vul. zli., 
p. 67* (IS'JS). 
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§ 143. Testing of Secondary Cells. Determination 
of Capacity, Efficiency and Resistance. 

In i 11 vesti gating the behaviour of a secondary cell, the more 
important quantities of which meastiremeDts have to be carried 
out are : (1) the capacity of the cell ; (2) its efficiency ; (3) its 
resistance. The diirahility, which determines the coat of main- 
tenance, is an extremely important feature, but one regarding 
which a reliable judgment can only be foiTned from actual 
experience ; the durability depends not only on the care bestowed 
on the battery, and on the nature of the load with which it has 
to deal, but also on the local climatic conditions of the place 
where it is installed. 

For the purpose of determining the capacity, for a given rate of 
discharge (§ 140), and the efficiency of a secondary cell, it is not 
sufficient to take a single charge and discharge as a basis for 
this determination. This is due to the fact that the cell is never 
entirely exhausted — i.e., deprived of all the energy stored up in 
it — but only discharged down to a p.d. of 1"8 volts. Even in a 
discharged cell there is still a certain amount of energy, and a 
considerable amount of active material on both plates which has 
not been converted into sulphate. Now the behaviour of a cell 
on charge or discharge depends on its previous history — i.e., on 
the nature of the preceding charges and discharges — and we 
cannot assume that at the end of a given discharge the condition 
of the cell is precisely the same as it was at the beginning of the 
immediately preceding charge. In order to make sure of this 
point, it is necessary to take a number of successive charges and 
discharges, carried out under precisely similar conditions, and to 
compare the curves connecting voltage with time for the consecu- 
tive chargen and discharges. If these curves are found to be 
exactly repeated each time, we are justified in concluding that 
the cell baa reached a truly eydie state, and that at the end of 
any discharge it is left in precisely the same state as it was 
at the beginning of the preceding charge. But if the curves 
show some modification during each succeeding charge and 
discharge, indicating that there is some sort of progressive 
change going on in the cell, the charges and discharges 
must be continued until this change practically disappears, 
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and each cycle of charge and discharge becomes similar to 
the preceding one. 

Ill testing a cell (or capacity and efficiency, therefore, a saf&cient 
Qnmlfcr of charriea and discharges must be carried oat to reduce 
the cell to a strictly cyclic state, and only then can any legitimate 
oonclusions be based on the results of the experiments. Sach 
teats are therefore necessarily very tedious. The readings to be 
taken are those connecting time with p.d. and current (readings 
should also be taken of the density of the electrolyte). The 
current would always be maintained constant during a discharge, 
and the capacity corresponding to the given current is eqttal 
to the product of the current into the time of discharge. The 
capacity is generally expressed in ampere-hours. 

It is usual to distinguish two kinds of efficiency, vis., the 
ampere-hour efficiency and the natt-hoHr efficiency. By the former 
is meant the ratio of the ampere-hours of discharge to the 
ampere-hours of charge, and by the latter the ratio of the watt- 
hours of discharge to the watt-hours of charge- When the cell 
is being tested under constant-potential conditions of charge 
{§ 14*2), thei current is variable, and the ampere-hours of charge 
are given by the area of the curve connecting current with time. 
The ampere-hour efficiency of a cell is generally very high, 
exceeding 90 per cent. In order to determine the watt-hours of 
discharge, we multiply the current by the area of the discharge 
curve {i.e., the curve connecting discharge p.d. with time, Fig. 
125). If charging is carried out at constant current, the watt- 
hours of charge are determined in a precisely similar manner. 
But when charging at constant p.d., the watt-hours of charge 
are given by the product of the p.d. into the ampere-bonrs of 
charge (which are represented by the area of the curve connecting 
charging current with time). The watt-hour efficiency varies 
with different rates of discharge, but is generally of the order 
70 to 85 per cent. 

The resistance of a secondary cell may be measured by deter- 
mining the difference between the e.m.f. and the p.d., and 
dividing this difference by the current. Since this difference is 
very small for all ordinary rates of discharge, it could not he 
obtained with any high degree of accuracy by simply taking the 
readings of a voltmeter connected across the cell (1) on open 
oircuit and (2) with the current passuig through the cell, although 
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approximate values might be obtained in this way. More 
accurate determinationa may be made by using the arrangement 
abown in Fig. 130. A compftnaating circuit, conaiating ot a 
couple of cells Biipplying current to a variable reaiatance and a 
reaiatance intermediate pointa of wliicb are acceaaible,ia arranged 
BO tbat the p.d. across the terminals of the cell under teat when 
traversed by a current may be balanced against the drop of 
potential over a section of the resistance in the compensating 
circuit. The 

balance may be 1 1 1 1_ 

adjusted by the 
aid of a milli- 
voltmetor (or 
calibrated dead- 
beat moving-coil 
galvanometer) 
whose resistance 
is very high in 
comparison with 
the resistance 

in the compensating circuit. Balance having been obtained, the 
circuit of the cell under teat ia suddenly opened, and the reading 
of the milH-voltmeter immediately on breaking the circuit is 
obtained. This reading divided by the current gives the reaiatance 
of the cell. 

The resistance oE a cell is found to increaae greatly towards 
the end of a charge or diacbarge. With the usual types of cell, 
the reaiatance is of the order of 1'5 ohm per square inch of total 
area of positive plates. 




CELL UNDER TEST ■""'■' " 

Fin. 130. — MeaBuremcnt of reniatance ot secondarj cell. 



§ 144. Rules for maintaining Secondary Battery in 
Efficient Working Condition. 

The proper working and cost of maintenance ot a secondary 
battery are so greatly dependent on the care with which it is 
handled that it is a matter ot extreme importance to adhere 
closely to the following rules, the atrict observance of which 
practical experience has shown to be essential to the satisfactory 
working of the battery. 
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The battery ehould never be discharged below the I'S volt limit 
of p.d. In connection with this rule, it is important to 
observe that it is the p.tl. (wheu the battery is still di8char{;ing), 
and not the e.m.f., which is referred to. 

The buttery should be charged as soon as po£sible after each 
discharge. If a battery ia left standing withont re-charge after 
having been discharged the non-conducting white sulphate is 
gradually formed on the plates ; as already mentioned (§ 138), 
this sulphate is extremely difficult to get rid off by electrolytic 
action. 

Should it be necessary to leave the battery standinR idle for 
any considerable length of time, the last charge preceding the 
period of rest sliould be continued until all the cells gas freely. 
If possible, a short charge (until gassing occurs) should be given 
to the battery about once a fortnight. 

Should the period during which the battery ia to remain 
inactive extend over many months, it is best to empty the cells 
and take out the plates, proceeding as follows: — The battery 
having been fully charged is discharged to the I'S volts per cell 
limit. The electrolyte is then drawn off, the cells filled with 
pure water, and the discharge continued, the cells being finally 
short-circuited. The plates may then he removed and stored 
away. 

The level of the electrolyte should be kept not leas than half an 
inch above the tops of the plates. Owing to the evaporation of 
water which takes place, it is necessary to add u-ater to the 
electrolyte from time to time in order to maintain the required 
level. Distilled water should be used for this purpose, and not 
tap-water. Neither rain-water nor condensed water from boilers 
is suitable. 

The maximum normal discharge rate as stated by the makers 
should not be exceeded. Frequent heavy overloads not only 
greatly reduce the capacity of the battery, but result in perma- 
nent damage to it and shorten its hfe. One very serious effect 
of excessive discharges is a loosening of the contact between the 
active material and its support, the material dropping away 
from the plate and collecting at the bottom of the cell. 

It is generally found that the celts forming a battery do not 
all behave in the same way, some being better than others. For 
this reason, each individual cell should be examined about once 
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a week, its p.d. while discharging being measured by a suitable 
low-reading voltmeter, and the density of the electrolyte being 
determined by a hydrometer. If it is found that any cell is 
much weaker than the others, it should be treated with special care 
until it is brought up to their level. Two inethodB of treatment 
are available. Either the weak cell is cut out of circuit during 
the period of discharge, so that, while receiving the same amount 
of charge as the others, it is not allowed to discharge, and so 
gradually gains on the others; or, while allowed to discharge 
with the others, it receives an additional amount of charge. 
This additional charge may be given to the weak cell either by 
means of a couple of auxiliary cells specially kept for the purpo.'^e, 
and known as milldmj or hospital celU, or by means of a small 
low-voltage "milking" booster driven by a motor. The 
milking cells (or booster) are provided with a couple of flexible 
leads ending in special terminals for connection to the weak 
cell, and of sufficient length to reach across to any cell of 
the battery. 

The weak condition of a cell is sometimes due to internal ahort- 
circuithtii. If on account of excessive discharges or for some 
other reason particles of active material become detached from 
the plates, and if there are no barriers between the plates, such 
particles, if large enough, may lodge between two neighbouring 
plates instead of dropping lo the bottom of the cell. They then 
form a more or less perfect solid conducting bridge across the 
plates, which haji the same effect as if the cireuit of the cell were 
closed through an external resistance. A cell so short-circuited 
will therefore go on discharging even if the external circuit be 
open, and will gradually fall behind the others. In examining 
the cells, such internal short-circuits should carefully be looked 
for, and if any particles are seen bridging across the plates, they 
should be pushed down by means of a clean rod or strip of 
glass.* 

In order to keep a check on the excess of the ampere-hours 
put into the celts during the consecutive charges over those taken 
out during the discharges, it is useful to provide two ampere- 
hour meters, one in the charging and the other in the discharging 

* Thin diaphragms or seporatora of apecially prepared wood aopportcd between 
the ]>late3 for the purpose of prcvenling Internal ihorC-circaiLing have recently 
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circuit. The ratio of the readings on the discharge and charge 
inBtrnmentB gives the average ampere-hour etBciency ; this may 
be &a high us 95 per cent, if t)ie cello are charged and discharged 
daily, but with longer interviils between the consecutive charges 
it will drop to 90 per cent, or even less. 



i 145. Accumulator Room. Containing Boxes and 
Stands for Cells. 

Owing to the extreme importance of keeping the electrolyte as 
free from impurities as possible, the cells ubould be placed in n 
position w)iere there is but little danger of contamination of the 
acid. Ammonia lias recently* been found to be a very dangeroua 
impurity. Hence the site of the accumuklor room should never 
be chosen in the neighbourhood of stables, etc. The purer the 
atmosphere, in tact, the better for the cells. 

The accumulator room sbould be large enough to allow of easy 
access to every cell. It should have a concrete floor, covered 
with a layer of asphalte, and the floor should be given a suflicient 
slope towards a drain, so tliat any acid or water on the floor will 
immediately drain off. If a tiled floor is used, the tiles should 
be set in pitch, not cement (the latter absorbing acid). Good 
ventilation should be provided by means of a blower forcing fresh 
air into the accumulator room, and driving out the acid spray 
through suitable outlets. 

The containing boxes for secondary cells are made of glass, 
antimoniouB lead, or of wood lined with lead. Glass boxes are 
used for smaller, and lead-lined wood boxes tor larger, cells. 
Portable and motor-car ignition cells are generally contained in 
boxes of celluloid or ebonite. 

Tbe stands supporting the cells are of pitch-pine, and are con- 
structed without the use of nails or other metal fastenings, which 
would be attacked by the acid spray. In cases where the battery 
s high, tbe stands should be insulated from the floor by 
porcelain insulators. Acid-msisliug paint or varnish is used to 
protect the stands from Ihe acid. 

Owing to the fact that the surfaces of the contain mg- boxes are 
always more or less moist, it becomes necessary to support each 

• TcaiuarfiuH* o/lhe Faraday Saruig. vol. 1. p. 271 (ISKii:.). 
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cell on suitable iiiBulators. A common form of battery insulator 
is ahowii in Fig. 131. Tbe insulating surlace here consists of an 
oil surface, the oil being contained in the annular trough formed 
in the lower part of the insulator. 

In the case of glass containing boxes, the bottom of the bos is 



iipported on the insulators, as the 




1 to be conveniently 
concentration of the entire 
weight of the cell on the 
comparatively small surface 
of contact between the boxes 
and the insulators would ' 
unduly strain the former, 
and might cause fracture. 
For this reason, the boxes are generally supported on a layer of 
sawdust contained in a varnished tray of wood which rests on 
the insulators. 

Although the accumulator room should be well lighted in order 
to facilitate inspection of the cells, it should be shielded from the 
full glare of the sun, as this is liable to crack glass boxes and to 
cause excessive evaporation. 



§ 146. Weight and Cost of Secondary Cells. 

The weight of a secondary cell tor a given capacity depends 
very largely on the type of cell, determined by tbe particular 
purpose for which the cell is to be used. As a general rule, 
reduction of weight can only be obtained at the cost of durability. 
A strong plate is also a heavy plate. In the case of stationary 
batteries, weight is not u very important consideration, and a 
heavier and more durable type of plate is used than in the case 
of batteries for traction purposes. Btationury batteries have a 
capacity of from two to three ampere-hours per lb. of total weight 
(acid included). Traction batterie.-* may yield up to six or seven 
ampere-hours per lb. of total weight. Assuming the mean p.d. 
per cell during discharge to be 1"9 volts, the above results corre- 
spond to about 3'8 to 5"7 watt-hours per lb. of total weight for 
stationary batteries, and up to about Hi or 13'3 watt-hours per 
lb, of total weight for traction batteries. The weight of the 
electrolyte alone is generally from a quarter to one-thnd of the 
total weight of the complete cell. 
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The price of secondary cells is about £1 per 100 ampere-hours, 
or, roughly, £5 per kilowutt-hoiir. 

If the cells are all arranged on the floor level, the amount of 
floor space (including gangways between rows of cella) may be 
taken at about three square feet per kilowatt-hour. 

The above figures are based on the assumption of a nine hoars' 
discharge rate. As the rate of discharge is increased, the capacity 
and kilowatt-hours decrease (§ 140). 



S 147. Buffer Battery. 

In the case of generating stations supplying a traction load, 
the load undergoes violent fluctuations. Secondary batteries are 
frequently used in such stations for the purpose of equalising the 
load on the generators. The battery is connected in parallel 
with the generator or generators, and the arrangements are such 
that the battery e.m.f. just balances the 'bus bar p.d. when the 
load corresponds to the normal load for the generators. If the 
load falls below this limit, the generator begins to charge the 
battery ; if it rises above it, the battery begins to discharge, and 
prevents the generator from becoming overloaded. A battery so 
used is termed a bujf'er battery. It is evident that a buS'er battery 
allows of a reduction in the generating plant, the peaks of the 
load being taken by the battery. The advantages of a buffer 
battery may be briefly stated as follows: (1) the engines and 
generators may be kept running continuously under full load, 
irrespective of the esternal load on the system ; this results in 
high efficiency, i.e., low cost ot energy ; (2) the wear and tear on 
the machinery is reduced, owing to the absence of the severe 
stresses which arise with a fluctuating load ; (3) the battery 
may be used during the hours of light load, thereby shorten- 
ing the hours of runniug for the generators. The fact that 
a buffer battery allows of a reduction in the size ot the gene- 
rating plant may be regarded as an additional advantage, 
since although part of the money saved on the boilers, engines 
and generators must be spent on the battery, the cost of the 
latter, for a given output reckoned at one hour's discharge 
rate, is less than that of an equivalent amount of steam 
generating plant. 
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r^l 148. Use of Buffer Battery with Shunt-wound 
GeneratorB. 

On the Contment, traction generators are generally provided 
with a simple ahunt winding, so that the p.d. drops with increase 
of load. The buffer battery being connected directly across the 
'bus bars, and containing a number of cells such that the battery 
e.m.f. juBt balances the generator p.d. at normal load, an increase 
of load above the normal results in a drop of p.d., and causes the 
battery to discharge in parallel with the generator ; on the otlier 
hand, a decrease of load results in an increase of p.d., and causes 
the generator to charge the battery. It is obvious, however, 
that the buffer action of the battery — i.e., its regulating effect on 
the generator load — will be more or less imperfect, since a varia- 
tion of the generator load is absolutely essential in order to bring 
the battery into action; further, the extent of this buffer action 
will depend on the characteristic curve of the generator and the 
resistance of the battery, the buffer action being the more ener- 
getic (i.e., the generator load being kept the more nearly constant), 
the more strongly drooping the generator characteristic. This 
simple arrangement of having a buffer battery directly across 
the generator terminals is extensively used in Germany. It has 
been found that the buffer action of a battery depends very 
largely on the state of the battery itself.* 



S 149. Use of Buffer Battery with Compound- 
wound Generator. Reversible Automatic Booster. 

In England and the United States, traction generators are 
generally compound-woimd, and have a rising characteristic, so 
that with increasing load the 'bus bar p.d. rises, and the greater 

• According to E. Wille {Ekltiritrht Buhiet viid Betriebe. vol. 3, p, 9 0903)), 
ft batter; whose buffer action has become feeble may be restored to a more BenaitiTe 
cdDilitioD by the following uiethod of treatment : The batter; Ib charged until it 
begJDB to gaa freely. It is tbun given about a two hoars* rest : charging Is neit 
resanied until the battery again begins to gas fteelj. This is followed by another 
period of rest of two hours, aud a farther charge nutil gaesicg coiumences, and so 
on, the treatment being continned until the battery atorls gassing as soon ai 
charging commencea. The battery will now be found to eiert a much more 
powerful buffer action. 

O.C.B, Q 
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I drop along the feeders* is compensated for. If the generator 
were compounded for constant voltage at all loads, it is evident 
that a battery across the generator terminals would have 
absolutely no effect in regulating the load ; while if — as is usually 
the case — the generator were over-compounded, a battery across 
its terminals, so far from exerting any buffer action, would 
intensify the fluctuations of load. It ia therefore evident that 
in either of these two cases some auxiliary arrangement must be 
provided it the battery is to act as a buffer between the generator 
and the, external load. Such an arrangement is furnished by a 
reversible automatic booster. Although an absolute necessity with 
compound- wound generators, a reversible booster may also be 
used with shunt-wound machines, in which case it greatly 
improves the buffer action of the battery. 

By a reversible automatic booster is meant an auxiliary gene- 
rator whose armature is connected in series with the buffer 
battery, and whose field windings are so arranged that an increase 
of load above the normal load of the generator produces an e.m.f. 
in the booster armature which is added to that of the battery, 
and which increases in proportion to the excess of load, thereby 
enabling the battery to discharge ami so deal with the overload ; 
the opposite effect is produced if the load decreases below the 
normal, the booster e.m.f. now opposing that of the cells, and 
enabling the generator to charge them. A reversal of the booster 
e.m.f. — i.e., a reversal of the field flux — must clearly take place 
as the external load passes through the value corresponding to 
the normal load on the generator ; at this point, the booster field 
mast be wiped out. The booster is driven by a shunt-wound 
motor. 

§ 150. Pirani Booster. 

A large number of different types of reversible boosters have 
been devised.t One of the earliest is that due to PiranL The 

* It; the feedtrt are meniit the cnbles whic^h run out fnjm the generating slAtion 
■nd /md the current iota the overlictul wire, whence it is nappUed lo (he car 
motors. Each feeder aup|tlieB abuut bulf-a-mile of oTerheatl wire. 

t See L. Schrbder IMrHi-elmthKimke rj^ttckH/l. vol. IT, p. 8IJ6 (1896), Mid 
vol. S7, p. 2fi3 (1906)] ; J. S. High&eld [Jottmal of ths IttttUiUhil if Elfelrioal 
SHginter; vol. 30, p. 10*0 (laol)] ; O. A. Qrindte [Ibid., »oI. BO, p. lOHS (1901)] ; 
F. Bdirat [Bulletin <fc I'Auocvilian da Ini/eaiimri-iiUetrieieni, Liigr, voL S, 
p. 439 (lUUS), nnd vol. 4, p. 180 (1904)]. Snr.also Tht UgcCrieiaH, tuI. 63, p. SIS 
(1904), tol. 64, pp. 822, 438 (1904) ; and Weiu!^ Electrician, wil, 37, p, 210 a«»). 
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connections of the booster in their aimpleat form are shown in 
Fig. 132. The booster field is provided with two windiags, a 
shunt winding connected across tlie battery, and a seriea winding 
traversed by the load current. These two windings are connected 
up differentially — i.e., bo as to oppose each other — and are 
adjusted to balance one another when the load current has the 
normal value. An increase of load causes the series winding to 
preponderate, and gives rise to an e,m.f. in the booster armature 
which is added to that of the battery ; a decrease of load pro- 
ducing the opposite effect. This form of booster is sometimes 
known as the simple differential booster.' 




Fio. 132. — Pirani booster, 

A serious disadvantage of the Pirani booster in the simple 
form just described is the very large amount of copper in the 
field windings, the effective ampere-turns being represented by 
the difference of the ampere-turns contributed by the two 
windings. In order to cheapen the construction of the booster, 
the arrangement adopted in practice is that represented bj 
Fig, 133. The booster field has only a single winding, which is 
supplied with current by a special small esciter, the differential 
windings being arranged on the field of this latter machine. 
Although there is atill an abnormally large amount of copper on 
the field of the exciter, yet owing to tlie smaliness of this machine, 
the total amount of copper in the two machines is less than it 
would be on a single machine; further, the loss in the series 
winding is materially reduced. The arrangement also possesses 
* Sue end of 3 la3 for necessity oC laminaling booaler 
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be additional advantage that, the difTerential windings on the 
Uciter having bean adjusted once for all to exact balance at 
vmal load, the amount of boosting is easily controlled by the 
field rheostat in 
the booster field ; 
whereas with a 
single machine 
both windings 
would have to be 
adjusted if it were 
desired to control 
the boosting effect 
without upsetting 
the balance at 
normal load. In- 
stead of allowing 
the entire load 
■rent 




pnry- 
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throngh the series winding, only a fraction of it may be utilised, 
Ihe remainder flowing through a suitable shunt. The booster, 
exciter and motor armatures are all mounted on a common abaft. 



§ 151. Highfield Booster. 

One of the best known and most siiccefisful forms of reversible 
booster is Higliiield's booster. The connections of this machine 
are shown in Fig. 

jQ LOAD H ^^'^- '^'*® booster 

field is provided 
with two windings, 
of which is a 
series winding 
traversed by a 
suitable fraction of 
the load current, 
while the other, 
which ia a fine- 
wire winding, is 
1 ill series with an exciter and then across the battery 
The booster and exciter are mechanically coupled 
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to each other and to a shunt-wound motor which drives 
them. The exciter, whose e.m.f. opposes that of the battery 
around the local circuit formed by the battery, exciter and fine- 
wire booster field coil, ia, in addition to its shunt winding, pro- 
vided with a aeries field coil (not shown in Fig. 134), and maintains 
ft practically constant p.d. across its terminals. At iiornial load 
the booster e.ra.f. is such that when added to the battery e.m.f. 
it exactly balances the generator p.d. An increase of load by 
increasing the current through the booster series coil raises (he 
booster e.m.f., causing the battery to discharge. The opposite 
effect takes place when the load decreases. 

The object of the special exciter is to render the battery current 
practically indejmulent of the bntteri/ e.m.f , Let us, for instance, 
suppose that the battery is fully charged, and that the load 
is at its normal value. Then the battery e.m.f. will exactly 
balance the exciter e.m.f., and the fine-wire booster coil will 
receive no current. But if when the load is noimal the battery 
happens not to be fully charged, its e.m.f. will be less than that 
of the exciter, and the latter will send a current through the 
fine-wire booster coil which will strengthen the effect due to the 
series coil, the booster e.m.f. being thereby increased by exactly 
the amount corresponding to the drop in the battery e.m.f., and 
hence the battery will still receive no current, in spite of its 
lower e.m.f. A similar regulating effect occurs when the battery 
is either discharging or being charged, the fine- wire booster coil 
being so designed that any difference between the exciter and 
battery e.m.f.'s calls into play an exciting current which changes 
the booster e.m.f. by an amount equal to this difference, a drop 
in the battery e.m.f. resulting in an equal rise in the booster 
e.m.f., and vice versa. It will be noticed that the exciter generally 
runs as a generator when the battery is discharging, and as a 
motor when it is being charged (the exciter e.m.f. being generally 
greater in the first case, and less in the second, than that of the 
battery). 

§ 152. Crompton-Maolntosh Booster. 

In this booster, the required regulating effect is obtained with- 
out the use of any special exciter, by means of three coils on the 
booster field. The connections of the booster are shown in 
Fig. 185. The field coil G is connected across the booster 
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discfaar^ b couUnoed, the baUery e.ni.f. falls, hot the eoU C b 
BO designed that for erery drop of one volt in the battery e.m-L, 
the increase in the 

J current flowing 

— ^ tbroogfa C sdda 
. ^ one volt to the 
booster e.m.f., 
thereby maintain- 
ing the battery dis- 
charge current at 
its original valne. 

If it is desired to 
ase the Crompton- 
Maclntosh booster 
in connection with 
over-corn pounded generators, ihe series coils of the generators 
are arranged to be traversed by the load current (which is 
the sum of tbe generator and battery currents), and not by the 
generator current alone, since with the latter arrangement — 
the generator current being maintained practically constant by 
llie booster — no compounding effect could be obtained. 

On comparing the Higbfield and Crompton-Maclntosb boosters 
with the I'irani one (§ 150), it will be noticed that the two former 
are HUj>erior to the latter in regulating power, owing to the use 
of ft device whereby the battery current is determined solely by 
the load current, and is rendered practically independent of the 
battery e.m.f. In the Highfield booBter this device is represented 
by a special exciter giving a practically constant e.m.f. ; white in 
the Crompton-Moclntoah booster it is represented by tbe coil C. 
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Flo. I3S. — CromptoD'HacIiitoRh booetcr. 



S 153. Entz Carbon Controller for Reversible 
Booster. 

A method of booster control (invented by Entz) which has 
recently gained ground is that shown diagrammaticaiiy in 
Fig. 136. The simple field winding of the booster is connected 




I Fiu. I3fi.— EntB revereible booster. 

to the armature of an exciter, whose field coil is across the middle 
point of the battery and the middle point of a carbon regulating 
resistance, the latter being across the battery terminals. The 
carbon regulator consists of piles of carbon discs, the resistance 

of one set of 
W ^^mti-^ W discs increasing 

^:^ - ^^ -^tEVER ^l^ilg tl^at „f 

the other set 
decreases, or 
vice V ergd, 
according as the 
rocking lever 
shown in Fig. 




137. — t'.irlxin controller of EniK booster. 



137 moves one way or the other. It ia evident from Fig. 136 that 
the exciter field will receive no current if the two carbon disc 
resistances on eitber side of the point of connection of the exciter 
field are equal, since this point will then be at the same potential 
as the middle point of the battery. But an increase in one of 



the resiatancea, accompanied by a decrease in the other, wiU 
cause a current to flow through the excit«r field one way or the 
other, depending on the direction in which the change of resistance 
takes place. The booster e.m.f. is thus either opposed or added 
to that of the battery, enabling the latter to receive a charge or 
to discharge. The rocking lever which controls the relative 
values of the carbon disc resistances has altached to it at one 
end an adjustable spiral spring, and at the other a soft iron core 
which is suspended inside a solenoid traversed by the generator 
current. Slight variations in the latter are sufficient to call into 
play the buffer action of the battery. In order to protect the 
battery and booster against heavy overloads, the play of the 
rocking lever is limited by two adjustable stops. 

Since a booster is required to respond as promptly as possible 
to fluctuations of load, its field system should be laminated 
throu^hnut. The same remark applies, of course, to the exciter. 
If the field were made solid, the changes in its magnetism would 
be greatly retarded by the heavy eddy-cutrenta induced in the 
field cores. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. After a number of charges and discharges at a constant current 
of 21 amperes, the following series of readings of the p.d. was 
found to be reproduced each time in the case of a certain 
secondary cell : — 
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Find from the above (a) the capacity, in ampere-hours ; (b) 
the quantity efficiency, and (c) the energy efficiency of the cell. 

2. Alter a steady state had been reached in the case of a cell 
which was being charged at a constant p.d. ot 2'51 volts, and dla- 
charged at a constant current of 8fi amperes, the readings were 
as follows ;— 
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Find (a) the capacity ; (6) the quantity eflSciency ; and (c) the 
energy eflSciency. 

8. An electric launch is to be fitted with a battery of secondary 
cells capable of maintaining an output of 3J horse-power for ten 
hours. A type of battery is available giving 12 watt-hours per 
lb. weight of battery complete, and costing at the rate of 
<£6 158. per kilowatt-hour. Find (a) the weight and (6) the cost 
of the battery. 

4. In a central station, a battery is required capable of main- 
taining a current of 800 amperes at 500 volts during two hours. 
Find approximately (a) the weight ; (b) the cost of the battery ; 
and (c) the floor-space required, assuming all the cells to be on 
the same level. 
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{ 154^ 1%B Btocfric Arc 

Tsx ccc^irr«:c« of miriy siot^ss a hr^emk in a diriiit oonveying 
;& c^irn^ci &4 ;be ^^'Sfcri cf in^icmipdng the canent was known 
fr:c: T«rr air> iEzi<^;« *m wis seen followed bv the discovery of 
uie r^Jitc^ri: mt:^ If w\; $;z^cct^e thjkS bv means of two condactors 
srrir.x^ *c c^ n-rv^cl^ wiih ne«?r«et to each other, a eireuit 
ccni.^frir.i: s s:i±."ir:::2j hLrh e.is-f. not less that 60 volts, say) 
msy b^r cI:'5<Ki or cwr.^. and if when the circuit is closed the 
c:irrent hi^ a 5u^c:e:::Iy hich value vaK>at 10 amperes, say), 
then on se^ptAi^:!!:^ :he cvrniuetors by a short distance (about 
^ inch', we ni:d ihas n inierrnpiion of the current takes place, 
but that a riame is formed Wtwe^n the conductor ends and that 
the current continues to dow across this flame. The ends of the 
conductors or electrodes t^eiween which the flame is formed are 
raised to a very hiuh tem|>eraiure, and may be melted if the 
current is sufficiently large. Such a conducting flame, consisting 
of an incandescent cohimn of gases, is known as an electric arc. 
If the distance l>etween the conductors be increased beyond a 
certain limit, which depends on the e.m.f. of the circuit, the arc 
gofjH out, and the current is interrupted. The starting of an arc 
hotwmjn two conductors is spoken of as the stnkinff of the arc. 
An arc may ho formed not only between solid conductors, but 
alHo hotwocjn liquid conductors, or between a solid and a liquid 
Oonduntor. 
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§ 155. The Arc between Carboa Electrodes. 

The are formed between two rods of carbon ia particularly 
Btrikinn, on account of the dazzling light to which it gives rise. 
It ia also of very epecial importance on account of the numerous 
[iractical applications which it has received in electric lighting, 
electric weldin<{, and electric furnace work. 

The general appearance of the carbon arc {in air) and of the ends 
of the vertical carbon rods or carbota between which it ia formed 
is shown in Fig. 138. 
It will be noticed that 
the Same or arc itself 
consists of a central 
portion or core of a 
purple colour, and of 
an outer envelopewhich 
is greenish. The shapes 
of the ends of the two 
carbons are entirely 
different. The positive 
carbon, or that by which 
the current enters the 
arc, becomes hollowed 
out, forming a crater, 
while the negative carbon, by which the current leaves the arc, 
becomes more or leas pointed. 

Besides the difference of shape, there is another very important 
difference between the two carbons which is readily detected by a 
mere cursory examination. The bulk of the intense light emitted 
by the arc is easily seen to come from the surface of the crater 
formed at the end of the positive carbon ; a much smaller amount 
of light comes from the tip of the negative carbon. Very little 
hght is obtained from the flame or arc itself. 

The length of arc, or distance apart of the carbons, varies in 
practice from J to tf^ inch in those types of arc lamp in which 

I the arc burns in air. 
I" 
aevc 
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S 156. Nature of Carbon Arc. 

In spite of the enormous amount of experimental investigation 
vlevoted to the subject, the nature of the arc, and of the processes 
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pf^ing on in it, is still a matter of iincertaiDty. Accordin" to 
Mrs, Ayrton," who hae made a very exhatistive study ol the 
behaviour of the arc under dit^ereiit conditions, the purple core 
of the arc consists of carbon mini (or condensed carbon vapour), 
i,e., minute particles of carbon held in suspenBion in the column 
of incandescent gases; while the outer green sheath consists of 
burning $;aae8. Further, there is some indication of the existence 
of a very thin layer of true carbon rapoiir (as distinguished from 
the condensed vapour or mist) in immediate contact with the 
surface of the crater. The resistirity of the vapour being much 
higher than that of the mist, the resistance of the thin layer of 
vapour next the crater is much greater than that of the long 
column of mist. There will thus be a relatively large drop of 
potential across the thin layer of vapour, while the potential drop 
along the column of mist will be relatively small. The bulk of the 
power supplied to the arc will be absorbed by the layer of vapour, 
and this power is employed in producing further volatilisation of 
carbon from the surface of the crater. The area of the crater 
depends on the current ; as the current increases, this area 
expands, and with it also the cross-section of the column of mist. 



i 157. Distribution of Potential in Arc. Relation 
connecting P.D. and Current. 

The distribution of potential in the arc has been experimentally 
investigated by means of thin exploring electrodes of carbon 
which could be introduced into the 
arc, and it is on the results of this 
investigation that Mrs. Ayrton has 
founded her explanation of the 
nature of the arc given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, Thep.d. between 
the positive carlion and an exploring 
carbon pencil placed in the arc as 
close as possible to the crater surface 
(see I''ig. 139) was found to vary from 
about 82 to about 39 volts, decreasing with increase of current 
and increasing with length of arc. The p.d. between the negative 
carbon and an exploring electrode in the arc placed close to the 
• T/it Elect no Arc, p. 381. 
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surface of the negative carbon was found to be about 8 volts. The 
relation connecting the total p.d. V across the arc (i.e., the p.d. 
between the carbons) with the current i and length of arc I was 
found by Mrs. Ayrton to he represented very accurately by the 
formula — 

where ii, h, r and d are conetanta whose values depend on the 
quality and size of the carbons used. 

From the above equation it is evident that under no circum- 
stances can the p.d. across the arc be reduced below the limit 
represented by the constant a in the equation. The arc therefore 
behaves as if it contained a counter-e.m.f., and for a long time 
this apparent cotmter-e.m.f , was assumed to have a real existence. 
This view has now been generally abandoned,* as it has been 
found that there is no trace of any e.m.t. in the arc immediately 
after the current has been switched off, and before any material 
change has had time to take place in the condition of the arc. The 
arc, it may be mentioned, retains its physical condition and con- 
ducting power tor an appreciable interval of time after switching 
off the current, so that if the carbons remain separated and the 
switch is again closed, the arc will be maintained, provided the 
interval of time l)etween the opening and closing of the circuit 
is not too long. 



■ § 158. Temperature of Arc. 

The temperature of the arc is the highest which may he pro- 
duced by artificial means, all known substances except carbon 
readily fusing in the arc. This temperature approaches 4,000° C. 
The high temperature of the arc is usefully applied in electric 
welding and in arc furnaces (such as those used for preparing 
calcium carbide). The temperature of the crater is found to 
be independent of the current, an increase of current simply 
causing the crater area to expand, but not increasing its bright- 
ness. This constant temperature of the crater is supposed to 
correspond to the boiling-point of carbon. 

• See, however, W. Diiddell, I'hU. Tram., vol. cciii., p. 3o5 (laU4). 
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8 169. Arrangement and Sizes of Carbons in 
Arc Lamps. 

The bulk of the light coming from the crater surface, it is 
usual to make the negative carbon somewhat smaller in diameter 
than the positive one, in order that as little light as possible may 
be intercepted by the former. The poaitive carbon in lamps ol 
ordinary construction is placed above the negative one, so that 
the light may be thrown downwards, where it is wanted. 

The carbon ends being at a high temperature, and their aide 
surfaces in free contact with air, slow combustion of the carbons 
takes place. The surface of the crater itself is protected from 
direct contact with the air by the thin layer of carbon vapour 
with which it is covered. But lose of carbon takes place here 
by volatilisation, the voIatilisGd carbon subsequently condensing 
and burning in the green flame which surrounds the purple core 
of the arc. 

The luminous intensity of the arc, for a given amount of power 
supplied to it, is found to increase very considerably as the size 
of the carbons is reduced.* So far as the efficiency of the arc is 
concerned, therefore, there would be a con^^iderable advantage in 
using carbons of the smallest practicable size. Unfortunately, a 
reduction in the size of the carbons involves an increased rate 
of their consumption, and more frequent re-carboning or 
"trimming" of the lamps. The sizes of carbons generally 
in use are such that the positive and negative carbons are con- 
sumed at the same rate of about J inch per hour, tho total rata of 
consumption being 1 inch per hour.t Tlie currents in use vary 
from 5 to 20 amperes, those most commonly in use being 10 or 
12 amperes. The following' Table gives the usual sizes of positive 
and negative cai-bons for various currents : — 

Current Tj 8 10 16 20 

Diameter of poailive carbou in min. 13 Ifi IH 20 23 
„ ne^iive „ „ 9 11 IS 1» 15 

The lamps are arranged to take either 1'2-inch or 9-inch carbons. 
Allowuig 2 inches for the minimiun length of carbon which must 

■ See BIoDilul, L' E^luiragf Elrclriqiie, vol. i., p. 497 (1897) ; T. Hcaketh. The 
Elet^rleiiiH. yoL xiiii , p. 707 (lS97) ; lilao (J. N. Kaatnum, Ekdriml HorW 
ami BtgiHftr, vol. xlv., p. T7!2 (I'JOS), 

t IE the diameum of tba carbans were eqiiul, the positive carbon would b« 
' ~j Uikn the negsiive one. 
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be allowed to remain in the holders in order to prevent the latter 
from becoming over-lieated and fused, ve see that a lamp fitted 

with l*2-inch carbons will burn - - ~ — = 20 hours, and one fitted 

5 
with 9-inch carbons —^ — =: 14 hours. 

The positive carbons are provided with a core of much softer 
carbon. This core ia consumed more readily ihan the surrounding 
harder carbon, and its effect is to keep the arc central and 
steady; with both carbons solid, the arc exhibits a tendency 
to wander about the end surface of the positive carbon, the 
position of the crater constantly changing, and the light flickering 
in consequence. 



S 160. Steadying Resistance. 

It is found that in order to obtain steady working, a certain 
minimum resistance must be connected in series with the arc. 
This resistance is represented partly by the series coil of the 
regulating arc lamp mechanism, partly by an external resistance. 
The steailying resistance outside the arc also prevents an excessive 
rush of current at the instant when the carbons are in contact 
with each other, and before the arc has been formed or sti-uck by 
separation of the carbons. The steadying resistance required in 
series with an arc absorbs about 10 or 20 per cent, of the p.d, 
across the are. 



g 161. Arc Lamp Mechanisms. 

Owinr; to the gradual consumption of the carbons, some 
automatic arrangement is obviously necessary in order to keep 
the carbons at the proper distance apart, by moving or feeding 
them forward as they are consumed. This forward feed is 
effected by the are lamp mechanism. The mechanism is gener- 
ally controlled by two coils or solenoids, one of which is in series 
with the arc and carries the main current, while the other is 
connected as a shunt across the arc. The two solenoids are 
arranged to produce opposite effet-ts so tar as the length ot arc is 
concerned, i.e., they act differential} ij ,- an increase of current 
through the series coil lengthening the arc, and an increase of 
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current through bha shuDt coil (which results from an increase 
of p.d. across the arc) shortening it. 

Numerous forms of arc lamp mechanisms have been devised, 
but those commonly in use may be divided into (1) clockwork, 
(2) clutch and (3) clutch-wheel or brake-wheel types. 



I 162. EOrting and Mathiesen Clockwork Lamp. 

The KortJDg and Mathiesen arc lamp, whose meclianism is 

shown in Fig. 141, may be taken na a typical example of the 

clockwork type oE lamp. This lamp is manufactured by the 

Union Electric Co. Ltd. The upper carbon-holder is heavily 

weighted, and is suspended from one end 

of a chain which passes over a chain-wheel 

and carries the lower carbon-holder at 

its other end — (the two carbon-holdere 

are, of course, insulated from each other), 

as shown diagrammatical ly in Fig. 140. 

A rotation of the chain-wheel in a clock- 

Uwise direction causes the upper carbon to 
descend and the lower one to ascend, 
thereby shortening the arc. Assuming 
Fi<i,no.-Arrangement the two carbons to be consumed at the 
of carbonB nod cliaiu. , -.in ii i il 'i^ i 

same rate, it follows that the position ol 

the arc in space will remain constant; a lamp capable of 
maintaining the arc in a constant position is sometimes spoken 
of as a focussing lamp. Contact is maintained with the 
lower carbon-holder through the chaii], while the insulated 
upper holder is connected to a flexible copper conductor 
insulated by having a number of beads strung on it. The 
chain-wheel is, as shown in Fig. 141, mounted on an asle 
carrying a toothed wheel which forms the first of a train of 
wheels ending in a four-armed star-wheel. The train of wheels 
is contained between two plates, forming a frame, which ia 
pivoted at the point P, and is thus free to rock about an axis 
passing through P. It will be noticed that a motion of the 
clockwork frame about P in a counter-clockwise direction caueea 
the thin metal plate which acts as a detent to engage the star- 
wheel. '' ' looking the train ; while a motion in a clockwise 
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direction releases the atar-wheel, allowing the upper carbon- 
holder to move down and the lower one to move up. Attached 
to the upper end o! the frame is a bar o! soft-iron which forms 
an armature, acted on by two (J'shaiied electromagnets, arranged 
as shown in the figure, the horizontal magnet being wound with 
coils connected in series with the are, and the vertical one with 
coils forming a shunt across the arc. In order to secure a 
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smooth feed, a metal arm projecting from the clockwork frame 
carries a brass cylinder which fits very accurately over a piston 
attached to the base-plate, the arrangement forming an air dash- 
pot which prevents any jerky or irregular motion of the frame. 

When the lamp is not in use, the weight of the upper carbon- 
holder is sufficient to turn the clockwork frame inlo its extreme 
clockwise positiou, the star-wheel being free and allowing the 
carbons to move until they come into contact. On switching on 
the current, the series magnet is made to pull the frame in a 
counter-clockwise direction, separating the carbons, thus striking 
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the arc and at the eame time locking the train of wbeels. As 
eoon as the arc is struck, a current passes round the shunt 
magnet and prevents the arc from being lengthened beyond 
the normal limit. As the arc lengthens the current decreases, 
and the p.d. across the arc increases; hence the pull due to the 
series magnet is weakened and that due to the shunt magnet 
strengthened. The armature slowly moves towards the poles ol 
the shunt magnet, and at a certain stage the star-wheel is 
released, allowing the carbons to feed forward ; as the are 
shortens the pull due to the series magnet increases, and that 
due to the shunt magnet decreases, until the star-wheel is once 
more locked and the feed arrested. The motion of the train is 
retarded hy a vane mounted on the axle carrying the star-wheel. 

g 163. Jandus Enclosed Arc Lamp. 

As an example of the clutch type of lamp mechanism, we shall 
consider the Jandus lamp. This lamp belongs to what is known 
as the enclosed type of are lamp. In an ordinary arc lamp the 
arc is freely exposed to the atmosphere, and as a consequence 
the consumption of the carbons is comparatively rapid, li the 
are be made to burn in a space from which oxygen is more or 
less completely excluded, the oxidation of the carbons will he to 
a large extent prevented and their life will be greotly increased. 
This is done in the enclosed arc lamps, in which the carbons are 
placed inside a cylinder of opal glass, the joints at the ends of the 
cylinder being practically airtight. This cyhnder is surrounded 
by the usual outer opal glass globe. Soon after the arc has been 
struck the oxygen contained in the cylinder will be used up, and 
fresh supphes will only leak in very slowly, the arc burning 
practically in an atmosphere of nitrogen and carbon dioxide, 
containing also some carbon monoxide, cyanogen, and other pro- 
ducts formed during the burning of the arc. An enclosed arc 
differs from an ordinary or open arc in several respects. The arc 
itself is much longer, varying from about 3 inch to IJ inches 
in length, according to the voltage, which may be from 75 to 150 
volts. The ends of the carbons remain quite flat, and the 
carbons are of equal size. The light emitted by an enclosed arc 
is of a bluish or violet colour. The rate of consumption of the 
carbons is only about ^^^th of that in open arcs. The main 
advantages of tiie enclosed arc oi-e (1) the slow consumption of 
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carboDS and consequent saving in the coat of carbons and 
trimming, the lamp requiring but little attention ; and (2) the 
possibility of using a small number (1 or 2) of arc lamps across 
supply mains, owing to the high voltage at which these lamps 
may be operated. On the other hand, the efficiency of enclosed 
arcs is greatly interior to that of open arcs. 

The essential parts of the mechanism of the Jandus lamp are 
shown in Fig. 142, 
and details of the 
clutch in Fig. 143. 
The lower carbon is 
fixed, so that the 
lamp is not a focus- 
sing one. The 
movable upper car- 
bon is held 
sheath or tube with 
a slightly corru- 
gated external sur- 
face. The upper 
carbon is of about 
twice the length of 
the lower one in a 
newly trimmed 
lamp, and when the 
lower carbon has 
been consumed the 
remaining portion of the upper one is substituted for it and a 
fresh length of carbon inserted into the upper holder. The feed 
of the upper carbon is controlled entirely by a single iron-elad 
series solenoid, shown in Fig. 142. Into the upper part of this 
solenoid is inserted a fixed hollow core projecting some way 
down the solenoid and ending in a conical surface. A movable 
hollow core or plunger having a conical upper surface which fits 
the conii'al surface of the fixed core is raised or lowered by the 
solenoid, according to the variations in the current. Screwe<' 
the lower part of the movable core is a shallow cylindrical V6e 
which contains three inclined planes on which the clutch-rings 
run ; this moves in the brass-lined cylinder below the coil, and 
ends in a tubular portion projecting downwards, inside which 
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slides freely tha releasing tube. When the lamp is switched off 
the movable core drops, and at a certain stage the lower end of 
the release tube comes against a shoulder projecting from the 
lower tubular portion of the frame, so that any further down- 
ward movement of the release tube is prevented. As the 
movable core continues to descend the three prongs at the top 
of the release tube 
rise up the slots in 
the core which con- 
tain the clutch* 
rings, and coming 
into contact with 
these rings push 
them outwards, 
causing them to run 
up their inclined 
planes, thereby re- 
I leasing the carbon- 
holder tube and 
allowing the npper 
carbon to drop down 
into contact with 
the lower one. 
When the current 
is switched on the 
reverse series of 
operations takes 
place : as the mov- 
able core rises the 
release tube moves down relatively to it, allowing the clutch- 
rings to roll down the inclined planes until they come against 
the tube holding the carbon and grip it; the continued ascent 
of the core then strikes !he arc. The teed takes place periodically 
by a momentary release of the carbon-holder tube. 

Contact with the tubular carbon-holder is maintained by 
means of six contact-rings threaded on a washer and pressing 
lightly against the tube. 

The details of the clutch will be easily understood by reference 
to Fig, 143, which shows a sectional elevation and plan of the 
lower part of the core. The clutch rings are grooved and milled 




Fig. Hi!.— DelailB of clutch of JnnHi 
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along tbeir outer aurfaces in order to eDable them to obtain a 
firmer grip of the carbon-holder tube. 

S 164. Crompton-Fochin Brake-wheel Lamp. 

In Fig. 144 is ehown the mechamsm of a brake- wheel 
type of lamp 
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holder. The two flexible conductors are coiled in opposite direc- 
tions around two brass pulleys mounted on a common axle, but 
insulated from each other b; a disc of ebonite. By the side of one 
of these pulleys is mounted the flanged brake-wheel. The brake 
consists of a flexible copper band coiled once around the brake- 
wheel and having the cylinder of an air dash-pot attached to its 
lower end. The upper end of the brake-band is attached to a point 
in a rocking lever, or "see-saw " lever, whose position is controlled 
by two coil-and-plunger mechanisms, one of the coils carrying 
the main current and the other being connected as a shuut 
across the arc. Contact is maintained with tbe two halves of the 
axle supporting the pulleys by means of wire brushes rubbing 
against the ends of tbe asle, as shown in the figure. The i-ight- 
hand drawing in the figure shows an end view of the pulleys and 
brake-wheel. When the lamp is not in use, the weight attached 
to the left-hand side of the lever causes that side to drop against 
a stop, the brake being thereby left entirely slack, and allowing 
the carbons to come into contact. As soon as the current is 
switched on the series coil sucks in its core, pulling down the 
right-hand side of the lever, tightening the brake around the 
brakewheel, and then causing a rotation of the brake-wheel which 
separates the carbons and strikes the arc. The current which 
appears in the shunt coil as soon as the arc has been struck 
prevents any lengthening of it beyond the normal limit, releasing 
the brake-wheel when this limit has been exceeded. 



§ 165. Bremer Arc Lamp. 

During the last few years various forms of arc lamps 
have come into use other than those in which the electrodes 
consist of pure carbon. By impregnating the carbons with 
certain metallic salts the amount of light obtained tor a 
given amount of power supplied to the arc may be considerably 
increased. 

In the case of an arc Iietween pure carbon electrodes, the arc 
itself is only relatively faintly luminous, the bulk of the light 
coming, as already mentioned, from the anode, which becomes 
intensely hot, a small area on tlie cathode also attaining a white 
heat. By mixing a very large proportion — up to 60 per cent. — 
of mineral matter with the carbon paste used in making the 



alectrodes, imprft/nated, or inineralisvd, or chemical carbons are 
obtained wiiich completely modify the nature of tbe arc, Tbe 
mineral substances suitable for this purpose are calcium fluoride 
(Ca Fa), crj'olite (Naa Al Fo), borax (Nag Bi O7), sodium carbonate 
(NnaCOa) or silicate (Nai Si Oa) . The eflfect of this large addition of 
mineral matter is to render the arc itself brightly Uiminoua. The 
light emitted by such an arc is of a beautiful golden colour, and is 
due to the incandescent metallic salts contained in it. The borate, 
carbonate and silicate of sodium (or other alkaline metal) serve 
as a flux, dissolving tbe refractory calcareous slag and removing 
it in drops, and thereby rendering the arc more stable by 
preventing the formation of a refractory non-conducting crust 
around the electrodes. Even with the addition of a flux, how- 
ever, considerable difliculties were encountered in connection 
with the removal of tbe blag in lamps with tbe usual vertical 
electrodes, and this led H. Bremer — to whom the introduction 
of this type of arc into modern practice is due'^ — to adopt a type 
of lamp in which the electrodes, instead of being placed vertically 
above each other, are arranged side by side, and converge towards 
each other, the arc assuming a horizontal position. The slag is 
tliereby rendered free to drop away without interfering with the 
steady burningof the arc. Another special feature of the Bremer 
lamp is tbe use of a magnetic field for spreading out the arc, the 
efficiency of the lamp being thereby improved. A small conical 
reflector placed around the arc limits the access of oxygen to it 
and somewhat reduces the rate of consumption of tbe carbons, 
which is considerable. 



§ 166. Lewis Flame Arc Lamp. 

I In the so-called Jlume and iniengii-c arc lamps, cored carbons 
■ are used consisting of a hollow rod of pure carbon and a core of 
mineralised carbon. The proportion of mineral matter is there- 
fore necessarily less than in tbe Bremer carbons, the amount of 
slag formed during the burning of tbe lamp is not excessive, and 
the carbons may be placed vertically above one another as in the 
ordinary type of arc lamp ; it is, however, preferable to adopt 

* Tiib use of impregnated carbons and of sloping electrodes 
feslarcs, baviug furmed tbe subject ot (aiiBiii>ceaBfut] eiperiments 
of electric lighting. 
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) converging arrangement used in the Bremer lamp, as the 
a is then found to burn more Bteadily. Such flame arc lampe 
I may be regarded as occupying an intermediate posilion between 
I the Bremer lamp and the ordinary type of lamp using pure 
carbons. As in the Bremer 
lamp, a shield is provided 
immediately above the 
arc, which reduces the 
rate of consumption o 
the carbons by maintain 
ing the arc in an atmo' 
sphere poor in oxygen. 

In Fig. 146 is illus- 
trated one of the 
recent tj'pes of flame arc 
lamps— the Lewis lamp, 
manufactured by the 
Reason Manufacturing 
Company,* The carbon- 
holders slide along two 
inclined guides, and are 
constrained to move down- 
wards at the same rate by 
a slotted link. The left- 
hand carbon passes freely 
through a hole in a sliding 
plate, while the right-hand 
one, before passing through 
a hole in the plate sup- 
porting the clutch mecha- 
nism, is made to li&RS 
through a clutch - plate. 
The end of the clutch- 
plate is supported by a 
tripping plale fixed across a frame forming a lever pivoted at 
the point marked P and connected to the sliding plate by 
a short link. A point in the lever is attached to one end of 
a long link which connects it to the seesaw lever. This latter, 
along with the series and shunt coils, is placed in the upper 

• The EUctrieian, vol, iTiii., p. 842 (1907), 
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'part of the lamp (imniediatelj above the plate shown sup- 
porting the guide rods in the figure). When the lamp is not 
in use the carbons are iu contact, the link attached to the 
lever occupjang the highest position, and the clntch-plate not 
gripping the right-hand carbon. On switching on the current, 
the link is made to descend, turning the lever in a clockwise 
direction, and pulling the left-hand carbon away from the righl- 
hand one, thus striking the arc, and at the same lime, by allow- 
ing the clutch-plate to descend and grip the right-hand carbon, 
locking this latter in position. The feed is effected by a periodic 
momentary release of the carbons due to the raising of the 
clutch -plate. 

The arc ia formed in a short hollow cylinder open below and 
lined with fireclay. Tlie refractory lining is known aa an 
ermiomis^r ; it acts as a. reflector, and limits the free access of 
oxygen to the arc. 



S 167. Blondel Lamp. General Characteristics of 
I Flame Arcs. 

■ In the Blondel flame arc lamp the carbons occupy a vertical 

"^position. The upper carbon is negative, and is of pure, ornearly 

pure, carbon. The lower carbon, which is positive, is strongly 

mineralised, consisting of a Jarf/e core of mineraliBed carbon 

and a very thin (from ^ to j of the electrode diameter) outer 

envelope of pure carbon. The latter burns more slowly than the 

mineralised core, and serves to protect the carbon contained in 

the core from being oxidised too rapidly. By using an upper 

electrode of pure carbon, the formation on it of slag (which acts 

1 BB an insulator when cold) is prevented. No slag collects on the 

' lower electrode, since it runs down as it is formed. 

The main characteristics of the arc between " chemical " or 
mineralised carbons are the intense luminosity of the jlame of 
the arc and its relatively great length. Unlike an ordinary arc, 
a flame arc contributes the greater jKirtion ot the total light, the 
amount coming from the heated ends of the electrodes being 
much less than that due to the flame itself. Another striking 
difference is to be found in the comparativgly small drop ot 
potential between the surface of the crater and the flame of the 
arc, which amounts to about 17 yolts. 
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All mineralised carbons burn away much more rapidly than 
ordinary carbons (nearly twice as fast). Further, considerable 
quantities o! nitrogen peroxide (NOa) are formed, which is a 
highly poisonous gas. For this reason, arc lamps in which 
chemical carbons are used are only suitable for outdoor 
illumination. 

§ 168. Carbone and Magnetite Arc Lamps. 

A type of flame are lamp has recently been introduced in which 
pure carbon electrodes are used.* The carbons are arranged as in 
the ordinary type of flame lamp (see Fig, 145), converging towards 
each other. By meana of an electromagnet arranged imme- 
diately above the economiser in which the arc burns, a magnetic 
field is produced which prevents the arc from forming across the 
sides of the carbons and forces it downwards so as to cause it to 
form across their end surfaces. In this way the incandescent 
surface of the crater and of the tip of the negative carbon become 
fully exposed {none of the crater surface being obstructed by the 
negative carbon as in the ordinary are), and it is to this fact that 
the lamp owes its high efficiency. Owing to the great length of 
arc which becomes possible with this arrangement, the Carbone 
lamp may l)e run at a high voltage (85 volts), in this respect 
possessing the advantages of the enclosed type of arc (§ 163) 
while having a very much higher efficiency. The light emitted 
by the Carbone arc is very white, resembling sunlight more closely 
than does the light of any other illuminant. No noxious fumes 
are given off by this lamp, so that it is suitable for indoor 
illumination. 

The features characteristic of ordinary chemical carbon arcs — 
their great length and high luminosity — are also shared by an 
interesting type of arc lamp invented by C. P. Steinmetz, and 
known as the magnetite arc lamp. This lamp has been used to 
soma extent in the United States, The upper positive electrode 
consists of a large block of copper, which only reaches a moderate 
temperature, is not consumed, and forms a permanent part of 
the lamp. The negative electrode consists of a rod of magnetite 
(the magnetic oxide of iron, Fes 0*), mixed with salts of chromium 
and titanium for the purpose of increasing its life and improving 

■ Journal of tie Iiutiliitiait of EUctricid Eit^iHeeri, vol. luvii., p. G (1*06). 
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the efficiency of the arc. The magnetite electrode ia consumed 
very slowly — at a rate not exceeding about J inch per hour. 
The arc is from ^ inch to 1 inch long, and emits a dazzling 
white light, closely resembling dayliyht. The magnetite rods are 
from ^ inch to ^ inch in diameter. The lamp takes 4 amperes 
at 80 volts. It has a very high efficiency, but — like the Hame 
arc lamps employing chemical carbons — is unsuitable for indoor 
illumination, a line smoke bemg given off during the burning of 
the arc. 

S 169. Mercury Vapour Lamps. 
A form of lamp which has found a limited application in 
practice is the mercury vapour lamp. In this the arc is 
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established through a long column of mercury vapour. The 
light comes from the glowing vapour, and not from either 
electrode. This lamp ia remarkably efficient, but owing to the 
preponderance of rays in the green and violet regions of the 
spectrum it is unsuitable for purposes of general illumination, 
the effect produced being too ghastly. For photographic work, 
drawing offices, &c., it is, however, a very suitable and cheap 
form of illuminaut. 

One form of mercury vapour lamp— the Cooper Hewitt lamp — 
is shown in Fig. 146. It consists of a long glass tube {about five 
feet long) with expansions at the ends which contain the 
electrodes. The anode is a cup of iron, and the cathode a pool 
of mercury. The tube is about one inch in diameter. In the 
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course of manufacture the tube is carefully exhausted before 
being sealed up. It is attached to a supporting metal tube 
through which pass the connecting wires, and which is pivoted 
at its middle as shown in the figure. Normally, the tube 
occupies the inclined position shown. In order to start the lamp, 



the tube is tilted by means of a chai 




Fio. H7. — BastiSQ merenry vapour lamp. 



as to cause some of the 
mercury contained 
in the cathode cham- 
ber to run down the 
tube in a fine stream. 
As soon as t!ie mer- 
cury reaches the 
cathode, momentary 
metallic connection 
is established be- 
tween the elec- 
trodes, allowing a 
current to pass. 
Immediately after- 
wards the mercury 
thread breaks, start- 
ing the arc, which 
soon fills the entire 
tube. As soon as 
the arc has been 
started the tube ia 
released, and the 



E mercury Bows back into the cathode chamber. A steady- 
ing resistance is connected in series with the vapour tube. 
In a form of mercury vapour lamp due to C. Orme Bastian,* 
the tube (which is much shorter and smaller in diameter) is 
similarly attached to a pivoted frame, but the tilting operation 
is effected automatically by means of a solenoid which sucks in a 
plunger attached to one side of the frame supporting the lamp 
tube. The essential parts of the Bastian lamp are shown in 
Fig. 147. In order to improve the quality of the light, an 
ordinary incandescent lamp is placed above the merciu-y vapour 
tube. When not in use the rocking frame occupies the position 
shown in the figure, the mercury completely filling the horizontal 
• Tht Eltctrieian, toL lii., p. 
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portion of the tube and thus Bhort-circuiting the lamp (the 
mercury levela are indicated by the dotted Hnes in the figure). 
When the current is switched on it flows as indicated by the 
arrows; the coil Bticka in its plunt;er and tiUa the frame until it 
comes against the lower stop. The tube is swung round through 
a sufficient angle to cause the mercury to break at the right-hand 
end of the tube, an arc being thereby started. The pressure due 
to the mercury vapour which is immediately produced drives the 
mercury into the letl-hand vertical limb of the tube, and when 
the mercury reaches the platinum wire sealed into the side of this 
tube, it short-circuits the starting resistance (the function of this 
latter is to limit the starting current). The tube is, of course, 
maintained in the inclined position by the magnet as long as 
the lamp is burning. 

Quite recently attempts have been made to improve the 
quality of the light given out by a mercury vapour lamp by using 
electrodes consisting of an amalgam of zinc, sodium and bismuth.' 
Such lamps have not, however, as yet been sufficiently perfected 
for commercial purposes. 

H I 170. Carbon Filament Incandescent Lamp. 

' The oldest and best known form of incandescent lamp is the 
carbon filament lamp. This consists of a thin filament of carbon 
enclosed in a vacuous bulb of glass. The vacuum must be very 
perfect to prevent oxidation and consequent destruction of the 
filament when raised to a high temperature. By applying a 
sufficient voltage across the terminals of the lamp the filament 
is raised to a white lieat and emits light. 

The process of manufacture of an incandescent lamp is briefly 
as follows: — ^Pure cotton wool (which consists mainly of 
cellulose, Cs Hio Oj) is dissolved in a solution of zinc chloride to 
form a highly viscous liquid. This liquid is then squirted 
through a tube with a sufficiently fine opening into a vessel con- 
taining alcohol. The issuing cellulose thread is allowed to 
remain in the alcohol for three or four days, during which time 
it becomes thoroughly hardened. It is then washed, wound on 
a large cylinder, and allowed to dry. The next process consists 
in cutting the thread into suitable lengths, and winding these on 
• The Elerlrieian, vol. Wii., p. 59 (ISOfi). 
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carbon frames or formers, which give the threads the shape of 
the finished filament- Tlie formers are then packed in plumbago 
crucibles fitted with lids so as to exclude air, and are carhonised 
in a furnace wbich is raised to a very high temperature. The 
hydrogen and oxygen of the cellulose are thereby driven away, 
and a thread of pure carbon of great hardness is left. The 
filaments are now attached to the platinum leadiog-in wires : the 
ends of the latter are first formed into a tiny tube, into wbich 
the filament end is inserted, the tube being then tightened with a 

pair of tweezers : 
the joint is ren- 
dered mecha- 
nically and 
electrically per- 
fect by deposit- 
ing carbon on it 
E CARRIER — an operation 
performed by 
completely im- 
mersing it in 
benzene, and 
raising it to a 
white heat by 
sending an elec- 
tric current 
SCREW FOR ctiMPiNG tbrough it. The 
Of rmiBLE giamenta are 

next rendered 
typekn^phoHer. ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^■^^^ 

jUuhing process, wbich consists in placing them in an atmosphere 
of benzene vapour and sending a current through them sufficient 
tocause incandescence; the thinner portions of the filament having 
a higher resistance, and hence being at a higher temperature than 
the thicker ones, have carbon deposited on them (liy the decom- 
position of the benzene vapour by heat) more rapidly, so that 
finally a perfectly uniform filament is obtained. This filament is 
ed into a glass bulb, which is thoroughly exhausted. The 
ends of the platinum wires projecting outside the bulb are 
Boldered to tinned copper wires, and the latter are soldered to 
the brass contact-plates by means of which contact is established 
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with the contact-pins in the lampholder. The copper wives and 
the braGB contact-plates are embedded in Bome form of insulating 
cement which is surrounded by a braes ring provided with two 
diametrically opposite pins to tit the bayonet-joint in the lamp- 
holder. The material used in forming thfl " cap " of the lamp 
is in some cases plaster of Paris, but as this is highly hygroscopic 
and hence a poor insulator, and loses its hardness at high 
temperatures, it is not always satisfactory, and various other 
Bubstances are used in its place (especially if the lamps are Lo be 
capable of withstanding moisture), such as a mixture of litharge 
and glycerine, or some vitreous substance. 

In order to prevent the possibility of the formation of an arc 
across the lampholder contact-pins, these pins should be 
separated from each other by an insulating barrier. The con- 
struction of a typical high-voltage lampholder will he understood 
by reference to Fig. 148, The contact-pins are, it will be noticed, 
separated by an S-shaped plate of porcelain which effectively 
prevents any poasihility of arcing. 

S 171. Nernst Lamp. 

The light-giving effici«ucy of the ordinary carbon filament 
lamp not being very high, various other forms of incandescent 
lamp have been tried, and some of these are in extensive use. 
One of the most successful of these is the Nernst lamp. The 
light-emitting rod, " burner," or "glower" of this lamp eonsiats 
of a mixture of highly refractory materials — -mainly the oxides of 
thorium and zirconium— and since these are incombustible, the 
burner is freely exposed to the air, instead of being enclosed in a 
vacuous bulb. A serious difficulty connected with this lump — 
which complicates its construction, increasing the cost of manu- 
facture, and which prevents the lamp from lighting up 
immediately the current is switched on — is the fact that at 
ordinary temperatures the burner is non-conducting, and before 
the lamp can be made to start, the burner must be raised to a 
high temperature. This preliminary heating up of the burner is 
effected by means of a "heater," consisting of a sjiiral of very 
fineptatiuum wire wound on a thin rod of porcelain, and provided 
with a thin external coating of porcelain. Owing to the con- 
siderable length of the platinum spiral, the porcelain rod wb 
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The protective device is represented by a resistance havin*; a 
large positive temperature coefficient, and takes the form of line 
iron wire spirals enclosed in a small glasa bulb filled with hydrogen 
(g 60, Fig. 32). This steadying rBsistanee absorbs some 7 or 6 
per cent, of the total voltage. It is 
contained in the upper part of the 
lamp case. 

The connections of a Nernat lamp 
are shown in Fig, 150. When the 
switch is first closed no current can 
pass through the glower, but there 
is a path open to it through the arma- 
ture spring of the cut-out magnet, "t*o' 
the eontaet-pin which presses against 
it, and the heater. After an interval 
which, according to the size of lamp, 
varies from half a minute to one ^'"'• 
minute, tlie glower has acquired suffi- """^' 

cient conductivity to take a current large enough to actuate 
the cut-out magnet, which attracts its armature, thereby auto- 
matically disconnecting the heater. The current now flows 
through the coil of the cut-out magnet, the steadying resistance, 
and the glower. The cut-out magnet, which is a very tiny affair 
(not one inch in length), is mounted on the top of the porcelain 
bJouk supporting the terminal plugs. These plugs fit into sockets 
which project from the upper surface of the porcelain block on 
which are mounted the glower and beater. 
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§ 172. Metallic Filament Incandescent Lamps. 

[I liiLs been found that by conatructing the lilament of an 
icandetfcent lamp of certain metals, the efficiency may be raised 
much above that of the carbon Ulament lamp. A great deal of 
attention has recently been given to such metallic filament lamps, 
and one of them, at least — the tantalum lamp — has come largely 
into use. The metals which have been found suitable for use in 
incandescent lamp filaments are tantalum, osmium, and tungsten 
(or wolfram). 

Two important differences may he mentioned between the 
physical characteristics of metallic filament and those of car' 
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filament lamps. The first is the much lower resistivity of the 
metallic fikmeot, in coasequeuee oF which a much greater length 
of filament ia required for a given voltage. The length becomes 
so great for the voltages commonly in use — which are, as a rule, 
not less than 200 volts — that it is found altogether impracticable 
to couBtruct metallic filament lamps for such voltages. The only 
possible alternative is to run two or more lamps in series. This 
fact seriously handicaps the metallic filament laiLip, as the use of 
giiigle lamps is practically excluded on our present high-voltage 
circuits.* Another respect in which the metallic fihimtiut lamp 
differs from its carbon rival ia its large jiositive temperature 
coefficient. The resistance 
of a carbon (ilaineut lamp 
when cold is about one and 
three - quarters times its 
resistance when fully in- 
candesced. But the resist- 
ance of a metallic filament 
lamp when cold is only a 
email fraction (about J tor 
the tantalum, and J for the 
osmium lamp) of its resist- 
ance wiien hot.f At the 
instant of switching on, 
therefore, there will be a 
very large initial rush of 
current in the case of metallic filament lamps, while in the case 
of carbon filament lamps the initial current will Iw much less 
than the normal one. On the other hand, a carbon filament 
is more liable to be destroyed Ly an increase of voltage, as this 
causes a decrease of resistance, and a very rapid increase of 
current ; while a metallic filament lamp is, owing to its pouitive 
tem[ierature coefficient, better able to withstand an abnoi-mal 
rise of voltage. 

Up to the present the greatest amount of success has been 
achieved by the tantalum lamp. The metal ia obtained in the 
form of a powder by the reduction of potivssium tantalo-fiuoride ; 

• Tbe advisability of lowering tbe voltage of 8up[ily lias bucn suggested wiih fc_ 
view to fBciliUtiog tbe introilautioii of tbe blgh-effldeuc; tnelailEu filninetit lampa. 
t The ElciAriciaii, vol. Itiij., p. 319 (1V06> 
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it IB then melted in vacuo, wliich liaa the effect of expelling the 
occludetl gases, and yielding tlie metal in a form which admits of 
its being drawn into fine wire. In order to get the necessary length 
of filament into a bulb oJ reasonable size, the wire is arranged 
zig-zag fashion on a, series of wire hooks projecting from 
two glass discs supported by a central column of glass, as 
ahown in Fig. 151, Tantalum lamps are not mado tor voltages 
exceeding 125. 

Tlie preparation of the osmium lamp filament presents very 
great difficulties. The filament is first made by passing through 
a die a paste made by mixing finely divided osmium with an 
organic binding medium; it is then dried and carbonised in 
vactio, and reduced to pure osmium by heating it in an atmos- 
phere of water vapour and reducing gases. The filament is 
extremely brittle when cold (unlike the tantalum filament), bo 
that it cannot be bent. When raised to the temperature of 
incandescence it softens greatly, and for this reason requires 
supports or anchors ; for the same reason the lamp can only 
be used in a vertical position. The highest voltage for which 
the laiiips are made is 75. A zig-zag type of construc- 
tion such as that adopted in the case of the tantalum lamp 
is impossible owing to the brittleuess of the filament when 
cold. 

The tmigsten filament lamp, of which several varieties have 
been constructed, has not yet been placed on the market. 



g 173. Prices of Arc and Incandescent Lamps. 

The prices of arc lamps vary a good deal, according to the size 
and type. Miniature arc lamps of either the open or enclosed 
type, taking only 2 amperes, are obtainable for about £2 10s. 
Open and enclosed lamps and flame lamps taking from 5 to 15 
amperes cost from £i to £8 or more. The price of ordinary arc 
lamp carbons varies from about ^il. per foot for carbons fi mm. 
in diameter to IJ'/. for carlions 15 mm. in diameter. Chemical 
or flame carbons are much more expensive. Thus 10 mm. ilame 
carbons would cost about 2<f. per foot, whereas the corresponding 
price for ordinary carlrans would be about Id. Mercury vapour 
lamps cost from about £2 upwards. 
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The price of ordinary incandescent lamps with carbon filaments 
varies from 9d. upwards. The smallest size of Nernst lamps 
(^ ampere) costs 58., the intermediate sizes from la. 6d. to lis, 6d., 
and the largest size (1 ampere) about £1. Tantalum lamps at 
present sell at 2^. 9d. Osmium lamps cost from 4«. to 7«. 6d. 
each, according to the voltage. 
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S 174. Visible and Invisible Radiation. 

Thb energy sent out into apace hy any luminous source 
conaista partly of liiminoua or visible radiant energy, partly of 
inviaible radiation. The difference between tlie various kinds of 
radiant energy, and the different colours of the visible part of it, 
is a difference of wave-length,' the nature of the wave-motion 
which constitutee radiation being the same in each case. Colour 
in light is analogous to pilch in sound ; and just as there are 
notes whose pitch is either too high or too low to render them 
audible, so there are light-waves whose wave-length is either too 
great or too small to affect the human eye. 

In photometry we are concerned not with the total rate 
at which energy is being radiated by a given source, but with 
the rate at which the source radiates luminous or naibte energy, 
and we restrict our attention entirely to the particular range of 
wave-length which corresponds to visibility. I'liis range of wave- 
length i» spoken of as the risible spectrum. In most cases the 
visible part of tlie radiation constitutes but a small fraction of 
the total radiation. Thus the luminous radiation emitted by an 
ordinary incandescent lamp is only about 'ti per cent, of the 
total radiation.! From this it will be understood that our present 

* The waves corresponding to red have a ware-lenf;th of about TG x 10-* cm. 
As the colour changea througb orange, yettow, green, blue and indigu (o violet, the 
wave-length deereases to about 38 x I0-* cm., beyond wbieh limit tbe waves cease 
to affect tbe cjc. 

t According to recent delermi nations by J. Russner (Pkyiilmlitcie Zeifiehrt/t, 
vol. vlil., p. 120 C'^^7))i tl)^ percentages whicli the visible radiation forms ol tbe 
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methods of artificitil illumination are extremely wasteful, since 
the production of lite luminous radiation is accompaiiied by that 
of a mnch more powerful non-htininous radiation, this latter 
being entirely useless so far as purposes of illumination are 
concerned. 

§ 175. Luminous Intensity. 

The himhions inti'iisili/ of a given source is the rate at which 
the source is sending out luminous energy — ^i.e., radiant energy 
comprised within the limits of wave-length corresponding to 
visibility. At firit sight it might appear (and theoretically such 
is the case) that the simplest unit of luminous intensity would 
be the unit represented by a source which radiates a miit (say, 
one erg) of luminous energy per unit (say, a second) of time. 
But such a unit would be awkward to use in practical pliotometric 
measurements, owing to the difficulty of embodying it in a suit- 
able practical standard. Hence the units of luminous intensity 
employed in practice are represented by various arbitrary 
standards, selected mainly with reference to their reliability fi'om 
the point of view of constancy. If we imagine a spherical surface 
described around any given source as centre, and consider the 
amount of luminous energy which passes through a unit area of 
the surface per second, then it will be found that this depends on 
the position of the unit area relatively to the source. Along 
some directions the luminous energy incident per sec. on the 
unit area will he much greater than along others. The source 
is in such cases said to be non-unifofm, or its intensity is said to 
vary along different directions. All sources used in practice are 
of this type. If we next imagine an ideal uniform source (i.e., 
one which would ladiute the same amount of luminous energy 
per sec. to a unit of area, wherever this area might he placed on 
l^e surface of a sphere described around the source as centre), 
and if the actual and ideal sources be so related that each 
radiates the same t'llnl amount of luminous energy per sec, then 
the intensity of the uniform source represents what is known 
as the wean ftpherical iutciisily of the actual source. 

Owing to the fact that no actual source is uniform, it is 
lotai arc as foUows in tbe diSercnt ty{iea ot [ocstulesceDl lamp examined : — carbon 
filament. -t'lS to 'CI per ceDt. ; tanlalum filunent, 2-2 per ixnl. ; oamlum Slamtut, 
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evklent thut wheu iming any given source a.a a, Btandard, it ia 
necei'Hary to specify the direction along which the radiation is 
BUp[>osed to correBpond to standard intensity. This direction is 
generally taken to lie in a horizontal plane passing through the 
source, and if the source is symmetrical about a vertical axis, no 
further speeilieation is necessary ; but in eases where there is no 
such sjmmetry, the exact direction with reference to the source 
must he specified. 

§ 176. Photometric Uaits. 

The lolal luminous energy radiated by any source per second, 
or the total rale at which luminous energy is being sent out by 
the source, is conveniently spoken of as the total lnmin4ms Jlua: 
emitted by the source, and from what lias been said above it is 
evident that the total luminous flux is directly proportional to 
the mean spherical intensity of the source. The total 
luminous Hux is fre<)uently, but erroneously, termed the total 
"quantity of light" emitted by the source. This latter term 
should he restricted to denote the jn-oduct of luminuus jiux into 
lime (which corresponds to the luminous energy sent out by the 
source during the time considered). 

The luminous energy received per second by any surface is 
termed the liiininous Jitix incident ou that surface. The 
luminous flux per unit of area of a surface at any giveu point is 
delined to be the illiiminatifm of the surface at that point. 

The hriijhlaeis* of a luminous surface is its luminous intensity 
per unit of area in a direction normal to the surface. 

It is important to distinguish brightness from illumination. 
A dead-black surface may be very strongly illuminated — i.e., it 
mEiy be receiving a very large amount of flux per unit of area — 
and yet its brightness may be quite negligible, since the flux is 
almost entirely absorbed. 

The most important units of luminous intensity in use at the 

present lime are the Britith candle, the Hefner unit, and the buiu/ie- 

deeimale. The relations connecting these units are as follows: — 

1 Hefner unit = '92 British caudle, t 

1 bougie-declmale = 1 British candle. 

• SoiuttimcH tcrmai ialrimie bnliiamty. 

j According to tliv most leceot determiuiitioas ; tbe vulue i:(i[iiiuuiil; iLi^wptu! 
until quite rcceutl; wu 'SS, 
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I 177. Practical Standards of Luminous Intensity. 

The unit of intensity known us t!ie Britislj cniidle is, in spite 
o£ its name, no longer represented by an actual candle, as 
candles have been found to be altogether too variable for 
use as accurate standards. In Fig. 152 is shown a form of 
pentane standard, devised by Simmance and Abady. whose 
intensity in a horizon- 
tal direction represents 
two candles. The 
combustible is peulana 
(CfiHia) vapour. Liquid 
pentane te poured into 
the annular space of 
the cylindrical reser- 
voir shown in the 
figure, through a side 
opening which is then 
closed tightly with a 
plug. Pentane evapo- 
rates veiy readily, and 
as its vapour is heavier 
than air, it falls down 
the vertical tube 
attached to the reser- 
voir, at the same time 
trucking in air through 
the top air inlet. The mixture of air and pentane vapour descends 
to the horizontal tube, which is fitted with a regulating stop-cock, 
and then ascends to the steatite burner* ; the latter is of very 
simple form, consisting of a cylindrical plug perforated by a 
single central hole. The correct height of Hame is indicated by a 
platinum wire, and the flame is, by means of the regulating ato^)- 
cook, adjusted to just touch the wire. 

The Hefner unit is represented by the intensity, iu a 

horizontal direction, of a standard form of lamp, known as the 

Hefner lamp, which burns amyl acetate (C7 Hh Oa).l This lamp 

* Steatite, French chalk, or soapstoQe, is a, flilicute of magnesium hnvlug the 

ComjKiHitioii Ugg Si, 0,1 2H|0. 

t Amjl Hcetale (gicar esgeuuG) ia prepnred bj diatilllDg fouset oil (obtalDod fo Tbe 
dialillnlion of spirits from fermented gmln or potntoet) with acetic nad aul|iliuric 
Bciik. It is chufactensed bj iU fruit;, pear-like odour. 
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is shown in Fig. 153. The combuBtible is contained in a 

cj'lindi-ical bronze vessel whose inner Biirfaee is tinned. The 
wick consista of a number of cotton strnnd^ laid together quite 
loosely, and passes through a Gennan silver tube. It may be 
raised or lowered by means of toothetl wheels which pass through 
the sides of the tube and bite into the wick. The wheels are 
rotated simultaneously iu opposite directions by the double 
n'orm-wheel mechanism clearly shown in the figure. A gauge 
is provided for a'ljusliug the height of the flame. There is 
h.irdiy any consumption of 
the wick if the lamp is in 
l)roi>er working order. 

As compared with the 
peutane standard, the Hef- 
ner lamp has the disadvan- 
tage of yielding a much 
redder light, which renders 
it less convenient for use 
when measuring tbo inlen- 
aity of sources giving a 
white light. 

For many purposes, a 
standard whose intensity 
is only one or two candles 
is somewhat too feeble 
when the source of un- 
known intensity to be com- 
pared with the standard is ^">- ig:i.— Hefner l.imt.. 
very powerful. Hence in practical photometry various sources 
of greater intensity are frequently employed. One such source 
is the Vernon Harcourt 10-candle pentnne lamp. The general 
arrangement of this is similar to the 2-candle pentane standard 
already described, but the lamp is of more elaborate construction. 
Another standard, which, however, is only a secondary or 
auxiliary one, and which requires re- standardisation at intervals 
by compariison with a primary standard, is an incandescent lamp 
supplieil at a definite accurately measured p.d. Dr. Fleming 
has introduced a form of this standard in which the carbon 
filament is contained in a much larger Imlb (six or eight inches 
iu diameter} than that ordinarily uaed. The ^lament is first 
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mounted in an ordinaiy bulb, und ruji for about 100 hours at 
5 per cent, above its normal p.d. It is tlien transferred to 
the larger bulb ; this treatment renders the intensity of the lamp 
constant (tor a given p.d.i over considerable periods.' As the 
intensity, in a horizontal plane, of an incandescent lamp varies 
in different directions, it is necessary, in employing this standard, 
to use the intensity along a perfectly definite direction in a 
horizontal plane through the lamp (the axis of the lamp being, as 
usual, vertical). 

§ 178. Law of Inverse Square. Lambert's Law. 

Let in Fig. 154 S represent a given source of light, and let a 
cone of small angle be described whose vertex is at the source. 
It ia clear that owing 
to the rectilinear pro- 
pagation of luminous 
flux in a homogeneous 
medium, any Hux sent 
into the cone in the 
neighbourhood of its 
apex will remain 
within the cone, and 
if the medium ia non-absorbent, then the same amount of flux 
must cross each section of the cone, wherever this section may 
be situated. Hence, considering two parallel plane sections, 
a and A , normal to the axis of the cone, we see that if F denote 
the flux contained within the cone, tlie illumination of the two 
sections will be 




per unit of area. But sin 
of their dietances from ttu 



e the areas are directly as the Bi|uareB 
vertex of the cone, it follows that the 



lllnminationB of a and A are to one another as ^ 



P' L* 



= L': P, 



or the illumiualion of any area normal to the Jlujc rarU-a (along a 
given direction) invaaely as the sqnure of itt distance from the 
gource. This law if the inta-Bc square forme the foundation of all 
photometric measurements. 

• J. A, Fleming, HaHdioek/m- tlui EUrtrieal LaheTati-ry and Teeing Boom. rol. iii. 
p. 260; also JoHrnal vj tht lAdilutwn of Eltctrieal Sm/ineeri, yo\. iiifiil.,p. 301 
(1907). 
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Imagine a Bmall plane surface of area ai (Fig, 155) ^vliii;Ii 
receives a certain luminouB flus, /', the surface being normal to 
the direction of the flus. The illumination of the surface ia fhi. 
Imagine next tliat the surface is withdrawn, and for it substituted 
a plane surface of area iia, which is such that the whole of the 
fiux / formerly incident on oi is now received by o-j. The 

illumination of the surface Oq is J'/oi = < , where 8 is the 

angle between the two surfaces, or the angle between the direc- 
tion of the flux and the normal to the surface uj. Prom this we 
see that Ihe Ulunniiation of a surface whose inclination to the 
direction of the flux is varied is proportional to the cosine of the 
aiuile between the normal to the surface and the direction of the 
flux. 

The brightness (intrinsic brilliancy) or luminous intensity 
per unit of area of a 

surface which is either 

self-luminous or which 

emits ligfat by diffuse 

reflection, depends on 

the direction along 






which the intensity is ^IQ. 165.~Efieol ofoUinuitjon iUumiuatioo. 
considered, and is found 

to vary directly as the cosine made by the given direction with 
the normal to the surface. This law (which, however, is only 
approximately true) is known as Lawberl's law or the cosine laii: 



§ 179. Units of Luminous Flux and Illumination. 

If we imagine a perfectly uniform source, i.e., one having the 
same intensity along every direction, and if we suppose a sphere 
of unit radius described around this source aa centre, then, 
assuming that the intensity of the source is unity, the luminous 
flux incident per unit area of the sphere is taken to represent the 
unit of luminous flux. It has been proposed to term the unit of 
luminous flux a lumev. Since the total area of a spherical 
surface of unit radius is 4x, it follows that a uniform source of 
unit intensity emits 4ir unitaof luminous flux. The illumination 
of tho spherical surface of unit radius under the above conditions 
is, in accordance with the deflnition of illumination, clearly 
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uiiily, since the total &ax tlirougti the stiiface ta 7^, and tlie area 
of the surface Ib also 4Tr. It has heen proposed to term the nnie 
of illumination a bix. 

In dealing with British units, it has been customary to take the 
candle as the unit of intensity, and the foot as the unit of length. 
The unit of illumination is then known as a candle-foot. We 
might define a candle-foot as the illumination of a surface, every 
point of which la at a distance of one foot from a source of 
intensity equal to one candle, the surface being everywhere 
normal to the rays.* 

In France, the hoagie -metre and carcel-metre have been used as 
units of illumination. The former unit is about one-tenth of the 
latter. ', Since the bouijie-iledmale is practically equivalent to the 
British candle, it follows that the candle-foot is equivalent to 
about 10'8 bougie-metres, or to about 110 carcel -metres. 



§ 180. Photometric Measurements. Photometers. 

The problems which most commonly arise in photometry are 
the following: (1) The comparison of the luminous intensity, 
along any given direction, of some unknown source with the 
intensity of a given standard ; (2) the determination of the total 
luminous flux, or the mean spherical intensity (= — x lumin* 

ous flux, § 179) of a source ; (3) the determination of the 
illumination at a given point or points of a surface. The first 
measurement is effected by means of some form of apparatus 
known as an intenaity photometer, or photometer simply ; the 
second involves the use of an tntegrntiiKj pholometfr or lumm- 
meter ; while the instrument employed in connection with the 
third measurement is known as an illumination jilwlometer. 

' The reader mny be helped towards a clearur onderHlnniling of Ihc relatioluhip 
of the TRriotu photometric units by coonlderiag llieir Bnalog; M thu CQrteaponding 
mof^etic units. Luminous inienaity corresponds to [>ole-strength. A unit pola 
gives rise to ft Dutgnetic tlu of iir liues ; h unit (unltorm) source produces It units 
of luminous flux. Magnetic Qui density or induction corrcapotida to tuminous liux 
denaitj or lllamiuatiou. The unit of luminous Ituz might be defined as the Dux 
emitted bj a unit source per unit solid angle. 

t The Carcel tinit is rcpiesentcd by an oil lamp— the Carcel tamp — proTidedwith 
an Argand burner, and bumlug well-purified rape-seed oil. I carcel = 9*8 
boufiet-dii'imaUt, 
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Photometera for the compariaon of the intensities of two 
sources are based on the law of the inverse square (§ 178). 
Numerous forms of this type of instrument have been devised, 
but the general arrangement in most cases is as shown in 
Fig. 156. The two sources under comparison, So and S. are 
arranged at the ends of a table provided with a graduated scale 
along which may be slid a screen whose plane is normal to the 
line joining So and S. Such a table or bench is known as a 
phntonietnc htnch ; the screen, which in some cases is entirely 
opaque and in others translucent, is enclosed in a box known as 
the photometric box, which is provided with suitable ajiertures for 
admitting the fluxes from the two Bourees and enabling the 
observer to see the appearance of the two sides of the nereen. 
The position of the screen is varied until itu two surfaces 
appear eijually 
illuminated. 

When this ia the 7V [-^^p^chotometiic bo» 

case, we must, by 
the law of the 
inverse square, 



+-CCF 



Vqb*du»TEO w»le 
Fio. 156. — Oenernl ttrmngomcnt of photoi 



where 8 and Sc are taken to represent the intensities of the 
unknown and the standard source respectively. 



The differences between the various kinds of intensity photo- 
meters conaiat in the different methods adopted to enable the 
observer to judge of the relative illumination of the two aides of 
the screen. 

I 181. Lummer-Brodhun Photometer. 

One of the most accurate forms of intensity photometer is that 
devised by Lummer and Brodbun, and illustrated in Fig. 157, 
The screen is of an entirely opaque white material (plaster of 
Paris or magnesia). Some of the light diffused by each aide of 
the screen ia received by a plane mirror (or totally reflecting 
prism), and after regular reflection pusses into the combiuation 
of two prisms shown in the figure. One of these is an ordinary 
prism, while the other {P) has portioua of its largest surface 
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"hjm nnd-Uast, Um remftming portions 
; vith (be nulMe ot the otb«r prism. 
ri«iiMliii Sr^ UiB lii^ eomiiig fmn tin left^faaod side of tbe 
aeiMB. Ob rauhiag thn asrfaee of eontiiet of the tvo prisms, 
the K^it «3I frcetj^ piss llmia^ those portions of fa sarfaee 
wlddi aie in optieal eontact with the rigbt-band prism, and so 
wiD «nter tfaa KBftB tdeseope and nadi the e;e of the observer. 
But orer tfae frasted portioiu of P's aarface tbe light will be 
irregnkHy refleeted or diffa9ed,aod will be prevented from pass- 
ing into tbe rigjht4uDd prism. Thns tfae ooly light reaching tbe 
rr from the teR-fauid sidfl of tbe screen is that passing 
throDgh tbe clear 
I I ' or opticall; worked 

I '■" ■ '■■^ portions of P'a 

surface. Consider- 
ing next the tight 
coming from the 
right-hand side of 
the screen, we see 
that on reaching 
tbe common sur- 
face of the two 
prisms the light 
will be freely trans- 
mitted through the 
jX)rtioneof thesor- 
Fro. lS7.-Lnmm«-B™ihun phoiomeWr. j^^ corresponding 

to optical contact, and will not reach the eye of tbe observer ; 
while over those portions ot the surface wbieti are opposite, hut 
not in actual contact with, tbe frosted parts of P. t«tal reflection 
will occur, and tbe light will be received by the observer. 

To the observer, therefore, the field of view ot the telescope 
appears divided into four regions, two trajtezoidal and two 
peripheral regions. Of these, one trapezoidal region and tbe 
peripheral region not immediately adjacent to it are illnminated 
by light from tbe left-hand side of tbe screen, while the remain- 
ing two regions are illuminated from the riyht-hand side of the 
screen. It the instrument were used in this simple tonn, then, 
corresponding to equality of illumination ot tbe two sides of the 
screen, the four regions of the field would merge into a single 
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imifurtnly illuiuinated field. The accuracy of the udjuBtment 
maj, however, be increased by using, in addition to the principle 
of eqaiilUy of UhtminatUm, another principle : that of equalUij of 
o'lilrast. This i» done by placing two glass slips against the 
siilea of the prisins as shown, bo that the light corresponding to 
either trapezoidal region suffers greater absorption than that 
coming from the peripheral regions. The appearance presented 
in tlie x>osition of balance is now a uniformly illuuiinated field 
with two darker trapezoidal patches standing out against it, and 
the observer is guided partly by the more or less complete fusion 
of the perii)heral regions, partly by equality of contrast l>etween 
each trapezoidal patch and the peripheral region immediately 
surrounding it. It will be noticed that there is no phiisival line 
of demarcation between the different regions — a fact which 
materially contributes to the accuracy of the adjustment. 



% 182. Flicker Photometer. 

Another type of phutonuiter which has recently come into 
favour is the Jtickcr plftomi-iei: The particular form to which 
Fig, 158 refers has been devised by ISimmance and Abatly. The 
name of the instrument is due to 
the fact that balance is obtained 
by adjusting the position of the 
pbolometric box so as to cause 
the Hickering appearance of the 
screen to disap^war. The essen- 
tial part of the instrument con- 
sists of a rotating opaque white 
screen of special shape, driven 
by clockwork or a small electric 
motor. The two intersecting 
ciu'ved Bm'faces forming the edge of th 
surfaces of two cones whose axes are parallel to the 
revolution of the disc, but are at equal distances from, and on 
opposite sides of, it. Fig. 158 shows four positions of the disc 
as seen by the observer, the consecutive iwsitions representing 
angular displacements of one-quurter revolution. The curved 
surface of each cone is illuminated by the light coming fi'om 
one of the sources under comparison only. If the illuminatione 




pliotonielur. 
rotating disc are the 
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are nnequal, then since the line of iutersection of the two 
sarfaces duriiig the rotation of the diEc !Lj)[)earB to travel to 
and fro, a flickering appearance will be presented by the edge 
of the disc. The position of the photometer bos in adjusted 
lujtil the flicker aa nearly as possible disappears. 

A serioUB difficulty encountered in most photometric measure- 
meuts is Dtudi/ferencfoJ (vd-nrof the twosourcee under comparison. 
II the colour difference is very great, it is difficult to estimate 
e(juaUty of illumination of the two surfaces with any degree of 
certainty. One of the main advantages uf the flicker photo- 
meter is that the colour difficulty is to a large extent ehminated. 



§ 183. Ulbricht's Globe Photometer. 

For the measurement of the mean spherical intensity, various 
photometers have been devised. One of the best known is 
Ulbricht's Globe Phutomcter, shown in Fig. 159.* The source of 
light is hung at the top of a large globe (about 6 feet in diameter) 
constructed of plaster of Paris supported by a wire and wire 
gauze framework. In some cases, sheet-metal hemispheres 
painted white with barium sulphate on their inner surface have 
been used.! The globe is divided into two hemispheres by a 
diametral plane, which is most conveniently an-anged to be 
vertical, as shown in the figure (sometimes a horizontal dividing 
plane has been used : this, honever, is not so convenient). One 
of the hemispheres is fixed at the end of the pholomelric bench, 
and is provided with a circular observation window of milk-glass 
through which light passes out of the globe along the bench, 
while the other hemisphere is mouuteil on a truck running on a 
couple of rails. 

By means of two handles attached to the movable hemi- 
sphere, this may be wheeled away from the fixed hemisphere 
60 as to give ready access to the metal disc from which the lamp 
is supported. The observation window is screened from the 

■ The fnrm of coDstniction illuglrated in Fig. 163 U due lo M. CoDKpltui. See 
the KlelUri'lrchnitclig Zritcfhrifl, vol, liTii., p. *W (190«). 

t AcuordiDg lo E. Wiukler [Srhwriirriicht ElehtniltrhHitrhe Zfilihri/l, vol. i»., 
|i. 110(1907)), the best result is ubUiuoii by firat coftUng the inner iurt>e« of cwdi 
lieiuiepherc with while cmuncl, and then giving It a duuble coating of tine white 
mixed with uolx)il*Kl milk. 
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liii-ect liglit of the source by a eereeii which is Urge enough to 
give a Bufe miirgin of screening all round the window. 




The theory of this photometer JB, briefly, as follows : Referring 
to Fig. 160, let S denote the source, which may be situated any- 
where inside the globe, and let 
r he the radius of the globe or 
sphere. Let a small area a, 
situated anywliere on the surface 
of the sphere, receive a luminous 
flux / from the source. Owing 
to the whiteness of the matt sur- 
face a large proportion of the 
incident flux will be diffusely 
or irregularly reflected, and the 
area a will itself act aa a secondary 
source, sending out luminous flus 
to all portions of the spherical 
surface. The luminous inten- 
sity of the area a in a normal direction may be written k t, 
where & is a constant whose value depends on the reflecting 

ox B. T 




Flu. IfiO.— To illuBlrate Iheoiy ot 
globe pbotDcneter. 
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power of Die surface. Consider now the illuminaliiui at any 
point P of tlie sphere due to the fins sent out by a. Since 
the intenaity of a along the direction towarda 1' is, by the 
cosine law (§ 178), kf cos $, the iliuminatioo at P due to a is 

J^ — X coflff = -~s ■fcoB^O. Now aince co8fl= -, we have 
ar* x" 2r 

J. 3^ k 

for the illumination at P due to a the value ^ x / X £5 = £j ./, 

and Bince -j-^ is oonstant, we arrive at the remarkable resiilt 

that the illDmlnation due to the flux reflected from a is uniform 
ovfr the entire gpliere, and ia proportional to the total flux inci- 
dent on a. A small area at P will in its turn act as a tertiary 
source, and, by the above reasoning, will again produce uniform 
illumination over the entire surface of the sphere. The final result, 
then, is that the flux received by the area a produces a certain 
uniform illumination of the entire sphere, this illumination beuig 
proportional to the flux incident on a. Similar reasoning applies 
to every portion of the spherical surface which receives flux from 
the source, and hence we see that the total illumination of the 
sphere due tu njiected flux is proportional to the total flux sent 
out by the source, and hence to the mean spherical luminous 
intensity of the source. 

It is to be particularly noted that it is not the total illumination 
at any point of the spherical surface that is proportional to the 
intensity of the source, but only that part of the illumination 
which is due to flux rfjUcUd from the remahiinif jmrliims of the 
spherical surface. The total iUtiminatiun ia hy no means uniform, 
as it includes, in addition to the illumination due to repeated 
reflections — ^which, aa we have aeen, is imiform — the illumina- 
tion due to the source, which is clearly a variable quantity, 
depending not only on the way in which the intensity of Uie 
Bource varies along different directions, hut also on the position 
of the source inside the globe. Hence it is that in determining 
the intenaity of the source it becomes necessary to screen the 
milk-glass observation window from the direct light of the source 
by means of a screen, as shown in Fig. 159. The luminous flux 
coming through the observation window will then be proportional 
to the mean spherical intensity of the source, and it only remains 
to explain how the absolute value of the mean spherical intensity 
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' nay be iJetenuined. This la most convenienllj' done by tirst iiaiiig 
>ur(.'e wliose mean sjiherical intensity has previously been 
determined (by finding its intensity along a sutficient number 
of different directions) and then tlie source of unknown intensity, 
balance being in each case obtained against any suitable standard 
source. The intensities are inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tances of the photometric box from the standard in the two cases. 
In carrying out photometric measurements, it is extremely 
important to esclude all extraneous light. Hence the walls of 
the pliotometric room, its floor and ceiling, and, in fact, every 
surface in it (such as that of the photometric bench itself) should 
be painted dead black. 



I 184. Trotter's lUuinination Fhotometer. 

A very convenient form of illumination photometer, originally 
devised by A. P. Trotter, and aubseiiueutly improved by bim in 




^^^^1 Fia, llil. — Trotlcr's illumiDatiou pliolomt;(«r, 

^^^ conjunction with W. H. Preece, is shown in Fig. 161. Inside e 






rectangular box, which may be supported on a suitable tripod 
stand, are arranged a low-voltage incandescent lamp (supplied 
by a few secondary cells) and a ruovable hinged screen. The 
is illuminated by the lamp, and its illumination may be 
l-^ried by altering ila inehnation (§ 178) ; this is done by means 
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of the Hnkwork shown in the figure.* Fixed at one end of the 
top of the boi is h white cardboard diaphragm pierced with 
three star-Bhaped holes, throogh which the adjustahle Hcreeu 
mav be viewed. This diaphragm is illuminated by the external 
Bouree or sources whose illnminatioD in a horizontal plane at 
the point corresponding to the position of the photometer is 
reqtiired. B; Buitably altering the inclination of the screen 
while viewing it through the holes in the diaphragm, the two 
illuminatione (of screen and diaphr^m) mar be made equal, 
in which case the staT-sbaped openings would become more 
or tess indistingttiabable. Ae, however, the illumination of the 
screen is not uniform (since different points of it are at different 
distances from the lamp), it is not possible to cause all three 
stars to disappear t^imultaneously, and the position of balance 
is taken to be that corresponding to the disappearance of the 
middle star. 

The instrument is graduated by producing known illuminations 
of the diaphragm (by placing a source of known intensity at a 
known distance from it), and finding the corresi>onding positions 
of the handle which give balance. 

By placing the instrument on its side, so that the diaphragm 
occupies a vertical position, the illumination in any vertical plane 
may be determined. 



S 185. Efficiency of Liuninons Sources. 

The most rational way of expressing the efficiency of a luminous 
Bource is tu sltite the luminous flux obtainable per unit of power 
as, e.g., the lumens (§ 17!)) per watt ; or, since the total flux is 
proportional to the mean spherical candle-power, as the m.s.cp. 
(mean spherical candle-jtower) per watt. Unfortunately, it has 
become customary in practice to use tlie reciprocal of this ratio 
— the watts per candle— and to speak of this as the " efficiency " of 
the source. If watts percandle are considered, it is more correct 
to speak of them as the " inefficiency " in order to prevent 
confusion. 

In the following Table are given the approximate luminous 

* The linkwork ta dcsigneil eo aa to gite an open ^cale. 
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ineffioienciea of some of the more impoi-lant types of electric 
lampa : — 

T<ipf of lump. . '^!^"' /"■'"''""'"' 

Ordinary ttc lamp {d™r gliibc) . . . I'3 

Cooper-Hewilt lamp 'R 

Carbnn Hlament iDcaadcsceQt lamp . ■ 3 [<) 4-5 (oFConllii^ to sine unit 

Toltage) 

Norn»t lamp I'B to 3 ., „ 

Tnntalam lamp) . . ^ a.n 

OBmiam lamp j 

The candle-power of a carbon filament incandescent lamp 
varies approximately as the cube of the watts, and as the 6th 
power of the voUs ; that of a tantalum or osmium titament lamp 
varies as the 2"(>th power of the watts, and the 4"lth power of 
the volts. It will be noticed that the variation of candle-power 
with voltage is much less iu the case of the metallic hlament 
than in that of the carbon hlament lamps. 



§ 1B6. Distribution of Intensity. 

The intensity of a yiven source varies along ditferent directions, 
and the distribution of the intensity is a matter of great practical 
importance. In some cases — aa, e.g., that of an ordinary arc 
lamp — the uitensity is distributed symmetrically about an axis, 
and the law of distribution will be completely known if we deter- 
mine the distribution of the intensity in any plane passing through 
the axis of symmetry. Graphically the distribution of intensity 
in any plane may be conveniently represented by drawing a series 
of lines radiating from the point corresponding to the position of 
the source, and laying off along each line a length representing, 
to a convenient scale, the intensity along that direction. By 
joining the extremities of the lines we obtain a curve known as 
the poUtr curre uf liiminoits inteitgity.* The typical form of polar 
curve for a naked are is shown in Fig. 162, where it is repre- 
sented by tiie full-line curve R S. It will be noticed thai the 
bulk of the luminous flux is directed downwards (the greater part 
coming from the crater). 



a nlso termed tlic 
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i 187. BousBoau's ConBtmction. 

If the polftr eiir\-e of intensity for a source symmetrical 
about an axis is known, the mean spherical intensity is easily 
determined by a graphical method due to Eousseau. RouBBeau's 
construction is shown in Fig, 162. With as centre and any 
convenient radius, describe a semi -circle. The revolution of this 
about its vertical diameter nould generate a spherical surface. 
Let the diameter he divided into any convenient number of equal 
parts, and through each point of division let a plane be drawn 
which is perpendicular to the diameter. 
The spherical surface will thereby be 
sliced up into a number of parts of 
equal area, and if the sub-division has 
been carried sufficiently far, the mean 
illumination of each slice of the spheri- 
cal surface surrounding the source may 
be regarded as equal to the illumination 
along the circle bisecting the slice. If, 
for instance, P be the middle point of 
A B, where A B represents one of the 
equal parts into which the diameter has 
been divided, and if a plane perpen- 
dicular to the diameter be drawn through 
P, then the mean illumination of the 
slice of the spherical surface included 
coMtraction. between the planes through A and B 

may be taken to be equal to the illumina- 
tion at Q, or the illumination along the circle of intersection 
with the spherical surface of the plane through P. Since, 
however, all points of the spherical surface are at the same 
distance from the source, the illumination at any point will be 
simply proportional to the intensity of the source along the line 
joining the given point to the source. Thus the illiuninatiou at 
Q will be proportional to OR, R being the point of intersection of 
Q (or Q proiUieed) with the polar curve of intensity. Along 
PQ, or P Q produced, lay off PT = OR; by repeating the con- 
struction for the various slices, and joining all the points T so 
found, we obtain the chain-dotted curve shown in the figure. 
Now the total luminous flux passing through any slice, such as 
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thftt corresponding to A B, is equal to the product of the area o£ 
the slice into the mean illumination ; and since the area is pro- 
l)ortional to A B, and the mean illumiuation to P T, the flax 
pasBing through the slice is proportional to A B X PT, or to the 
area of the strip A B V U. The same reasoning applies to every 
slice, and hence the total luminous flux is proportional to the area 
included between the vertical diameter and the chain-dotted curve. 
A similar construction cairied out for a uniform source would 
give tor the chain-dotted curve a straight line parallel to the 
vertical diameter, and the total flux from the source would be 
proportional to the area of the corresponding rectangle. If the 
intensity of the uniform source be so cho-nen that the area of this 
rectangle is equal to the area of the chain-dotted curve correspond- 
ing to the actual source, then the total flux from each source is the 
same, and the intensity of the uniform source is, by definition, the 
m.B.cp. of the actual source. From this it at once follows that 
the m.s.c.p. of the given source is equal to the mean ordinate* 
of the chain-dotted curve, or to the height of a rectangle con- 
structed on the diameter as base and equal in area to the chain- 
dotted curve. 

If the source is not symmetrical about a vertical axis, Rousseau's 
construction may still be used, provided each radius of the polar 
curve corresponds to the mean intensity of the source along the 
surface of ft cone whose semi-vertical angle corresponds to the 
angle made with the vertical by the given radius of the polar 
curve. Thus, in Fig. 162, OR would in such a case represent 
the mean intensity of the source along different positions of the 
generating line of a cone whose vertex is at and whose semi- 
vertical angle is B R. 

Rousseau's construction is at present not of much practical 
interest in connection with rapid determinations of the m.s.c.p., 
as such determinations are much more conveniently carried out 
by means of special photometers, such as Ulbricht's Globe photo- 
meter (§ 183). Its importance, however, lies in the fact that it 
enables us to determine the constant of a photometer of this 
I type. 

* M^Emrcd horiimn tally, thi? dijimelpr tiotnfc regarded n» ilic axis of abscismc. 
Il miiRt be clearly nniiergiood, in wtima(iii(i; the mBBn orJiDHle of the chain-do LI ei I" 
curve, that ilie bane of this carve wrroBiwoda to the erUirf diameter and not merely 
tu that part o£ it included between Ihe points at vshioh ilie abscissae firel vaiiiuli, 
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S 188. Mean Hemispherical Intensity. 

The more powerfnl sourcea of light, Buch as the various types 
oi arc lamps, or the larger sizes of Nernst lamp, are generally 
used for the illumination of large open Bpacea. in which case it 
is desired to ohtain as large a flux as possible in a downward 
direction, any flux thrown upwards being in many cases practically 
For this reason, it has become customary to consider 
what is known as the mean hemispherical candle-power (m.h.s.c.p.) 
ot a source. Let a sphere be described around the source as 
centre, and let the sphere be bisected by a horizontal plane ; 
then the mean hemispherical intensity of the given source is the 
intensity of a uniform source which is capable of producing 
a luminous flux through the lower hemisphere equal to that of 
the actual source ; or the m.h.s. intensity is the intensity of a 
uniform source whose total flux is equal to twice the flux 
through the lower hemisphere due to the actual soui'ce. 

The efficiency of an arc lamp is frequently expressed as the 
number of watts per mean hemispherical candle-power. The 
following Table gives the inefficiencies of various forms of arc 
lamps 80 expressed ; the lamps being in each case fitted with 
diffusing globes. 

Ti/pe of arr lamp. WaSIt jier meait hji^r.p, 
Onlinarj arc lalnp (lO.ampcrc) .... 
Enclosed „ „ (6-atnpere) 
Flaming carbona aminjred vertically 
Flaming carbons, cnnverging 




§ 189. Rating of Lamps. Reduction Factor. 

Although the most rational method of rating a given lamp is 
to state its m,s.c.p., the nominal rating adopted by incandescent 
lamp manufacturers is based on the mean c.p. in a horizontal 
plane, or the mean horizontal candle-power (m.h.c.p.). The 
variations in the intensity in a horizontal plane are considerable 
and somewhat irregular.* A method frequently employed for 
determining the m.h.c.p. is to mount the lamp in a special holder 
which may be rotated about a vertical axis, at about 12U revola- 

• A. R^r»e\\.J>»irital«/t>>rIiulU*rienn/ EUetrieaX EHginim-ii,To\.-i.xxXl,p.^\ 
(1903) : O. B. DyVe, Prortviinni nf the Phyical Sneifti/ of Lomlmi, vol. six., 
p. 399 (I9U4). 
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tions per minute, and to find the c.p. while the lamp is being 
rotated. 



For a given type ot lamp, the ratio V - ' is found to be 



t 



a.s.c.p. 
m.h.c.p. 

approximately constant. This ratio is termed the sjiherical 
rrductioi) factor for the given type of lamp, and in the usual 
tj-pes it varies from about '78 to about '90. According to 
A. Russell,' the spherical reduction factor may be determined from 
two measurements, that of the m.h.c.p. I^ and that of the candle- 
power I„, in a vertical direction, by means of the formula — 

spherical reduction factor = '785 + 'll v*. 

§ 190. Useful Life of Lamps. 

An important item in the total coat of lighting when usini; a 
given ty])e of lamp is the cost ot lamp renewals. This depends 
on the cost of the lamp (or of the renewable part of it} and on the 
useful life of the lamp. The candle-power of most lamps 
decreases with age (in some cases there is a rise of e,p, during 
the initial stages), and their inefficiency increases. It Ih nowadays 
customary to regard a lamp as having reached the end of its 
useful life when its cp, decreases by 20 per cent, from its initial 
value. The useful life ot a lamp depends very largely on its 
inefficiency ; the higher the latter, the longer is the life ot the lamp. 
The gradual deterioration which takes place in incandescent 
lamps is due to two causes : the blackening ot the bulb by the 
deposition of particles shot o£f from the filament, and a change 
in the nature of the filament surface, 

I Examples. 

' 1. If the brightness (inti'insic brilliancy) of the crater of an 
arc is 1<30 candle-power per square mm. of its surface, and if the 
total crater urea amounts to IG square mois., what is the luminous 
intensity ot the crater in a direction making an angle of 45° with 
the axis ot the carbons ? 

2, In a certain photometer, the distance apart of the two 
sources is 60 inches, the standard source being represented by a 

at »/ the Jn/til«lioii nf Kleetrical JCngii/vri, vol. XXXTiii., 
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Hefner lamp. If balance is obtained with an unknown source 
when the x^hotometric box is at a distance of 12 inches from the 
Hefner lamp, what is the intensity of the source ? 

8. Two arc lamp posts are placed 120 feet apart. One lamp 
is 40 feet, and the other 85 feet above the level of the ground. 
Find the illumination, in candle-feet, at a point on the ground 
85 feet from the lower lamp, on the line joining the two posts, if 
the intensities of the lower and higher lamps in the direction of 
the point are 750 and 420 candles respectively. 

4. It is found that the candle-power of a tantalum lamp varies, 
within certain limits, as the 6'22th power of the current, and as 
the 4'4th power of the p.d. Find how the resistance of the lamp 
varies with the current between the same limits. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

i 191. Types ot switches—^ 192. rrincijiles (if ewitch deaieii~-§ IBS. Mcchanicnl 
construction of swiWhcB— § IH. Hegulsting awitdiea [or secondary bnllerle* 
— § 106. Field brenking awitubes — $ 190. Methndu of suppressing arcing at 
switch contacts — § 19T. Automatic switches. Mnxitnum cnrrent oircuit- 
brenkers — § 198. Retarding or time^litnit iteTices. Tbcnnil) release — $ 1B9. 
Minimum and reverBe-cu iron t circuit- breBkei'!> — ^ SOO. Fuses — $ 801. Priec9 
of N witches and fuses. 

§ 191. Types of Switches. 

By a awitch in the most general sense of the term is meant an 
arrangement of movable and fixed contacts hy means of which 
a given change in the connections of a circuit may he efTected. 
The eimplest form of switch is that which is intended merely for 
closing or opening a circuit. If the " make " or " break " takes 
place at a single point only, the switch is spoken of as a situih'- 
pole switch. It, on the other hand, simultaneous makes or 
breaks are arranged tu take place at two points, wo have a. 
double-pole switch- The movahle contact of a switch may be 
arranged to establish connection with one or other of ticii fixed 
contacts ; the switch is then termed a lwo-ua>f one. We may 
have a dimhh-jKilc tiro-way switch by suitiably combining two 
single-pole two-way switches. Very frequently, the moving 
element or contact of a switch is arranged to travel over a large 
number of fixed contacts ; such switches ai-e termed mnhiplf-way 
or tnidtiplf-contact switches, and we have already come across 
them in considering mutor-starthuj switches (§ 101). The special 
type of motor-starting and speed regulating multiple-way switch 
used in connection with tramway, railway and crane motors, is 
known as a •■nHtruUer. Multiple-way switches are freiiuently 
used for altering the number of secondary cells connected across 
the mains, in cases where no automatic reversible booster (^ 149) 
is employed, and are then known as battery switches. In generat- 
ing stations, the field coils of the large ahunt-wound dynamos 
are frequently arranged to be connected across the 'I 

* The common bars between which al! the generators ate oinncctcil in piirnltel. 
Tliey form the termiualii of the entii-e genenitiiig plnut. 
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aud since a Buddeti break in the field circuit o( a large Bhant- 1 
wound machine would be attended with great danger to tha I 
insulation (§ 101), it is usual in such cases to provide a switch I 
of special design, so constructed that the lield dux disappears 1 
gradually ; a switch intended for this purpose is known as a I 
jield-hreaking or field switch. In some cases, a reverting switckM 
is required for the purpose of reversing the current in a certain I 
part of the circuit. I 

A small switch which is arranged to control simultaneously a I 
number of larger switches is spoken of as a maslcr snitch. I 

The switches so far enumerated are intended to be operated 
bj hand, and hence may lie termed hand switches. There is, 
however, a very large and important class ot switches designed 
to operate automatically under certain conditions, and known as I 
automatic switches or cut-outs. The most important of these I 
are : — (1) the nmximum current cut-out, which opens the circuit | 
when the current rises above a certain value ; (2) the ininimum I 
current ciU-oiit, which breaks the circuit if the current falls below I 
a certain limit ; and (3) the rercrse-cnrrcnl cut-out, which operate I 
only if a reversal of current takes place in that part of the circuit 
in which the cut-out is placed. 



1 192. PrincipIeB of Switch Design. 

The design of the connections and switch-gear required to 
perform a definite set of operations may l>ecorae an extremely 
tedious task in casefl where the operations are complicated, if no 
better method he used than that of trial and failure. It is 
therefore extremely important not to trust to any haphazard 
methods, but to proceed according to definite and systematio 
rules.* 

Diagrams should first be drawn showing the connections of 
the different parts of the circuit in the various cases under 
consideration. 

These diagrams should then be compared with each other. It 
will in general be found that in addition to the necessary connec- 
tions in each diagram, a ni]ual>er of suprvHiuitii connections may 

■ An eiceUent account of the (irinciples of Eintcli-ge«r desigD, with m l»rg« 
number of illiiBtmtive emmplco, will be founil in R. Edler's Enlietr/ ron SekaU 
timgfii uHd SehaUappitratat (Banuvi-r : Dr. Max Janecke, IfHl'i). 



I introduced, such superfluous connections corresponding to 
necesaury connections in one or more of the other diagrams. By 
iutToducing all the permiBaihle superfluous connections into each 
diagram, we reduce the differences which originally existed among 
them. It ia evident that since each superHuoua connection 
occurs in each diagram (in one 
of them it is a necessary connec- 
tion), all such connections may 
be made permam-nt, and will 
require no switches. Switches 
will only he required for effect- 
ing the changes corresponding 
to the outstanding differences 
among the diagrams 
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1. 163, — DiBgrnms of coDnectioDa. 

differences will themselves indicate the simplest arrangement of 
switch-gear for the purpose in hand. 

We shall illustrate the use of the above general principles by 
the aid of a simple example. Let a switch be required which 
in one position connects a condenser across a battery, thereby 
charging it, and in the other position disconnects the battery, 
and connects a galvanometer across the condenser terminals, 
thereby discharging it. We first draw 
the two diagrams, Fig. 163 (a) and (b), 
showing the iifcessari/ connections in each 
case. In order to bring out clearly the 
important part played by the supprjluoiia 
connections in simplifying the switching 
arrangements, we shall in the first place 
purposely negltct the second rule of switch 
design explained above, and shall omit all 
superfluous connections. _ 

Comparing the diagrams («) and (h) of Vw^w«y swil^ch^ 
Fig, 163, we notice that while in (a) the 
point e\ is in connection with hi, in diagram (i) it is in connection 
with ;/]. Now the passage from h\ to <j\ may obviously be effected 
by a simple two-way switch. Similarly, in the case of the point ca 
the passage from ij in (a) to g^ in i,b) may be effected by means 
of a simple two-way switch. Hence two coupled two-way switches, 
forming a double- pole two-way switch, as shown in Fig. 164, may 
be made to effect the necessary change of connections. 
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Bat although the arrangemetit shown in Fig. 164 serves the 
required purpose, it is by no meaua the gimplegt poeeiljle. Thia 
is due to our not having inserted all permisBible aupaJlwiuM 
counectious into our diagrams before proceeding to the design 
of the switching arrangements. On once more comparing the 
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diagrams (a) and (b) of Fig. 163, we notice that in passing Ironi 
(a) to (b) it is only necessary to disconnect the battery on one 
tide. Similarly, in passing from {b) to (a) it is only necessary 
to disconnect the galvtinometer on one aide. We are thus led to 
introduce the superiluouB couDeelions indicated by the dotted 
lines in Fig. 165 (a) and {b). Since these connections may be 
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made permanent, we see that a single two-way switch may now 
be made to serve our purpose, as shown in Fig. 166 — a consider- 
able simplification on Fig. 164, where two such switches wera 
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As another example, we shall consider the case of a reversing 
switch. Let in Fig. 167 the resistance n Va be connected across 
a battery, and let a switch be required for producing a reversal 
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of current in ri j-j. The couiieetions corresponding to the two 
positions of the swiLch are shown in Fig, 167 («) and {b). It 
will be noticed that in thiw case no auperftuaux cojincdious are 
admitxibU, and henpe the switch must be a double-pole two-way 
switch as shown in Fig. 168, no further simplification being 
possible. 




i 193. Mechanical ConBtruction of Switches. 

The simpler forma of switches may be divided into (1) plug 
switches ; (2) luiife switches ; and (3) laminated contact switches. 

In Fig. 169 are shown three examples of plug sicitchee. The 
first, (a), is widely used tor ordinary testing work, in resistance 
boxes, &c., and is generally suitable where small currents only 
have to 1)0 dealt 
with. It consists 
of two massive 
contact - blocks 
which may be 
bridged by a coni- 
cal plug ; to secure 
a good lit, the plug 
should be carefully 
ground into its sealing, (b) and (c) are two varieties of large 
switchboard screw plug switches. Such switches are used for 
connecting certain bars mounted on the front of the board to 
others mounted at the back, the plug passing through the 
switchboard itself. Efficient contact with the bar at the back 
is secured by screwing the plug into it; while contact with 
the front bar is obtained either by means of a wide collar 
bearing against the face of the bar, as in (b), or by making 
the front portion of the plug conical, and fitting it into a 
corresponding conical hole in the front bar, as in (r). It is 
evident that with plug switches of this type contact can be made 
or broken only comparatively slowly, and they are only used 
when the current at the time of making or breaking is either 
zero or negligibly small. 

Knife mitcbes are used very largely. They are strong and 
simple ill construction, and suitable for a wide range of currents. 
A knife switch consists essentially of a movable blade provided 




Fio. 170,— Double-pole knife Bwitcb (The British 
Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd.). 
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with a handle, by means of which it may be forced between two 
contact plates or clips. A doiiiile-pole switch of this type is 
shown in Pig. 170. In 
order to secure good 
contact with the clips, 
these are slit so as to 
form several plates 
capable of moving more 
or less independently of 
each other. The blade 
and contact clips are 
made of hard rolled 
copper. The contacts 
carefully ground 
It will be noticed 
that in the type of 
switch shown in Fig. 170 the hinges or joints of the knife-blade 
also serve as electrical contacts, and for the purpose of securing 
_ contact with the blade 

over a suffieient area 
large washers are placed 
outride the contact 
plates as shown. It 
baa been supposed that 
the electrical contact at 
the joint is liable to be 
imperfect, and hence a 
" double-break " design 
of knife switch, shown 
in Fig. 171, has come 
into use. As a matter 
of fact, however, the 
prejudice entertained 
against switches of the 
type shown in Fig. 170, 
with a "single" break, 
has turned out to be 
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I Fig, 171.— Double- 
break kuifii Bwitcb, 
; 
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unfounded, for experiments have shown that it 
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obtain good contact at a properly ground-in joint than at 
con(;a(;t clips. 

A difficulty which always occurs with switches intended to deal 
with large currents is that of arcing at the contacts, resulting in 
tlieiv fusion and the gradual destruction of the switch. In order 
to prevent fusion of the contacts, the duration of the arc should 
be reduced as much as possible by a qiiUk lirtak. The knife 
Hwitches just described may be broken quickly by hand; but if 
the Bwitch blade be moved slowly, excessive arcing may take 
place. It is thei'efore desirable in some eases to adopt a design 
which will always ensure a quick break, A simple form of quick- 
lireok knife switch is shown in Fig. 172. The blade of the switcli 
consists of two parts, the main blade and a smaller or " tlier " 
or " follower " blade, hinged to the main blade and connected to 
it by a couple of springs, one on each side of the blade. When 
the main blade is withdrawn, the friction of the contact clips is 
sutBeient to prevent the follower blade from coming away with 
the main blade, and the springs are gradually stretched. When 
a certain position has been reached, however, the inner edge of 
the main blade comes against the inner edge (shown by the 
dotted line in Fig. 177) of the tapered lower end of the follower 
blade, close to the hinge, and the two blades are now constrained 
to move together as a single piece. At the instant when the 
follower blade leaves the contact clips, the springs attached to it, 
being now free to act, cause it to snap away suddenly, giving a 
very quick break. 

Single-blade knife switches are made for currents up to a few 
hundred amperes. For still larger currents, several blades may 
he arranged in parallel. The switches then become somewhat 
heavy to operate by hand, owing to excessive friction. The 
current- density at the contacts of knife switches should not 
exceed 50 amperes per square inch of contact area, 

In the laminated cmilnct type of switcli, one example of which 
is shown in Fig. 173, the movable contact takes the form of a 
number of hard copper or brass strips clamped together, the 
edges of the strips being arranged to l}ear on the fixed contact 
blocks. Since the strips or laminations are to some extent free 
to move independently of each other, efficient contact is madehy 
each of them, and as a result it is found that the current-density 
ill the contact may be as high as iOO or even 500 amperes per 
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eqimre inch of cor.tact area. The motion of tbe laminated 
relatively to the fixed contacts is either parallel to the contact 
Burtftces— as in the Bwitcli shown in Fig. 173 — the edges of the 
laminations sliding along the fixed contact surfaces when the 
switch is operated, or at right angles to them, in which case the 




liiniinated contact which forms a bridge across the two fixed con- 
tact blocks is simply pressed against them— as in the automatic 
switch illustrated in Fig. 177. 



S 194. Regulating Switches for Secondary 
Batteries. 

When no booster ia used in connection with a secondary 
battery, some means of varying the number of cells in circuit 
must be provided, since the p.d. drops from a value of slightly 
above 2 volts per cell to IS volts per cell as the discharge pro- 
ceeds. The number of colls may be varied bv means of a 
multiple-way switch Imown as an accumulator or battery 
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rajnlatinii snitch (Fig. 174), Such a switch eonBists eBsentiall; 
of a number of fixed contact blocks to which the conHeeiitive end 
cells of the battery are connected, and over which one end of a 
Inniiiiated contact bridge may be made to travel, the other end 
of the bridge moving along a continuous contact bar which 
represents the terminal bar of the battery. From the point ot 
view of mechanical construction, there are two distinct patterns 
of BUcli regulating switches: in one, the contacts are arranged 
along a straight line, while in the other they are grouped around 
ft circle. In the first or rcclniiijuhir ixillern, the motion of the 
laminated bridging contact is rectilinenr, and is generally effected 
liy means of a long screw ; while in the second or circiiiar patlern, 
the laminated contact is given a motion of rotation by means of 
a suitable handle or 
handles. 

In order to prevent 
any break in the cir- 
cuit while changing 
Lite number of cells, 
the connections must 
be so arranged that 
during the change 
momentary contact is 
established between 
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the terminal bar and two neighbouring cells. If this were done by 
simply allowing Ihe laminated contact to bridge across two neigh- 
bouring:; contact blocks, it is evident that a short ciicnlt would 
occur of the cell whose terminals are in connection with the 
blocks. In order to prevent this, and at the same time maintain 
continuity of contact with the battery, special arrangements 
mnst be adopted. Two methods commonly jn use are shown in 
Fig, 17'!. In the first, (<i), corresponding to each regulating cell 
there are two contact blocks, and the cell terminals are iu con- 
nection with alternate blocks. Between each block which is in 
direct connection with the battery and its neighhour on one side 
is connected a safety resistance (generally a spiral of three or 
four turns) which is high enough to prevent the flow of an exces- 
sive current when it is bridged across a cell. It is evident that 
in passing from any coll to a neighbouring one continuity ot 
contact is maintained through this resistance. 
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An alternative arrangement is shown in Fig. 174 (b). Here 
the numlier of metal contact blocks provided fnr reguhition is 
equal to the number of regulating cells. The travelling contact 
or brush consiBts of two component parts, connected tbruugh a 
safety resistance but otherwise insulated from oaeh other. 
Between the metal contact blocks in connection with the cells 
are interposed blocks of insulating material, of width greater 
than either component of the travelling contact. 

Comparing (u) and {/'), we see that [n) requires as many safety 
resistances as there are regulating ceilj*, and ia on that score 
more expensive 
tlian(/'),in which 
there is only one 
safety losistance. 
On the other 
hand, (a) has the 
advanttige over 
(b) thatthebrush 
moves over what 
18 practically a 
continuous metal 
surface (with the 
exception of the 
narrow etripB of 
insulating mate- 
rial between the 
blocke), whereas 
in (M tho metal surface is interrupted by wide blocks of insu- 
lating material, and for this reason the arrangement is 
mechanically less satisfactory.* 




Fio. 176.— Flel.) brealiin 



S 19S. Field Breaking Switches. 

A field -breaking switch must be so designed that when the iield 
is disconnected from the source of e.m.f., the magnetic flux 
through the field core ia made to disappear slowly, thereby pre- 
venting the induction of any dangerously high e.m.f. in the field 

• luonler U> prevent Buy [Kissibililj rjf the tru-h Ifining iln iiiuImI c^uildcl b& It 
liegiiiii to luoveoTer an innntuling MikIc. IlK-'siirfaci-s of liie insirlnliiig blncka would 
be kept aimewiiat below Ilie surtncea of (be luetut Iftiicks— bu armngumcut which 
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coils during ila disappearance. One type o( field swituli is showii 
in Fig. 175. The contact blade of tlie awitch is foi'ked, so that 
at the instiint when the field is about to be disconnected — i.e., 
when the switch ia brought into the position shown by the dotted 
lines — a non-inductive reaiatance (equal approximately to the 
resistance of the field) is connected acroas it. When the discon- 
nection takes place, 
the field flux begins 
to decrease, but the 
current induced by 
thia decreasp, whicli 
circulates in the field 
coila and the non- 
inductive resistance 
connected in series 
with them, tends to 
maintain the Hux, and thua the latter diaappears more or less 
gradually. 

Another arrangement For disconnecting the field is shown in 
Fig. 176. The field rheostat ia here provided with a supplemen- 
tary contact, ao arranged that just before the break takes place 
the field is ahort-circuited (the rheostat being at the same time 
momentarily bridged across the mains), and the short-circuit is 
maintained after the break has taken place. As before, the field 
dux can only disappear alowly, owing to the retarding effect ot 
the self-induced current ciruulatiiig in the Held coila. 



§ 196. Methods of Suppressing Arcing at Switch 
Contacts. 
In order to prevent the destruction of switch contacts by tiie 
arcing which is liable to take place between them, especially 
when a heavy current is interrupted, various expedients may he 
used. It ia practically imposaible to prevent the JonitulUm of 
an arc, and hence the only method of dealing with the diffi- 
culty is to reduce the duration of the arc. If the duration be so 
short that the metal surfaces do not get time to reacli the tem- 
perature of fuaion, there will be no damage to the switch contacts, 
tlie incipient arc being extitiguiahed uo promptly that it is 
jualifiable to speak of the absvnce of arcing. 
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The followiug are the methods employed in practice for the 
' suppreBsion of arcing ; (1) a quick and long break ; (2) the use of 
supplementary carbon contacls, conueeted in parallel with the 
main contacts ; (3) the use of auxiliary metal contacts, the arc 
between which is blown out by a magnetic field provided for the 
purpose ; (4) the use of a movable plate of refractory non-con- 
ducting material (such as slate) which, as the break takes place, 

■ is made to move rapidly acroaa the arc, thereby breaking it ; 
|-(5) the immersion of the switch contacts in some medium of 

dielectric strength, sueb as oil, or air under great 
pressure. 

Of the above, (1), (2), and (3) are those most commonlynsed in 

connection with continuous curreut switches ; (4) is used 

occasionally in special designs, while (5) is mainly oF interest 

kin connection with bigh-voltnge alternate current switches. We 

■ have already (Figs, 17'2 and 173) had occasion to consider (1). 
As regards (2), this is a device for transferring the arcing from 
the main metal contacts to the auxiliary carbon ones, where the 
arcing does no harm, as no fusion of the carbon takes place; 
the carbon blocks, it is true, are gradually destroyed, but are 

I easily renewable. Examples of methods (2) and (3) are described 
I 'below. 

§ 197. Automatic Switches. Maximum Current 
Circuit- Breakers. 

For the purpose of automatically breaking the circuit when the 
current rises above or falls below a pie-determined value, or 
undergoes reversal, atilowallc switelics or circuit-hrcakera are 
employed. 

A iiiaximiin airreiU or orerlond circuit- breaker, switch, or cut- 
out is used to jirevent the damage (such as destruction of the 
insulation of cables, machines, or other apparatus, with the 
attendant risk iiE iue) which would result [mm a heavy over- 
load or an accidental short-circuit on that part of the system 
which the circuit-breaker is intended to protect.* A well- 
known form of circuit -breaker of this type is shown in Fig. 177. 
Overload circuit-brelkera sboultl never be ioKrleil liel.ivccn the 'bus Inn »nd 
tlie generator?, but nnlj in tho fffder circuits. It Ihcy were incla(li.-(l fii (he 
iKftcbine circaiU (i^., between 'bus bars and gcaemtorB), llim, arauiuinK tin itcc<- 

l&l short-circuit to tnke place oa tb« ayslem dorlrig the hours of hcnTjr load, 
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When the switch is closed the Hnkwork actuating it is held in 
poaition by a trigger against the tension of a powevtal epring 
tending to open the switch. This trigger (whose lower surface is 
faced with steel) is pivoted about ihe same axis as the soft-iron 
plate which forms the armature of the irippinff electromagnft, but 
is free to move independently of it within certain limits. The 
weight of the armature is supported bv an adjustable spring, by 
means of which the position of the armature may he varied, 
and so the point of cut-off controlled. A small flat steel 
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spring projects from the trigger and presses against the arma- 
ture. Passing through a hole in the trigger is a screwed shank, 
fixed to the armature and carrying a nut immediately above the 
trigger. When the current exceeds a certain value, the tripping 
coil magnetises its core powerfully enough to cause it to pull 
down the armature against the tension of the supporting spring. 
During the initial stages of the motion, the trigger remains in 
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position, Ihe flat spring at one end of it following the motion of 
the at'uiature. But wlieii the armature has moved down a 
sufficient amount, and acquired a certain velocity, the uut 
on the small screwed shank suddenly strikes the trigger, 
knocking it off the projection on the switch handle lever and 
allowing the large spring which ie coiled around the wain 
rod supporting the switch contacts to open the switch. The 
main laminated contacts are the first to leave their fixed con- 
tact blocks, and as soon as this happens the entire current 
flows through the blow-oat magnet coils and the auxiliary 
copper contacts; immediately afterwards, the movable copper 
tougue attached to the upper part of the snitch rod slips away 
from the contacts on either side of it (these are pressed against 
it by springs*, starting an arc between tiiem. Now an arc forms 
a flexible conductor, and will tend to move across any magnetic 
field whose direction is at right angles to it (§ 2). Such a field 
is provided by the two blow-out magnets, and the direction of the 
field relatively to the arc is such as to cause the arc to travel 
upwards, and in so doing it lengthens until it breaks. The 
break takes place very rapidly, and is generally accompanied by 
a noise like an explosion. 

The switch may be tripped by hand, by means of the small 
rod attached to the end of the armature and ending in a small 
handle; it is closed by means of the large handle. All this is 
clearly shown in Fig. 177. 

A very recent type of maximum current circuit-breaker, con- 
structed by Messrs. Crompton & Co., Ltd., of Chelmsford, and 
known as the " C.B.H." circuit- breaker, is shown in Figs. 178 
— 180. It embodies a number of important features which dis- 
tinguish it from some of the older types of circuit-breaker. One 
of these is that the speed of closing the contacts is entirely 
beyond the control of the operator. A quick "make" is deair- 
alde for the same reason as a quick "break," viz., to prevent 
any possible fusion of the contacts. If the conditions of the 
circuit are such that a very largo current will flow on "making" 
the circuit, then in closing the contacts alotrly the initial contact 
area will be small, the contact resistance considerable, and the 
momentary local heating so great as to partially fuse the edges 
of the laminated contact before the resistance has been suEBciently 
reduced by the proper closing of the switch. Another imiiortaut 
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fefttiire of this uiruuit-brenker is the fact thtit it is impossible to 
umintaiii tlie Bwitch forcibly closed by means ot tbe handle if the 
current exceeds the limit for which tbe switch has been set, the 
conatruetion being such that the switch will ojien quite indepen- 
dently of the iK)aition of the handle. In addition lo these more 
recent features of switch design, tbe " C.B.H." circuit-breaker 
possesses the older ones of aquick break, and arcing contacts witli 
a magnetic blow-out. 
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^^B Kkj, 17M.— " C^B.H," overload circuit-breRkpr (Cromiiton k Cn., J.U 

^ Fig. 178 gives a general perspective view of the switch in two 
positions, closed and open. In Fig. 179 are shown the more 
important details o( the construction by means of which the quick 
make and quick break are obtained. The main contact brush 
is carried by a vertical spindle tree to move inside a guide tube, 
the lower part of which is litted with a lug. A collar containing 
tt roller catch is free to elide along the guide tube (when nut 
locked to it by the catch), and is attached to the main lever by 
means of two links. On raising the handle of the main lever. 
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the roller catch engages the lug on the guide tube, raising this 
latter, and with it the spindle carrying tlie main contact brush, 
and compressing the " quick break " spring. When a certain 
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position ImB lieen reached, two small catches suspended from the 
main contact spindle eiignge liardened Rtops fixed to the frame 
of the circuit- ^.a 

breaker, there- 
by momentarily 
arresting the travel 
of the spindle, and 
causing a compres- 
sion of the " quick 
tuake" spring. Just 
before the handle 
reaches its highest 
or "on " position, 
two projections on 
the switch lever 
knock the catches 
off their stops, 
allowing the quick 
make spring to act, 
and to close the 
switch rapidly. 
At tlie same time, 
the lower end, or 
toe, of the main 
lever brushes past 
the bent belt-crauk 
li*ver shown by the 
side of the roller 
catch, and the 
small lever is 
pulled back into ^^= 
its original poiiition 
by a sprioy ; 

toe of the main 1 Is I * 

lever now rests | « " c 

against it. The *■ * 

main lever is maintained in its "' on " position by the action of the 
quick break spring, the links connecting the lever to the collar 
containing the roller catch being slightly over the " dead centre." 
In Fig. 180 are shown details of the tripping mechanism and 
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of the switch contacta. Some distance above the roller catch 
HUBpended a tripping weiglit, which consists of a rectangular 
block of metal provided with a Kiiide-rod wiiich passes through 
il and which moves in two guide-boles. When the switch is 
closed the tripping weight is supported in position by a catch 
which forms one end of a hell-eraiik tripping lever, the other end 
of which is weighted with the plunger of the tripping coil. "When 
the current exceeds the ma^iimiim value for which the switch hag 
been adjusted, the tripping coil sucks in its plunger, and the 
latter delivers a blow against the end of the tripping lever, 
releasing the tripping weight, which in falling strikes against the 
roller catch and thereby releases the quick break spring, that 
ojjons the circuit-breaker. Tbe switch ia fitted with a double set of 
auxiliary contacts— a set of carbon contacls, and arcing contacta 
of brass strip which are placed in the field of the blow-out magnet. 
The main contacts part company first, then the carbon contacts 
— at which stage the current is diverted into the blow-out coil — 
and finally the arcing contacts, the arc being proaiptly blown out 
by the intense magnetic field in which it is placed. 

As the tripping weight strikes the roller catch, the bent bell 
crank lever which supports the main lever in its " on " position 
is momentarily pulled away from the toe of the main lever by the 
spring attached to it, the other end of the small lever, which 
rests against the roller catch lever, following the downward 
motion of tliis latter as it is struck by the falling weight. The 
toe of the main lever Iieing thereby momentarily deprived ol its 
support, the lever falls back, and in so doing its toe engages the 
projecting portion* of the tripping weight, and, lifting it, restores 
it to its initial position. 

The switch ia readily tripped by hand, by pulling down the 
main le^'er. This causes the toe of the lever to move the bent 
bell-crank lever, whose other end presses down the roller catch, 
thereby allowing tbe switch to open. 
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S 198. Retarding or Time-limit Devices. Thermal 



The action of the circuit-breakers described is practically 
instantaneous. Now in some cases it is desirable to have a 
circuit-breaker whose action depends not only on the value of the 
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overload, but also on its duration. A severe momeittan/overXooA 
would in many instances be permissilile, and the instant response 
of a circuit -breaker lo such a temporary overload of very short 
duration might be inconvenient. In such casea, some special 
device may be adopted to control the action of the circuit-brealier 
in such a manner as to make it dependent on the product of 
current X time for any viilue of the current wliich exceeds tlie 
normal limit. The circuit- breaker will then operate slowly if 
the overload is slight, and rapidly if it is severe. A device for 
accomplishing this jmrpose is known as a reUirdini] or liiup-eh-meiil 
or lime-limit dcrire, and it may take various forms. In some 
designs the plunger of the tripping electro-magnet is connected 
to a piston wbich moves in a cylinder titled with some viscous 
ti<]uid. The piston is made to fit the cylinder exactly, so that 
very little liquid can pass between the piston and the cylinder. 
I'he piston is perforated hy one or more apertures of suitable 
size, and when the tripping coil sucks in its plunger, the oil or 
other lifiaid in the cylinder has lo flow from one side of the 
piston to the other through the perforations, and a considerable 
resistance is offered to the motion. The plunger can there- 
tore only move more or less slowly, and if the duration of 
the overload has not been sufficient, it will fall back without 
having opened the circuit-breaker. It is evident that Che 
motion of the plunger will be the more rapid the heavier the 
overload. 

Another time-limit device, of a simpler kind, has recently come 
into use. Attached to the plunger of the tripping magnet is a 
tliin rod ending in a flat disc. This disc rests, at the bottom of a 
glass vessel, and is just covered hy a thin layer of glycerine. 
When the coil sucks up the* plunger, some time must elapse 
before the disc can be detached from the glycerine, and a retarding 
effect is thus obtained. 

A third type of time-element device consists of a fuse placed as 
a shunt across the tripping coil of the circuit-breaker. Owing to 
its appreciable capacity for beat, a fuse necessarily has a time- 
element {§ 200). When the fuse melts, the entire current passes 
through the tripping coil, opL'ning the circuit- breaker. 

A fourth tyjw of time-limit device is represented Iiy the tha-innl 
rehase employed by Messrs. Crompton & Co , Ltd., and shown 
diagrammaticuUy in Fig. 181 . This is not a mere addition to the 
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f- magnetic release as in the three previouB examples, but it entirel; 

replaces the magnetic release, uo tripping magnet being required. 
Supported by a strong [ - shaiied frame (ire a number of galvaniBed 
iron wires which convey either the whole or a convenient fraction 
of the main current, the 
current passing down one 
set of wires and up the 
oilier. The wires are 
lient slightly outwards, 
and carry two inwardly 
projecting pieces In which 
the release lever is pivoted. 
The iron wires expand as 
thoy are heated by the 
current, and owing to the 
increasing sag with in- 
crease of current, they 
become further separated 
as the current continues 
I to increase (as shown by the dotted lines in Fig. 181). This causes 
a rotation of the release lever in a clockwise direction. The end 
of this lever pushes a loose sleeve in front of it, and when this 
teve comes i^ainst the nuts on the horizontal spindle projecting 
from the arm which is mounted on the axle carrying the catch 
that supports the tripping weight, any further expansion of the 
wires releases the tripping weight and causes the switch to open. 
The action of such a thermal release is necessarily slow. 




LOOSE SLEtvE- 



$ 199. Minimum and Reverse Current Circuit- 
breakers. 

Circuit-breakers designed to operate when the current falls 
below a certain viilue are chiefly used in connection with dynamos 
I charging secondary cells. Asimple form of circuit-breaker of this 
I type is shown in Fig. 182, The curved switch lever is weighted, 
and lends to open the switch ; it is prevented from doing this by 
the pull which is exerted on a soft-iron armature by a magnet 
whose coil carries the main current, the armature being attached 
to tlie lover. IE the current falls below a certain value, the pull 
on the armature is no longer sufficient to balance the couple due 
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to KHivity, ihe lever drops down and strikes the switch blado, 
thus opening the switch. The fall of the switch lever is broken 
by siiitftble buffer springs. Arrangements are freqiienlly proiided 
for closing a local circuit and ringing n bell when the circuit- 
breaker opens. 

Reverse-cnrrent circuit- breakers are intended to protect 
dynamos ninning in parallel, and are inserted between the 
machines and the 'btiH bars.* Every type of reverse-current 
switch is provided with two coils, a series coil carrying the main 
current and n shunt dil conneuled across the mains (the shunt 
coil niay, if necessary, be joined in series with an extra resistance). 
There are two distinct types of 

reverse-current switch. In one, ~ 

the series and shunt coils are 
wound around a common core 
which supports an armature and 
maintains the switch closed so 
long as the current through the ,,,„■(„ 
series coil has its normal direc- 
tion, the magnetic effects of the 
coils being then additive (the 
shunt coil being, however, the 
stronger of the two). Should 
the main current undergo a 
reversal, the series coil wit! fk; 

oppose the shunt coil, and if 
tlie reverse current is large enough, the magnetism of the 
core will be wiped out, and the armature will drop. The 
release of the armature is arranged to trip the switch. In the 
second type of reverse-current switch, the shunt coil, which is not 
provided with any core, is made movable, and is placed in. the 
fitld of the series magnet, wliieh is fixed. A reversal of the field 
will cause the coil to move so as to trip the switch. 

The second type is greatly to be preferred to the first, as it is 

* If (iML' <>[ the jNtrnltfleil mKchinn Bhoiitil lose its Ck'A (owing In a hreak in Ihe 
i-liiinl. for example), and hence nUo ilB «.ni.[.. an eDormoati cunvnt would be sent 
intn il8 nrinniurc in ibe rcverae dirrctioD b; Ibc olber machines, and the insulntion 
wnulil beilestrored fn a yeiy Bhort time. ForMier, owing to the beavj lofid suddenly 
tbrriwn 00 the other machines, there would be a ludden drop oF voltage over the 
entire «;al«n. II is ugaiiul •ccidents u( this kind that a tcTenc-cnireul circuit- 
breaker is intended (o HfTorJ prolccliun. 
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bound to operate, whereas with a very sudden reversnl the first 
type may fail to do bo, the reverse current producing a reversal 
of magnetiBin in the magnet core ao rapidly that the latter is 
ahle to retain the armature, which lias no time to move 
appreciably before the reversal has taken place. 

An example of the second type of reverse-current circuit- 
breaker is shown diagrammatieally in Fig, 183, This diagram 
{refers to a combined maximum and reverse-current circuit- 
breaker, but may be converted into one for a simple reverse- 
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current switch by fixing the armature marked " pivoted armature " 
and omitting the rod marked " rod suspended from lever." The 
shunt coil is suspended from an axle which carries a horizontal 
arm, one side of which supports a counterweight, and the other 
a screwed shank on which rests a curved arm projecting from the 
tripping lever (this lever moves in a plane normal to that of the 
drawing). Under normal conditions, the couple acting on the 
shunt coil has a clockwise direction. But if the ciu-rent undergoes 
a reversal, the shunt coil is driveu in a counter-clockwise direction, 
tilliiig up the tripiiing lever and thus opening the switch. 

By making the armature below the series magnet movable, 
fitting it with a plate (marked " tripping plate " in Fig. 188) 
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wliicli projects sideways, and suspending a. rod from the tripping 
lever so that when the armature ia attracted hy the magnet tlie 
tripping plate strikes the rod and tilts the tripping lever, the 
switch is converted froiu.a simple reverse-current into a comhined 
reverse-current and overload one. Such combined switches are 
used to protect the generators iu tramway and power stations. 

§ 200. Fuses. 

The earliest form of device intended to protect a circuit against 
the effectsof an abnormally large current was ihe fuse. Althouf^h 
fuses have very generally been abandoned for the protection of 
main circuits conveying large currents, they are still widely used 
for the protection of branch circuits conveying relatively small 
currents, the first cost of a circuit-breaker in such cases being 
prohibitive. 

A fuse consists of a short length of wire or strip of metal 
mounted between Builable terminals. The cross-section of the 
fuse is so chosen that when the current exceeds the limit of 
safety the fuse melts, thereby breaking the circuit. 

The main advantages of a fuse as compared with an automatic 
switch or circuit-breaker are n't low first cost and the fact that 
it possesses, by the very nature of the case, a tiiiie-limit. On the 
other hand, it baa numerous defects, among which the more 
important are its unreliability — apparently similar fuses similarly 
placed fusing with different currents — the impossibility of immedi- 
ately replacing it, and the cost oi renewals ; and the fact that in 
the case ot fuses of the opm type— eapeciiUly those intended tor 
large currents — the fuse itself becomes a source ot danger, the 
explosive violence with which it melts when a sudden short- 
circuit takes place causing the molten metal to he scattered in 
all directions. 

When a fuse has reached a steady temperature, it is evident 
that the rate at which heat is being generated in it by the current 
mus equal the rate at which heat is being lost by conduction 
to the terminals, by convection and radiation, Since the loss 
by radiation depends on the nature of the surface, it is not 
difficult to see that a change in the sm-face— such as slight 
tarnishmg or deposition of dirt — will affect the value of the 
fusing current. This value also depends, for a given shape and 
cross-section of fuse, of given material, on the length ot fuse 

m,f}.C.Ii. X 
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(decreasing as the length increaaeH, since the rate of I 
conduction from the middle portion of the fuse to the terrainala 
if) decreased on account of the smaller temperature gradient), 
and on the mass of the terniiuaU. 

Besides the open type of fuse, in which the fuse wire or Btrip 
is freely exposed, and whose disadvantage — the scattering of 
molten metal — has already been noticed, there are two other 
kinds — the ■proh-cted tppe, in which the fuse is enclosed in a 
porcelain tube open at hoth ends; and the totally aidosed type, 
in which the fuse is contained in a sealed tube (of porcelain or 
of pasteboard rendered non-inflammable by a special process). 
In this latter, the tube is generally filled with some highly 
refractory non-conducting powder {sand, fireclay, emery, French 
chalk, &c.) which is intended to prevent the formation of an 
arc ; and in some cases the middle portion of the tube is nut 
filled up, an air space l^eing thus formed which is intended to 
facilitate the breaking of the fuse at this point, by depriving it 
of all mechanical support. 

Fuses may be required to pOBSess either a very short or a 
considerable time lag. In tlie ease of a lighting circuit, for 
example, it is desirable that a fuse should act promptly, as no 
appreciable overload can possibly arise so long as the conditions 
of the circuit remain normal. But the case is entirely different 
if the load consists of a motor, which may he subjected lo a 
heavy overload for a short period without any evil results, and 
without the existence of any abnormal conditions; in this cose 
it would obviously he an advantage to use a slow-acting fuse, ot 
one having a large time-element. Now the time-element of a 
fuse depends on the material of which the fuse is made. If a 
quick-acting fuse is desired, silver and copper are the moat 
suitable materials, and are about equally good, copper lieing the 
cheaper, but more liable to oxidation (copper fuse wu-cs are for 
this reason generally tinned or silvered). The best material 
for a slow-acting fuse is zinc: it possesses a large time-element 
and has a relatively smaller mass than a fuse of any other metal 
giving about the same time-element. 



I 201. Prices of Switches and Fuses. 

The Bmallest sizes of switch, intended to control circuits taking 
not more than about S amperes, are obtainable at about Is, Gd. 
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A 15-ampere single-pole switch costs about Is. 6d. ; a 50-ampere 
one, about 158.; a 100-ampere one, about £1 Ss. Od.; a 500- 
ampere one, about £5 Os. Od. ; and a 1,000-ampere one, about 
£9 Os. Od. The prices of double-pole switches are twice those 
of single-pole ones. 

Automatic switches of a given capacity vary a good deal in 
price, according to the type. Thus, a 100-ampere circuit-breaker 
will cost from about £6 Os. Od. to as much as JB16 Os. Od.; a 1,000- 
ampere one, from about £18 Os. Od. to about £25 Os. Od. 

A 100-ampere fuse of the open type costs about ISs. ; and of 
the protected type, about £1 10s. Od. A 1,000-ampere fuse of 
the first type costs about £5 Os. Od. ; and of the second type, 
about £8 Os. Od. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

5B02. ConJucWrs. Copper— 4 SOS. Aluminium and BtfeI—( 9(H. Higli-resistivily 
nlloys. (iBrbnii — j 806. laaalntiirB. Indin-rnbbci— } fl06. Uutln-iierchs — 
jSOT. Mica— §808. Porcelain, marble ami alate—f 209. I'araflm wax, oTOkuritc 
nnd bilnmcu^ — } SIO. Kibruus iusututors — § Bll. iShcllac. 

g 202. Conductors. Copper. 

Of the materials commonly used as electrical conductors, by 
far the most important is copper. The greatest copper-pro- 
ducing country 18 the United States, which supplies over 50 per 
cent, of the total. Next in order of importance come Mesico, 
Spain, Portugal, and Japan. The price of copper (in the form 
of bars) has heen subject to violent fluctuations, varying from a 
little over £iO per ton to as much as .tllO per ton. 

The density of copjwr ia, on the average, about 8'9. A cubic 
foot of copper weighs 555 lbs. ; a cubic inch, ■32 lb. 

The resistivity of copper depends very largely on its parity 
and on the physical treatment which it has undergone. The 
copper ordinarily used for electrical conductors is of a very high 
degree of purity. It is used in two forms, viz., as soft or annealed 
copper, which has a resistivity of about 1'56 microhm per cm. 
cube ("016 microhm per inch cube) at 0° C, and a tensile strength 
of about 28,000 lbs. per square inch ; and as hard-drawn copper, 
having a resistivity of about TO microhm per cm. cube at OP C, 
and a tensile strength of nearly 65,000 lbs. per square inch. 
Soft copper is, on account of its higher conductivity, preferred 
in all cases where mechanical strength is not of great import- 
Hard-drawn copper is used in the case of overhead trolley 
wires and power transmission lines, telegraph and telephone 
inea. 

The great strength of hard-drawn copper wire resides mainly 
in its surface layers or skin ; heuce in handling such wire great 
care should be taken to prevent any damage to the mrface, such 
as scratches or abrasions. 

The temperature coefficient of copper varies with its density 
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and hardnesB between the UmitB of about "004 and "00428 per 
degree C. 

Copper melts at a temperature of about 1,080" C. 

In the case of conductors of large crosa-BectioD, in ordur to 
secure suEBcient flexibility the conductor is made up of strands. 
The number of strands is generally so cboseu that the cylindrical 
form of the conductor is roughly preserved. Honce the typical 
stranded conductor or cable consists of a single wire at the 
centre, surrounded by a number of cylindrical layers, each layer 
containing as many wires as can be got into the space available. 
This mode of construction leads to perfectly definite numbers of 
strands. These numbers are, in ascending order of magnitude, 
7, 19, 37, 61, 91. 

The copper wires used in winding armatures and magnet 
coils, instrument coils, &c., are generally provided with a double 
covering or lapping of cotton. This increases the diameter of 
the wire by about 10 mils. (■010 inch) for all aizea less than 
No. 18, by about 12 mils, for all sizes between Nos, 17 and 13, and 
by about 14 mils, for all sizes larger than No, 13 S.W.G. (standard 
wire gauge). The heavy copper conductors used in large arma- 
tures are frequently insulated with a thin ijaper lapping and a 
double braiding of cotton, the tbiclmeas of the covering being 
17 mils., so that the insulation inereas,es each transverse dimension 
of the conductor by about '034 inch. 

In cases where the very highest tensile strength is required — 
as in very long spans across rivers or over valleys — alloys of 
copper with tin, known as hromes, are employed, containing a 
small percentage of other elements. The best known bronzes 
for electrical purposes are phogphor-bronze, which contains minute 
quantities of phosphorus, and giiictm-hronze, which contains 
silicon. Such bronzes have tensile strengths varying from 65,000 
to 110,000 lbs. per square inch, and their conductivity is only 
slightly inferior to that of copper. 



»§ 203. Aluminimn and Steel. 
Alumitiiuiu has to some extent been used as a substitute for 
copper in the ease of overhead power transmission lines. It is 
produced by the electrolysis of fused alumina, and aluminium 
works have been established in Scotland, France, Switzerland, 
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id the United States. The price of ainminium during the last 

w years has averaged about £150 per ton. 

The density of aluminiimi is only about 2'G, and its reHistivity 

0° C. about 27 microhm per em. cube. Hence the weight of 
aluminium conductor of given length and resistance will fae 

ily about half that of a copper one. 

The melting point of aluminium is about 660" C. Its tenBiIe 

rength is about 20,000 lbs, per square inch. 

Steel IB being largely used as a conductor in connection with 
electric tramways and railways. The ordinary running rails 
generally serve as the return conductor ; in the third-rail system 
aa insulated rail, supported on porcelain insulators, serves as the 
positive conductor. The resistivity of steel containing only a 
email percentage of impurities is about six times that of copper, 
'fiteel rails cost about j;8 per ton. 

S 204. High Resistivity Alloys. Carbon. 

By uaing suitable proportions of various metals, it is possible 
to obtain alloys having a very high resistivity and a very low 
temperature coefficient of resistance. Such alloys are suitable 
for the construction of resistance coils, and are very largely ased 
for this purpose. Among the older alloys of this tyi)e may be 
mentioned j)^itHKiH-8t/cer and Grrman silver (copper, zinc, nickel). 
whose resistivities are, roughly, about 20 times that of copper. 
The addition of a little tungsten to German silver yields an alloy 
known as j}latiH<iiii, whose resistivity is nearly 27 times that of 
copper. Another alloy of a similar kind is that known as eureka. 
Manganin (copper, manganese, nickel), has about the same resis- 
tivity as platinoid, but a much lower temperature coefficient (= "25 
X 10 ^ * per degree C. ; that of platinoid being S'l X 10 - *). 

Carbon is largely used in arc lamps, continuously variable 
resistances, dynamo brushes, and incandescent lamps. Con- 
tinuously variable carbon resistances consist of blocks of gas 
retort carbon. Are lamp carbons are prepared by grinding gaa 
retort carbon to a fine powder, mixing it intimately with gas tar 
to form a dough, passing Ibis latter through a nozzle by hydraulic 
pressure," cutting the rod so produced into lengths of a))out a 

* In makiug curtd carbons, a ille ra artel cotilAininji; n central pin vtbioh caoiei 
the miitare nb It is si)ai.-eic<l on) lu Assume the form of a thick' walled hallow 
cjlindet. Tbc nxinl holeia then filled Dpwlthnaafter matctlnlloriniiit; the "oore." 



yard, heatlug in a furnace so as to carbonise the wIiuIb, and 
tiually cutting the carbon rod into the required lengtlis and 
pointing these. The same general method ia used in the manu- 
facture of carbon brushes, but a larger variety of materials is 
employed in the original mkture, which, besides gas carbon, 
contains anthracite, graphite, soot, petroleum coke, and remains 
of avc lamp carbons. After having been made into a dough with 
tar, the mixture is moulded to the required shape, and carbonised. 
The blocks are then ground to the exact size required, and in 
most cases the part of the brush which is intended to fit into the 
holder is coppered, nickelled or silvered electrolytically, so as to 
enable good contact to be obtained with the body of the brush. 
The various grades (as regards hardness) of brush are obtained 
by varying the composition of the original mixture, and the 
temperature of the furnace in which carbonisation takes i)Iace. 
The price of carbon brushes is from lOd. to 2s. &d. per cubic inch. 
Arc lamp carbons should be of uniform diameter and as nearly 
straight as possible. A bent carbon causes the crater to climb 
up its side, altering the distribution of the luminous flux and 
causing unsteady burning. The quantity of incombustible matter 
deposited in the form of ash should not exceed from 1 to IJ per 
cent, of the weight of carbon consumed. 

H § 205. Insulators. India-rubber. 

Insulators may be divided into two large classes, viz., hygro- 
scopic and no n- hygroscopic ones. Among the most important 
insulators belonging to the latter class are india-rubber and 
gutta-percha. 

India-rubber was first introduced into Europe by the French 
explorer. La Condamine, who, in 17S6, exhibited and described 
the properties of this material to the French Academy of 
Kciences, 

Raw rubber is imported from Brazil, Africa and the Malay 
Archipelago. It is obtained by making incisions in the bark of 
certain trees, collecting ttie milky sap which exudes from the 
middle layers of the bark, and subjecting it to heat, which causes 
the sap to coagulate. The best quality of rubber is obtained 
from the province of Para, in Brazil. Pure Para rubber in the 
form of sheet or strip costs about lOit. per lb. 
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India-rabber has a oompoeitioQ represented by the empiricAl 
"fomiula Ci H7. Its density varies from -92 to -96. It has a 
resistivity of about 11 x 10" ohms per cm. cube at 34" C. 

It is totally insoluble in water, and is unacted on by alkalies, 
alcohol or dilute acids, but is attacked by strong nitric and sul- 
phuric acids and chlorine. It is also slowly attacked by oils, and 
by Portland cement. The best solvents for rubber are benzene, 
carbon bisulphide, turpentine, and coal-tar naphtha. 

When freely exposed to moist air, especially in the presence of 

light, nibl)er undergoes oxidation, and becomes very brittle. A 

I rise of temperature has the effect of rendering it more plastic. At 

!0" C. it begins to melt, undergoing decomposition into a viscous 

V^snbstance which does not readily harden again. 

Owiijg to its perishable nature, pure rubber is practically use- 
I Jess in cases where it is exposed to the air. The durability of 
F robber may, however, be greatly increased by the process ol 
tntlranUation, invented independently by Hancock in England 
and Goodyear in America (1843). This process consists essen- 
tially in mixing the pure rubber with about ^th of its weight ot 
taulphur and with various other ingredients {calcium carbonate, 
French chalk, zinc oxide, litharge, &c.), and subjecting the 
mixture to a temperature of from 120" to 150" C- The com- 
pound so formed is mechanically much stronger, more durable, 
and able te withstand much higher temperatures than pure 
rubber. It is also very much cheaper, costing about 3s. per lb. 

The insulation of vulcanised india-rubber covered cables gener- 
ally consists of three distinct layers. Immediately surrounding 
the copper conductor is a double lapping ot jnivf rubber tape ; 
then comes a layer ot separator rubber, which consists of a 
mixture of rubber and zinc oxide; and finally a thick layer of 
vulcanised rubber. The separator rubber is intended to prevent 
the sulphur contained in the outer layer from working its way 
through the pure rubber, thus reaching the conductor and 
attacking it. As a mechanical protection, a layer of vulcanised 
tape (cotton tape impregnated with vulcanised rubber) is laid 

I spirally around the insulated conductor, and in addition an 
external braiding of hemp or' jute saturated with a iiituminona 
lOOmpound is generally provided. 
' If rubber is mixed with about halt its own weight of sulphur, 
'find the mixture subjected to a temperature of 75^ C. fur several 
L J 
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hours under conBiderable iiressure (4 to 6 atmospheres), a 
material is obtained which is known as ebonite, ralcavite, or 
hard rubber. This has a higher resistivity than pure rubber, and 
has none of the plasticity of the latter ; it is capable of being 
sawn or turned, and takes a very high polish. Ebonite is used 
to a very large extent in the construction of electrical instru- 
ments. When exposed to light it undergoes oxidation iu moist 
air, a layer of acid being gradually formed over its surface. 
For this reason it should not be unnecessarily exposed to light, 
and should be kept in a dry atmosphere. Ebonite Goats from 3s. 
to B«. per lb, 

§ 206. Gutta-percha. 

Gutta-percha is the coagulated sap of certain trees which are 
to be found only within a limited region of the Malay Archi- 
pelago. In some respects it resembles india-rubber, but is easily 
distinguiahed from it by the important property which it 
possesses of becoming quite aoft at a temperature of about 
65" C, when it may be easily moulded into any shape required. 
In common with india-rubber, it is rapidly attacked when 
expoaed to the air in the presence of light, undergoing oxida- 
tion and becoming extremely brittle ; a similar effect is produced 
by allowing it to get wet and dry alternately. But when con- 
stantly immersed in water, and screened from light, it appears 
to be quite permanent, and exhibits no signs of decay. It is 
this feature which renders the material ao valuable in connection 
with its most important application in electrical engineering — 
the insulation of subniarinf cables. Although rubber has to a 
small extent been used for the same purpose, its durability is a 
very doubtful factor. The wholesale price of raw gutta-percha 
has fluctuated from about 1«. to about 6s, per lb., and depends 
largely on the quality. 

Cliatli-rttin's covipojind, which is used in jointing submarine 
cables, consists of 3 parts by weight of gutta-percha, 1 of 
Stockholm tar, and 1 of rosin. Its price is about 58. 
per lb. 

Gutta-percha has a denaity of about '98, and a resistivity of 
about 2 X 10" ohm per cm, cube. Its composition ia represented 
by the empirical formula Ctlh. 
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§ 207. Uica. 

Mica is an extremely important insulator. It is non-hjgro- 
Bcopic, perfectly fire-proof, possesses great dielectric strength and 
high resistivity. Its great disadvantage is its mechanical weak- 
la. The price o£ mica is determined almost entirely by its 
quality and the size of the plates, raw mica coating from aboat 
Ifi. to 1«. 6d. per lb., while large sheets cut to definite size may 
it as much as 15s. per lb. Mica is mined in India, Canada, 
the United States, and some other countries. 

Chemically, mica is a mineral consisting in most cases of a 

double silicate of aluminium and potassium, with various other 

admixtures ; the potassium is iu some specimens replaced by 

sodium or magnesium. Those varieties wiiich contain [KitasBium 

I are either transparent or of a faint greenish, yellowish, reddish or 

y colour ; it magnesium is present the colours are much more 

' intense ; while the presence of iron in large quantities imparts to 

the mica a colour ranging from grey to black. Mica is characterised 

by the ease with which it may be split up into thin plates. 

One of the most important uses of mica is in the construction 
of commutators, where it forms the dielectric between the seg- 
ments. It is important to select for this purpose a brand of 
mica which will wear at about the same rate as the copper of the 
segments ; otherwise projecting ridges of mica will be formed 
which will cause sparkiug. Canadian "amber" mica is found 
^^^ to answer this purpose best, 

^^^ Mica forms the main ingredient of various insulating materials, 
^^^H such as mkaniie, which is prepared by cementing together small 
^^B^ flakes of mica; micanite cloth, and micanised pa})er. Another 
* well-known insulator into whose composition mica enters largely 

is aiuhroin. This is prepared Jiy mixing together fossil copal, 

I mica and other ingredients, and heating the mixture under pres- 
sure. The resulting product possesses relatively great mechanical 
Btrength, and is an excellent insulator. It is used for the bobbins 
of field coils, containing boxes for secondary cells, switch bases, 
insulators for overhead wires, Ac. 
ten 



§ 208. Porcelain, Marble and Slate. 
Porcelain is an artificial product, prepared by raising to a high 
I temjwrature a very intimate mixture of kaolin or china clay (a 
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hydrateii almuinium silicate), finely ground felspar, flint, nnd 
some other ingredients. The insulators supporting overhead 
wires are mostly made of porcelain, and among other uses of 
it may he mentioned switch bases and covers, lampholders, 
ceiling roses, &e. 

Marble and tltite are valuable as incombustible and mechani- 
cally fairly strong insulators. They are largely uaed in the 
constrnction of switchboards, switches, resistance frames, Ac. 

9209. Paraffin Wax, Ozokerite, and Bitumen. 

Paraffin wax is obtained by the distillation of lignite or peat. 
It is a mixture of several hydrocarbons of the paraffin sories, 
C, Ha, + 2- Its melting point is below 100'^ C, so that it could 
not possibly be used as an insulator where any considerable rise ot 
temperature is likely to occur. If raised above 100^ C. paraffin 
begins to decompose, and its resistivity is greatly decreased. 
For this reason it should always be melted in a water-bath. 
Paraffin wax is used as a coating for standard resistance coils, 
and for improving the insulating qualities of various materials, 
such as wood, by soaliing them in it. 

Ozoka-ite, or earth wax, is a natural product found in Galieia 
and near Baku, on the Caspian Sea. Like paraffin wax, it is a 
mixture of hydrocarbons of the paraffin series. 

Bitumen, asphalt, or earth pitch, is found in Trinidad (also in 
India), where it forms lakes of large extent. Chemically, it 
consists of a mixture of hydrocarbons which have become modi- 
fied by the absorption of oxygen from the aii. It is used as a 
filling for the troughs in which underground cables are laid. 
Chemically, bitumen is extremely inert, and this, in addition to 
its insulating properties, is one of its most valuable features, 
Unlike rubber, it is not attacked by rats or mice. VukanUed 
bitumen is used as a covering for cables, and is a eheapei insulator 
than vulcanised rubber. 



I S 210. Fibrous Insulators. 

Besides non-hygioacopic materials like vulcanised rubber and 
vulcanised bitumen, various fibrous materials have been used tor 
the insulating covering of cables. The moat important of these 
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IB paper. This ia wound round the cable in a spirftl, and when a 
sufficient number of layers have beeu wouud on to give the 
iieeessarj thiekneaa ot the insulating covering, the cable is dried 
and then soaked iu an insulating compound. Since all fibrous 
materialB are hygroscopic, cables of this type require a con- 
tinuous waterproof covering in order to exclude moisture, and 
such a covering is provided in the form of a hud shenlhing, which 
ia put on over the paper insulation. 

Cotton and silk are two fibrous materials largely employed for 

I insulating the conductors and wires used iu the construction of 

I dynamos, instruments, &c. 

Press-gpahn is a special kind of paper. Vnlcanheil fibre is also 

L a form of vegetable fibre specially treated and consolidated under 

f great pressure. 

Ashi'.ntng and various preparations of it are occasionally used 
as insulators, especially in cases where a fire-proof form of 
insulation is desired. Asbestos is a mineral consisting of 
silicates and aluminates of magnesium, calcium and iron, with 
variable proportions of the fluorides of calcium and potassium. 
It occurs in the form of long fibres. Owing to its hygroscopic 
nature it is not a very satisfactory form of insulator. 

ViUcabcstMi is jnepared by mixing rubber with asbestos, and 
subjecting the mixture to a high temperature. It is only slightly 

I hygroscopic, and is capable of withstanding a temperature as 

[ liigh as 300^ C. without any change. It is obtainable in sheets 

r of from 1 to 3 mm. thick, and is easily worked. 

i 211. Shellac. 

Shfllac is ot great importance as an insulator, forming an 
ingredient of many insulating varnishes, and a useful insulating 
cement.' It is imported from Bengal, Ceylon, Burmah, Siam, 
and the Malay Archipelago. It ia obtained from certain trees 
infested by an insect which punctures the bark and secretes a 
substance known as lac ,- this it forms into a regular structure 
like a honeycomb, depositing its eggs in the cells. The insect 
never leaves the twig which it has punctured, and dies after 
having formed the incrustiug mass containing the eggs. This 

Shellac sUo forma an ingnxlient uf sunling-wiix, ol ihe laorjuetn used for 
oosting metal work, and oE Indian ink. 
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mass consists partly of the fluid secreted by the insect, partly of 
the sap which has exuded from the tree. The twigs are collected, 
broken up into short lengths (known as stick lac), and the 
incrustation detached by passing a heavy roller over them. A 
led dye, known as lac dye, having been extracted from the 
incrustation by treating it with hot water, the remaining portion 
(known as seed lac) is subjected to a roasting process and formed 
into the shellac of commerce. Shellac readily dissolves in 
alcohol, forming the well-known shellac varnish ; this also 
contains various other ingredients. 
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ANS^\:ERS TO EXAMPLES. 

Chapter!.— 1. 12 ohms; 2. 8-2 pence; 8. 6*7 h.p. ; 4. 8,182 
amperes; 5. '00324 lb. weight; 6. 6'8 microcoulombs ; 7. 
3-08 lbs. 

Chapter XL— 1. 63 and 78-8, 1818 ; 2. 14*8 ; 8. 1*14 micro- 
coulombs ; 4. 2,280 C. G. S. lines / sq. cm. ; 5. 17'8 watts. 

Chapter III. — 1. 6,840 ampere-turns ; 2. 4,480 ampere-turns ; 
8. -01 ohm ; 4. 216*5 lbs. 

Chapter VI.— 1. 480 volts; 2. 4-6 X 10«; 8. 15,800; 4. 502, 
506, 514, 518, 526, 580, 588, 542, 550. 

Chapter VII.— 1. 1*8 volts; 2. -00188 sec; 8. '000988 sec; 
4. 1,260 watts; 5. 1,580; 6. 4,820. 

Chapter VIII.— 1. 59*9 lb. ft. ; 2. 456 volts ; 8. 1,007 r.p.m. ; 
4. 547 lbs. weight. 

Chapter IX. — 1. About 15 ins.; 2. from 7 to 9 ins.; 8. 
18-1 X 10^ 4. about £300, about 90 cwt. 

Chapter X.— 1. 535; 2. 1,930 ampere-turns; 8. 7,830; 4. 
1,485 ; 5. (a) 1,192, (b) 958. 

Chapter XL— 1. 97-14 per cent.; 2. 3'2 b.h.p.; 3. 84-3 per 
cent. ; 4. 87 per cent. ; 5. 93 per cent. 

Chapter XIII. — 1. (a) 162*8 ampere-hours, (h) 91*2 per cent., 
((•) 77*2 per cent. ; 2. (a) 85*2 ampere-hours, (/>) 91 per cent., 
(c) 68-5 per cent. ; 3. (a) 2,020 lbs., (h) il68 128. ; 4. (a) about 
87i tons, {h) about .i:2,000, (r) about 1,200 sq. ft. 

Chapter XV.— 1. 1,697 c.p.; 2. 16 c.p. ; 3. '237 candle-foot; 
4. as the '414111 power of the current. 
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Absorption ynomometer, eddy-current, 179 ; Soames, 177 

Accumulators, 206 ; care of, 219 ; testing of, 217 ; room for, 222 

Acid, density of, in secondary cells, 209 

Ageing of magnets, 14 

Air, damping device for measuring instruments, 58 ; -friction loss in 

dynamos, 175 
Air-gap of dynamo, 85 ; calculation of reluctance of, 161 
Aluminium, 309 ; -cell, 196 
Ambroin, 314 

Ammeter, elcctrodynamic, 43 ; moving coil, 50 ; soft iron, 52 
Ampere, 7 ; -conductors per unit length of armature circumference, 157 ; 

-hour, 7; -hour efficiency of secondary cell, 218; -turns, 16; -turns 

required to produce given flux, 84 
Arc, 284 ; crater of, 235 ; distribution of potential in, 286 ; -lamps, 289 ; 

-lamp carbons, 288, 310, 811 ; -lighting dynamo, 196 ; temperature of, 

237 ; arcing at switch contacts, 289, 298 
Armature, 13, 85 ; -conductors, problem of connecting, 87 ; -core, 84, 148, 

172 ; -e.m.f., calculation of, 100 ; -reaction, 115, 164 ; speed of, 150 
Aron clock meter, 77 
Asbestos, 316 
Asphalt, 315 

B. 

B, 9 ; determination of, 18 ; B-H curve, 11, 22 

Back-cm. f. of motor, 126 ; backward lead of brushes in motor, 140 

Balance, of e.m.f .s. in lap winding, 89, 123 ; in wave winding, 94 ; Kelvin, 48 

Ballistic, galvanometer, 8, 20 ; -ring method, 15 

Bar windings, 101 

Bastian mercury vapour lamp, 252 

Batteries, secondary, 206 ; switches for, 288, 290 

Bearings, 154 ; friction loss in, 175 

Binding wires, 148 

Bitumen, 315 

Blondel flame arc lamp, 249 

Board of Trade imit, 7 
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Booster, 216 ; automatic reversible, 225 ; Crompton-Maclntosh, 229 ; Entz, 

231 ; Highfield, 228 ; Pirani, 226 
Bougie, decimale, 268 ; -m^tre, 268 
Brakes, testing, 177, 179 ; brake-wheel arc lamp, 245 
Bremer arc lamp, 246 
Brightness, 263, 267 
British candle, 263 

British Thomson-Houston circuit-breaker, 296 ; knife-switch, 288 
Bronzes, 309 

Buffer battery, 224 ; uses of, 225 
Bus bars, 283 

C. 

Galibbation of measuring instruments, 61, 67 

Campbell, compensating device for ammeters, 51 

Candle, 263, 264 ; -foot, 268 

Capacity, units of, 8, 7 ; -of secondary cell, 211, 217 

Carbon, 310 ; -brushes, 97, 311 ; controller for booster, 231 ; -filament lamp, 

253 ; arc lamp carbons, 238, 311 
Carbone arc lamp, 250 
Carcel, lamp, 268 ; -metre, 268 
C. G. S. system of units, 1 
Chamberlain and Hookham meter, 72 
Characteristic, 128 ; -of luminous source, 277 
Charge, units of, 1,7; -and discharge curves of secondary cell, 209 ; methods 

of charging secondary cells, 215 
Chatterton's compound, 313 
Chemical changes in secondary cell, 207 
Circuit-breaker, 294 
Clock meter, 77 

(Mosed-coil armature winding, 89 
Coercive force, 30 
Coil windings, 101 
Comniutating poles, 119 
Commutation, 105 
Commutator, 96, 97 ; construction of, 150 ; -friction loss, 174 ; speed of, 150; 

temperature rise of, 176 
Compensating winding, 199, 205 
('ompound winding, 128, 133 
Conductors, 308 
Constant current dynamos, 192 
Controller, 283 
Cooper Hewitt lamp, 251 
Copper, 308 ; -voltameter, 62 
Core, armature, 143 ; -losses. 172 
Cosine law in photometry, 267 
Cost, of annneters and voltmeters, 56; -of dvnamos, 155; -of secondary 

cells, 224 ; -of supply meters, 82 ; -of switches, 306 
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Coulomb, 7; -meter, 69 

Counter-e.m.f. of motor, 126 

Crater of arc, 285 

Crompton & Co., arc lamp, 245 , booster, 229 ; circuit-breakers, 296, 802, 

304; equalising rings, 146; turbo-generator, 198 
Cross-field due to armature current, 116 
Current, units of, 1, 7 ; -density in armature conductors, 157 ; -at brush 

contacts, 110 ; -in field coils, 157 
Curve of corrections, 62 



D. 

Damping, air, 53 ; electromagnetic, 48 ; oil, 42 

Deflectional instruments, 89 

Demagnetising, effect due to armature current, 117 ; -force, 12 

Density of acid in secondary cells, 209 

Differential, booster, 227 ; -compound winding for motors, 134 ; -gear of 

Aron meter, 80 
Discharge, electric, due to change of flux, 6 
Distortion of field by armature cmrrent, 116, 118 
Drivers for armature conductors, 200 
Drum windings, 100 
Dynamos, 88 



Earth pitch 815 

Ebonite, 813 

Economiser of fiame arc lamp, 249 

Eddy-currents, 74, 77, 85, 86 

Edgewise instruments, 54 

Efficiency, of dynamos, 175, 177; -of luminous sources, 276, 280; -of 

secondary cells, 218 
Electric, balance, 48 ; -supply meters, 68 
Electrolytic meter, 69 

Electromagnetic, C. G. S. system of miits, 1 ; -induction, 6 
Electromagnets, 9 
Electromotive-force or e.mi., 2, 7 ; changes in, of secondary cell, 209 ; -of 

dynamo, 87, 100 
Elliott Bros., recording instrument, 56 ' 
Enclosed arc lamp, 242 
Energy, efficiency of secondary cells, 218; -loss during magnetic cycle, 24 ; 

-meter, 69, 78 ; units of, 7 
Entz carbon controller for booster, 281 
Equalising connections or rings, 121, 146 
Error curve, 62 
Eureka alloy, 810 

C.C.B. ^ 
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F. 
Farad, 7 

Faure plates, 214 

Ferranti-Hamilton meter, 75 

Field, coil, 88 ; -core, 88 ; -distortion, 116 ; -ma^ets, 88 ; -rheostat, 182 ; 

-switches, 284, 292 ; -winding. 127, 168 
Field's efficiency test, 182 
Flame arc lamps, 247 

Fleming, rule for force on conductor, 4 ; incandescent lamp standard, 265 
Flicker photometer, 271 
Floor space required for secondary cells, 224 
Flux distribution in air-gap of dynamo, 159 
Former-wound armature coils, 102 
Forming of plates of secondary cell, 214 

Force, between two parallel wires, 5 ; -on conductor in magnetic field, 3 
Full-load losses in dynamo, 174 
Fuses, 805 

G. 

Gassing, of secondary cell, 208 

German silver, 810 

Gladstone euid ELibbert, e.m.f. of secondary cell, 209 

Globe photometer, 272 

Gramme winding, 100 

Gutta-percha, 818 

H 

H, 11 ; calculation of, from ampere-turns, 16 

Hard rubber, 318 

Hatfield, electrolytic meter, 70 

Heating effect of current, 2 

Hefner unit, 263, 265 

Hemispherical intensity, 280 

Hibbert, density of acid and e.m.f. of cell, 209 

Highfield, booster, 228 

Hobart, reactance voltage, 111 

Hopkinson, efficiency test, 184 ; leakage coefficient, 36 

Horizontal intensity of luminous source, 280 

Horse -power, 7 

Hospital cells, 221 

Hysteresis, 15, 29 ; compensation for, 32 ; disappearance of, 80 ; effects of, 

in soft iron instruments, 31 ; -loop, 22, 23 ; loss of energy by, 24, 172 
Hysteretic coefficient, 27 

I. 

Illuminated dial instruments, 54 
Illumination, 263 ; unit of, 268 ; -photometer, 268, 275 
Incandescent lamps, 253 ; -used as secondary photometric standards, 265 ; 
•with metaUic filaments, 257 
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Indiarubber, 311 

Induction, electromagnetic, 6 ; magnetic, 9 ; ^in dynamos, 157 

Instruments, measuring, 39, 48 

Insulators, 811 

Integrating ammeter, 69 

Intensity, luminous, 262 ; mean hemispherical, 280 ; mean spherical, 262 ; 

polar curve of, 277 
Intensive arc lamps, 247 
Internal short-circuits in secondary cells, 221 
Interpoles, 119 
Intrinsic brilliancy, 263 
Inverse square, law of, in photometry, 266 

J. 
Jandus arc lamp, 163 

Joule, 7 

Journals of dynamos, 142 

K. 

Kallmann's narrow range voltmeter, 58 

Keeper of magnet, 13 

Kelvin balance, 48 

Kilovolt, 7 

Kilowatt, 7 

Knife switches, 287 

Kdrting and Mathiesen clockwork lamp, 240 

L. 

Laminated contact switches, 289 

Lamination of armature core, 85 ; -of booster field, 232 

Lamps, arc, 240 ; incandescent, 253 ; life of, 281 

Lap winding, 89; -compared with wave winding, 95, 120; method of 

balancing lap- wound armature, 123 ; path of current through, 97 
Lead of brushes, 115 
Leakage, magnetic, 35 ; -coefficient, 86 
Leaky magnetic circuit, 85 
Lenz's law, 6 
Lewis tlame arc lamp, 247 
Life of incandescent lamps, 281 
Limited scale voltmeters, 57 
Lister, eddy-current brake, 179 
Losses in dynamo, 170 
Lumen, 267 ; -meter, 268 

Luminous, flux, 263 ; unit of, 267 ; -intensity, 262 
Lummer-Brodhun photometer, 269 
Lux, 268 
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M. 

Maonbtic, circuit, 33 ; -force, 10 ; units of magnetic force, 17 ; -force due to 
long straight conductor, 5 ; -induction, 9 ; -leakage, 85, 86 ; -properties 
of materials of construction, 22 
Magnetisation cur\'e, 11, 22, 80 
Magnetite arc lamp, 250 
Magnetomotive-force or m.m.f., 4 
Magnets, permanence of, 18 
Manganin, 810 
Marble, 815 

Maximum current circuit-breakers, 294 
Mean, hemispherical luminous intensity, 280; horizontal intensity, 280 

spherical intensity, 262 
Mechanical, characteristics, 128 ; -friction losses in dynamos, 174 
Megohm, 7 

Mercury vapour lamps, 251 
Metallic filament incandescent lamps, 257 

Meters, 68 

Mica, 814 

Micanite, 814 

Micro-ampere, 7 

Microhm, 7 

Milli-ampere, 7 

Minimum current circuit -breakers, 802 

Morganite brush. 111 

Morris and Lister's eddy-current brake, 179 

Motors, 125 ; compound, 134 ; series, 130 ; shunt, lo2 

Motor meters, 72 

Motor- starting switches, 135 

Moving-coil instruments, 47, 52 

Multicellular voltmeter, 40 

N. 

Nalder Bros. & Thompson, soft iron instrument, 52 
Negative plate of secondary cell, 207 
Nernst lamp, 255 ; -resistance, 58 
Normal B-H curve, 30 
No-voltage magnet, 137 

0. 
Ohm, 7 ; Ohm's law, 2, 3 

?u\tX loXlTnt, 150; -of armature as depending on dimensions and 

speed, 149 
Overload, circuit-breaker, 294 ; -magnet, 137 

Ozokerite, 315 
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P. 
Paper, 816 
Paraffin wax, 815 

PajTSons & Co., turbo-generators, 198, 205 
Pasted plates for secondary cells, 214 
Pentane standard, 264, 265 

Peripheral speed, of armatures, 150 ; -of commutators, 150 ; -of journals, 142 
Permanent magnets, 14 
Permeability, 22 
Photometers, 268 
Photometric units, 268 
Physical changes in secondary cell, 208 
Pirani booster, 226 
Pitch of winding, 91 
Plant6 plates, 218 

Plates of secondary cells, types of, 218 
Platinoid, 810 
Platinum-silver, 810 
Plug switches, 287 

Polar curve of luminous intensity, 277 
Pole -pitch, 88 
Poles of dynamo, 84, 152 
Pole-shoes, 84 ; losses in, 178 
Porcelain, 814 

Positive plate of secondary cell, 207 
Potential, difference, 1, 7 ; -drop, over brush contacts, 110, 171 ; -drop, 

magnetic, in air-gap, 161 ; in armature core, 159 ; in field core and yoke, 

168 
Potentiometer, 68 
Power, units of, 2, 7 
Press-spahn, 816 
Prices, of dynamos, 155 ; -of instruments, 56 ; of lamps, 259 ; -of meters, 

82 

Q. 

Quantity, units of, 1, 7 ; -meter, 69 
Quick-break switches, 289 

B. 

Bacino of series-wound motor, 181 

Badiation, 261 

Beactance voltage, 108 ; calculation of, 111 

Beason Manufacturing Go.*s meter, 69 

Beoording instruments, 66 

Bectilinear law of current change in ideal commutation, 103 

Beduction factor of incandescent lamps, 281 

Be-entrant armature winding, 89 

Begulating switches for batteries, 290 
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Reluctance, 88 

Reluctivity, 88 

Residual induction, 80 

Resistance, 2, 8 ; -of brush contact, 110, 171 ; -of measuring instruments, 

54 ; -of secondary cell, 218, 219 ; units of, 7 
Resistivity, 8 
Retentiveness, 18 

Reverse-current, circuit-breakers, 808 ; cut-out, 196 
Reversing e.m.f. obtained by forward brush lead, 114 
Reversing poles, 119 

Ring, for ballistic tests, 15, 16 ; -winding, 100 
Rosenberg's dynamo, 192 
Rousseau's construction, 278 
Rubber, 811 

S. 

Secondary cells, 206 ; care of, 219 ; containing boxes for, 222 ; stands for, 

222 ; testing of, 217 
Self-inductance e.m.f., 108 

Series, generator, 128 ; -motor, 180 ; testing of series motors, 182, 186 
Shafts of dynamos, 142 
Shellac, 816 

Short-circuiting of armature coils by brush, 104, 118 
Shunt, for ammeter, 51 ; -winding, 128, 181 
Simmance-Abady, flicker photometer, 271 ; pentane standard, 264 
Slate, 815 

Slots in armature core, 85 ; insulation of, 148 
Soames* testing brake, 177 
Soft iron instruments, 52 
Solenoid, standard, 19 
Spacing discs for armature core, 145 
Sparking at conunutator, 107 
Spectrum, 261 

Speed, of motor, 127, 139 ; -of armature, 150 
Spherical, intensity, 262 ; -reduction factor, 281 
Spider, 144 

Standard, instruments, 39 ; -solenoid, 19 
Starting resistances for motors, 188 
Steadying resistance for arc, 289 
Steel, 810 

Steinmetz, hysteresis loss, 27 ; magnetite arc, 250 
Storage cells. See Secondary cells. 
Stress between magnetised surfaces, 37 
Sulphating of cells, 211 
Supply meters, 68 
Swinburne, efficiency test, 188 

Switches, 283 ; design of, 284 ; mechanical construction of, 287 ; motor 
starting, 135 
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T. 
Tantalum lamp, 258 

Teeth, armatare, dimensions of, 146 ; drop of magnetic potential in, 159 

Temperature rise, calculation of, 175 ; experimental determination of, 189 

Testing of generators, 181 ; -motors, 177 ; -secondary cells, 217 

Thermal release for switches, 801 

Thury system of power transmission, 129 

Time-limit devices for switches, SOO 

Torque of motor, 126 

Train lighting dynamo, 194 

Tramway motors, testing of, 182, 186 

Trotter, illumination photometer, 275 

Turbo-generators, 197 

U. 
Ulbricht, globe photometer, 272 

Uniform source of light, 262 

Union Electric Co.'s arc lamp, 240 

Units, 1, 7 

V. 

Ventilatinq, gaps, 145 ; -sp£bce-blocks, 145 

Vernon-Harcourt pentane standard, 265 

Volt, 7 ; -box, 68 

Voltmeters, 40, 49, 52, 57, 58 

Vulcabeston, 816 

Vulcanised, bitumen, 816 ; -fibre, 816 ; -rubber, 812 

Vulcanite, 818 

W. 

Watt, 7 

Watt-hour efficiency of secondary cell, 218 

Wave winding, 98 ; comparison with lap winding, 95, 120 ; 'path of current 

through, 99 
Weight, of dynamos, 155 ; -of secondary cells, 228 
Weston moving-coil instruments, 47 
Windings, armature, 89, 98, 95, 120 
Wood separators for secondary cells, 221 
Wright electrolytic meter, 70 

Y. 

Yoke, 88, 152 



Zero instruments, 89, 46 
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